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The  Museum  is  open  from  9 a.  m.  to  8 r.  m.,  Monday  to  Saturday 
(inclusive).  Thursday  evening,  from  7:30  to  9:45.  Sunday  after- 
noon, from  2 to  6.  The  Museum  is  free  to  the  public,  except  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  when  the  admission  is  25  cents  for  adults  and 
10  cents  for  children  under  16  years.  Free  on  all  Holidays  even 
when  these  fall  on  Monday  or  Tuesday;  free  to  teachers  with  their 
classes  at  all  times,  including  pay  days. 

The  collections  of  the  Museum  comprise  Exhibits  in  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  Natural  Science  and  in  Ethnology. 

The  services  of  the  Docent  are  available  by  appointment  to  per- 
sons desiring  guidance  in  visiting  the  Museum.  Address  the  Docent 
also  for  information  relating  to  special  privileges  extended  to  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  art  students ; for  the  use  of  classrooms,  and  of  the 
Museum’s  collection  of  lantern  slides. 

The  Museum  Library  containing  more  than  22,000  volumes  is 
open  for  reference  daily  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 r.  m. — Sundays  from 
2 to  6 p.  m. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  comprise  the  Annual  Report, 
Memoirs  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Memoirs  of  Natural  Science,  Sci- 
ence Bulletin,  and  Catalogues  and  Guides  relating  to  the  collections 
on  exhibition. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUMS 

OF 

THE  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Reports  upon  the  Condition  and  Progress  of  the  Museums,  1904  to  date. 

MUSEUM  NEWS  AND  QUARTERLY 

Children’s  Museum  Bulletin.  October,  1902-March,  1904.  Out  of  Print. 
Children’s  Museum  News.  April,  1904-March,  1905.  Out  of  Print. 
[New  Series]  October,  1913,  to  date.  Monthly  from  October  to  May. 

The  Museum  News,  issued  monthly  from  October  to  May.  Volumes 
1 and  2,  1905-1907.  Out  of  Print.  Volumes  3-8,  1907-1913.  Gratis 
upon  application  to  the  Director,  Central  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly.  Volume  1,  March,  1914- January, 
1915;  Volume  II,  April,  1915-October,  1915;  Volume  III,  January. 
1916-October,  1916. 


The  following  publications  are  issued  at  irregular  intervals,  and  present 
the  original  researches  of  the  Curators  and  Assistants  of  the  Museum, 
and  work  by  specialists  based  upon  the  Museum  Collections. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Each  Memoir  is  a complete  publication  and  is  for  sale  separately. 
Orders  for  purchase  and  correspondence  regarding  exchanges  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Librarian,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Renaissance  leaning  Facade  at  Genoa.  By  W.  H.  Goodyear. 

Text  figures.  Oct.  ’02 $0.50 

No.  2,  Architectural  Refinements  at  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  By 

W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text  figures.  31  Dec.  ’02 1.50 

No.  4,  Vertical  Curves  and  other  Architectural  Refinements 
in  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  Northern  France. 

By  W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text  figures.  26  April,  ’04 50 

MEMOIRS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Vol.  1,  No.  I,  Medusae  of  the  Bahamas.  7 pis.  By  A.  G.  Mayer, 

20  May,  ’04 $1.00 


SCIENCE  BULLETIN 

Each  volume  of  the  Science  Bulletin  contains  about  400  pages  of  printed 
matter  or  about  325  pages  accompanied  by  50  plates.  Each  number  of  the 
Science  Bulletin  is  sold  separately.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per 
volume,  payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  in  care  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 


Volume  1 


Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Variations  of  a newly-arisen  Species  of  Medusa. 

By  A.  G.  Mayer.  2 pis.  Apr.  ’01 $0.25 

No.  2,  Effects  of  Natural  Selection  and  Race-tendency  upon 


the  Color-patterns  of  Lepidoptera.  By  A.  G.  Mayer.  2 

pis.  Dec.  ’02 75 

No.  3,  Atlantic  Palolo.  By  A.  G.  Mayer.  1 col.  pi.  Jan.  ’03  .25 

No.  4,  Orthoptera  from  Southwestern  Texas.  By  A.  N. 

Caudell.  2 pis.  Dec.  ’04 15 

No.  5,  Mammals  from  Beaver  County,  Utah.  By  J.  A. 

Allen.  Mch.  ’05 10 

No.  6,  Additions  to  the  Coleoptera  of  the  U.  S.  with  Notes  on 

known  Species.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer.  Mch.  ’05 .10 

No.  7,  Some  additional  New  Genera  and  Species  of  Coleoptera 
found  within  the  Limits  of  the  U.  S.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer. 


List  of  Bombycine  Moths  from  the  Huachuca  Mountains, 
Arizona.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer. 

Descriptions  of  some  New  Moths  from  Arizona.  By  H.  G. 

Dyar.  Dec.  ’05 

No.  8,  Species  of  Birds  collected  at  St.  Mathews  Cocoa  Estate, 
Heights  of  Aripo,  Trinidad.  By  Geo.  K.  Cherrie. 
Descriptions  of  N.  A.  Moths  and  Larvae.  By  H.  G.  Dyar. 
List  of  Geometridae,  collected  on  the  Museum  Expeditions 
to  Utah,  Arizona  and  Texas,  with  Descriptions  of  New 


Species.  By  R.  F.  Pearsall.  Jul.  ’06 25 

No.  9,  On  New  and  Known  Genera  and  Species  of  the  Family 
Chrysomelidae.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer. 

Hemiptera  from  Southwestern  Texas.  By  H.  G.  Barber. 

Nov.  ’06 50 

No.  10,  New  Bruchidae  with  Notes  on  known  Species  and  last 
of  Species  known  to  occur  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  in 
the  Huachuca  Mountains,  Arizona.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer. 

Feb.  ’07 ' 25 

No.  11,  Notes  on  the  Electrical  Phenomena  of  the  Vesuvian 
Eruption,  April,  1906.  By  Frank  Perrett. 

Notes  on  the  Eruption  of  Strornboli,  April,  May,  June, 

1907.  By  Frank  Perrett.  Dec.  ’07 25 


No.  12,  List  of  the  Longicorn  Coleoptera  Collected  on  the 


Museum  Expeditons  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  the  Hua- 
chucha  Mountains,  Arizona,  with  Descriptions  of  New 
Genera  and  Species  and  Notes  on  Known  Species.  By 

Chas.  Schaeffer.  Feb.  ’08 25 

No.  13,  Second  Collection  of  Birds  from  Trinidad.  By  Geo. 

K.  Cherrie.  Mch.  ’08 25 

No.  14,  New  Great  Horned  Owl  from  Venezuera,  with  Notes 
on  the  Names  of  the  American  Forms.  By  Harry  C.  Ober- 
holser.  Sept.  ’08 10 
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No.  15,  New  Coleoptera  chiefly  from  Arizona.  By  Chas. 
Schaeffer.  Apr.  ’09 25 

No.  16,  New  Birds  from  the  Orinoco  Region  and  from  Trini- 
dad. By  Geo.  K.  Cherrie.  Jun.  ’09 10 

No.  17,  Additions  to  the  Carabidae  of  North  America,  with 
Notes  on  Species  Already  Known.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer. 

May  TO 25 

Volume  2 

Vol.  2,  No.  1,  Long  Island  Fauna  and  Flora — I.  The  Bats  (Order 
Chiroptera).  By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy  and  John 
Treadwell  Nichols.  June  1913 15 

No.  2,  Long  Island  Fauna  and  Flora — II.  A Long  Island 
Acmoea  and  a New  Variety  of  Urosalpinx  cinerea.  By 
Silas  C.  Wheat.  July  1913 10 

No.  3,  Long  Island  Fauna  and  Flora — III.  The  Frogs  and 
Toads  (Order  Salientia).  By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M., 

M.  D.  Nov.  1914 25 

No.  4,  A Report  on  the  South  Georgia  Expedition.  By 
Robert  Cushman  Murphy.  Nov.  1914 25 

No.  5,  The  Penguins  of  South  Georgia.  By  Robert  Cushman 
Murphy.  Aug.  1915 40 

No.  7,  A Contribution  to  the  Ornithology  of  the  Orinoco 
Region.  By  George  K.  Cherrie 1.75 

Volume  3 

Vol.  3,  No.  1,  Long  Island  Fauna — IV.  The  Sharks.  By  John 
Treadwell  Nichols  and  Robert  Cushman  Murphy. 

Apr.  1916 25 

CATALOGUES  AND  GUIDES 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Pictures  illustrating  the  Life  of  Christ, 

By  James  J.  Tissot.  1901 -’02 $ .10 

Catalogue  of  paintings.  1906,  1910,  each 10 

Catalogue  of  Ancient  Chinese  Porcelains  loaned  bv  Henry  T.  Chap- 
man, f 1907] 10 

Guide  to  the  Southwestern  Indian  Hall.  1907 05 

Guide  to  the  Exhibits  illustrating  Evolution,  etc.;  by  F.  A.  Lucas, 

1909  * .05 

Catalogue  of  the  Avery  Collection  of  ancient  Chinese  Cloisonnes;  by 

John  Getz;  pref.  by  W.  H.  Goodyear.  1912;  paper 1.50 

cloth 2.00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bibliography  of  Japan,  by  Stewart  Culin,  191G $ .10 

Some  Books  upon  Nature  Study  in  the  Children’s  Museum  Library, 
compiled  by  Miriam  S.  Draper,  1908;  second  edition  1911. 

Some  Nature  Books  for  Mothers  and  Children.  An  annotated  list; 
compiled  by  Miriam  S.  Draper,  1912. 

COLD  SPRING  HARBOR  MONOGRAPHS. 

The  Museum  also  distributes  the  Monographs  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  Long  Island,  of  which  seven  numbers 
have  been  published  to  date. 
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Pennell’s  Wonder  of  Work 


RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  Joseph  Pennell  were  bom 
under  the  same  star,  and  its  rays  seem  to  lose  no 
whit  of  brilliancy  as  they  are  reflected  north,  east,  south  and 
west  by  the  magic  mirror  these  artists  hold  so  lightly  yet 
so  firmly  in  hand.  Kipling’s  words  burn  India  into  the 
mind,  while  of  Pennell’s  pictures  of  the  Panama  Canal  it 
can  truly  be  said  they  are  more  like  the  Canal  than  was  the 
Canal  itself. 

Whence  comes  this  amazing  power?  That,  alas,  is  a 
secret  known  to  but  two  men;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
even  they  know  it,  for  genius  is  a process  of  thought  so 
rapid  that  none  can  follow  its  steps.  But  though  analytic 
search  be  more  inaccurate  than  accurate,  he  who  attempts 
to  make  it  may  gain  some  insight,  at  least,  into  the  mystery 
that  lies  behind  the  simplest  fact  of  pen  or  brush.  It  was 
with  some  such  hope  that  I tried  to  follow  Pennell’s  thought 
as  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  eighty  odd  of  his  pictures  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

I remember  an  inquiry  that  came  to  mind  when  first  I 
saw  Pennell’s  pictures  of  the  Canal.  Where  did  he  find  such 
enormous  sheets  of  drawing  paper?  Then  I recalled  another 
inquiry  that  years  ago  came  to  mind  as  I sat  in  a tea-house 
in  Japan  overlooking  a wondrous  garden.  How  did  they 
put  such  a vast  landscape  into  such  a small  garden?  Perhaps 
in  neither  case  was  the  physically  impossible  performed. 
Perhaps  in  both  cases  an  illusion  had  been  produced  in 
my  mind.  And  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
an  artist  does  not  deal  with  truth;  it  is  the  illusion  of  truth 
that  he  depicts,  not  la  vraie  verite. 
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Any  mechanical 
draughtsman  can 
make  a drawing  of 
the  locks  at  Panama 
that  will  be  far  more 
accurate  than  those 
Pennell  has  made,  but 
that  accuracy  will  be 
far  less  accurate  than 
Pennell’s  supposed 
inaccuracy.  Pennell 
tells  us  what  the  locks 
appeared  to  be,  and 
that  appearance  he 
depicts  with  an  accu- 
racy as  startling  as 
the  hanging  of  Danny 
Deever. 

Suppose  Pennell  had 
squatted  on  his  sketch- 
ing stool  and  had  made 
his  drawings  as  by 
rule  and  rote  — he 
would  not  then  have 
recalled  to  us  what  we  saw  as  we  climbed  over  those 
fabulous  masses  of  concrete  and  confusion.  No;  Pennell 
took  our  impressions  of  the  locks,  extracted  from  them 
that  which  was  essential,  and  put  these  on  a sheet  of 
paper  with  a few  apparently  random  lines,  and  lo,  we  live 
over  again  our  experiences  and  impressions.  Another  great 
artist  has  told  us  4 ‘It  is  necessary  to  cut  away  from  nature 
everything  that  is  ineffective  and  accidental;  everything 
that  for  the  moment  is  without  force.  Art  completes  what 
nature  roughly  sketches.  How  does  one  succeed  when  help- 
ing nature  in  her  effort  toward  speech?  By  appreciation 
and  simplification.  Be  careful  to  express  the  important 
facts,  and  leave  out  the  rest.  This  is  the  secret  of  composi- 


THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 

From  the  etching  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum 
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tion,  of  design,  and 
even  of  eloquence  and 
wit.”  If  these  words 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
be  true,  then  we  know 
that  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Pennell’s  art  lies  in 
his  power  of  selection. 

And  this  bears  out  a 
statement  made  by 
him  that  he  seemed  to 
have  the  faculty  of 
choosing  an  advan- 
tageous position  from 
which  to  make  his 
drawing.  If  I mistake 
not,  he  said  that  this 
faculty  had  been  his, 
early  in  life,  and  he 
often  wondered  if  some 
day  it  would  desert 
him.  But  if  he  really  fears  its  loss,  his  fears  are  ground- 
less, because  it  is  the  mental  position  he  chooses,  not  the 
merely  physical;  because,  in  short,  he  is  Pennell. 

Is  there  nothing  but  despair  then,  for  those  who  must 
work  and  work  and  work;  who  must  inquire  with  patience 
how  other  more  brilliant  minds  make  their  masterstrokes  ? 
I think  not,  for  I know  no  one  who  has  learned  more  from 
others  than  has  Pennell.  Indeed,  he  pretends  to  no  origi- 
nality. He  has  said  many  times  that  lie  is  merely  trying  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  past  masters;  of  following  tradition. 
Not  that  mere  copying  of  the  past  which  is  the  equipment 
of  the  academician;  not  that  taking  of  the  skin  of  truth, 
stuffing  it,  and  calling  it  life;  but  that  constant  effort  to 
learn  the  principles  of  others,  rather  than  the  imitation  of 
their  practices.  Nor  lias  Pennell  hesitated  to  take  from 
others  anything  on  which  he  could  lay  hands.  1 remember 

li 


ST.  PAUL’S 

From  the  etching  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum 


his  telling  me  how  much  he  had  “cribbed”  from  Hiroshige, 
the  great  Japanese  artist.  All  is  grist  that  comes  to 
Pennell’s  mill,  irrespective  of  whence  comes  the  grist.  He 
makes  everything  his  own  once  it  is  within  the  ken  of  his 
knowledge. 

“ When  ’ Omer  smote  ’ is  bloomin'  lyre 
He'd  ’ eard  men  sing  by  land  an 9 sea; 

An  what 5 e thought  9e  might  require , 

9 E went  and  took — the  same  as  me! 

The  market  girls  an  fishermen , 

The  shepherds  an  the  sailors , too , 

They  9 eard  old  songs  turn  up  again , 

Bid  kep9  it  quiet — same  as  you! 

They  knew  9 e stole ; 9 e knew  they  knowed , 

They  didn't  tell , nor  make  a fuss. 

But  winked  at 9 Omer  down  the  road, 

An  9e  winked  back — the  same  as  us.99 

Did  Kipling  write  these  words  with  one  of  Pennell’s  pencils, 
or,  shame  on  him,  has  Pennell  stolen  Kipling’s  pen? 

He  is  in- 
deed teme- 
raire  who 
would  try 
to  explain 
howPennell 
conveys  the 
impression 
of  such  a 
vast  extent 
of  scene. 
Possibly  his 
pictures  are 
not  what 
they  may 
seem  (views 


THE  BRIDGE  AT  HELL  GATE 

From  the  etching  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum 


made  from  his  sketching  stool),  but  composite  pictures 
in  which  he  sums  up  the  essentials  of  many  points  of  view, 
presenting  them  for  our  convenience  all  in  one.  Now,  we 
know  that  another  great  artist  has  used  such  a resource,  for 
Rodin  has  told  us  so.  He  was  trying  to  explain  how  he  made 
his  statues  of  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  the  St.  John,  seem  to 
walk  rather  than  to  be  fixed  in  one  spot.  And  he  says  there 
is  nothing  new  in  his  methods.  In  fact,  Rodin  selects  the 
great  statue  of  Marshal  Ney,  by  Rude,  and  explains  just 
why  it  is  alive  and  moving: 

“You  see,  the  legs  of  the  marshal  and  the  hand  that 
holds  the  sheath  of  the  saber  are  placed  in  the  attitude  they 
held  as  the  saber  was  withdrawn ; the  left  leg  was  drawn  back 
that  the  saber  might  be  used  freely  by  the  right  arm  which 
has  just  drawn  it;  as  to  the  left  hand,  it  remains  as  though  it 


still  held  the  scabbard, 
be  slightly  inclined  to 
the  left  at  the  mo- 
ment of  making  the 
gesture  I have  just 
described;  but  you  see 
it  is  straightened  up; 
the  breast  is  thrown 
out;  the  marshaks 
head  is  turned  toward 
the  soldiers,  roaring 
the  order  to  attack; 
the  right  arm  is  lifted 
and  brandishes  the 
saber.  You  see,  the 
movement  of  this 
statue  is  a metamor- 
phosis of  the  first 
position ; that  the 
marshal  had  as  he 
unsheathed  the  saber; 
and  another,  that 


Now  consider  the  body.  It  should 


FROM  CORTLANDT  STREET  FERRY 

From  the  mezzotint  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL 
in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 


when  he  precipitated  himself  on  the  enemy,  saber  in  air. 
There  are  all  the  secrets  of  the  gestures  that  art  interprets. 
The  statue  forces  the  spectator,  one  may  say,  to  follow 

the  development  of  an 
act,  through  a person- 
age. In  this  statue 
the  spectator’s  eye 
mounts,  willy  nilly, 
from  the  legs  to  the 
uplifted  arm,  and  dur- 
ing its  mounting  finds 
the  different  parts  of 
the  figure  represented 
in  successive  moments, 
from  which  is  pro- 
duced the  illusion  that 
movement  is  actually 
taking  place.” 

It  is  in  no  way  neces- 
sary that  Pennell 
should  be  conscious  of 
some  such  reasoning. 
I have  already  said 
that  genius  is  a man- 
ner of  reasoning  too 
rapid  for  the  artist  to 
be  aware  of  his  pro- 
cessses  of  thought. 
Pennell  may  have  reasoned  thus  without  being  aware 
of  it.  He  has  conveyed  the  idea  of  vastness  and  move- 
ment, and  Rodin  has  explained  the  secret  of  the  latter. 
Why  should  we  not  conclude  by  analogy  that  vastness 
may  be  expressed  in  some  such  manner — some  leading  of  the 
mind,  through  the  experiences  it  has  received  when  moving 
over  vast  scenes,  to  reconstruct  one  from  the  suggestions 
of  the  artist. 

Without  attempting  an  explanation  of  how  Pennell 


ON  THE  WAY  TO 
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accomplishes  this,  attention  may  be  called  to  one  of  his 
remarkable  achievements — his  amazing  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  perspective;  not  that  academic  application  of 
the  corollary  of  geometry  which  we  ordinarily  call  per- 
spective, but  that  masterly  leading  of  the  mind  from  one 
object  to  another  until  we  understand  the  very  topography 
of  the  scene.  At  one  time  he  will  take  us  up  the  hillside 
by  indications  of  telegraph  poles;  at  another,  the  tree  in 
the  foreground  of  his  picture  will  invite  comparison  with 
one  further 
in  the  pic- 
ture, so  that, 
without  real- 
izing that  it 
is  the  artist 
who  has  lead 
us,  we  think 
we  are  travel- 
ing over  the 
landscape 
unaided.  At 
one  time  it  is 
the  perspec- 
tive of  the 
clouds  that 
tells  how  far 
the  ground 
recedes ; at 
another,  a 
wagon  is  used 
to  tell  us 
there  is  a 
roadway  ; 
while  we  in- 
nocently think  Pennell  has  merely  happened  to  see  a wagon 
passing.  This  mastery  of  the  resources  of  perspective  is 
characteristic  of  many  great  artists — Puvis  de  Chavannes 


ST.  CLEMENT  DANES 

From  the  etching  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum 


is  a conspicuous  example,  and  so  are  Rubens,  and  Titian, 
Bellini  and  a host  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the  keys  that 
unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  marvelous  Japanese  gardens; 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  wondrous  beauty  of  Prospect 
Park.  If  one  will  take  the  trouble — and  it  will  be  a delight — 
to  study  the  hundred  views  of  Fujiyama  by  Hokusai,  it 
may  readily  be  seen  how  often  the  mind  of  the  great  Japa- 
nese artist  travels  on  these  paths  so  familiar  to  the  artist 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Every  object  placed  in  the  picture 
is  there  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  something — something 
that  is  inevitably  implied;  something  from  which  we  cannot 
avoid  a conclusion — a conclusion  inevitable  as  would  be  ours 
of  the  weather,  did  we  see  our  friends  enter  the  house  with 
dripping  umbrellas.  It  is,  I feel  sure,  in  some  such  region 
of  reasoning  that  we  must  look  for  the  secret  of  Pennell’s 
power  to  express  immensity.  He  does  not  express  it  at  all; 
he  induces  us  to  create  it  for  our  own  delight. 

There  are  so  many  wonders  in  Pennell’s  work,  one 
scarcely  knows  where  to  begin  or  where  to  stop  in  speaking 
of  them.  If,  then,  I jump  from  pillar  to  post  in  an  attempt 
at  writing  of  them,  there  may  be  some  excuse.  Yet  those 
that  have  seen  him  work  know  he  proceeds  as  though  naught 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty  had  ever  entered  his  mind.  Per- 
haps one  secret  of  his  sureness  may  be  discovered  in  the 
fact  that  he  seems  never  to  make  a picture  without  first 
having  seen  it  in  his  mind’s  eye.  Never  does  a drawing 
come  from  him  in  which  he  merely  shows  his  great  skill 
with  a crayon.  With  him,  tones,  values,  chiaro-oscuro, 
all  the  “batterie  de  cuisine”  of  art,  never  form  a film  before 
squinting  eyes.  He  looks  with  wide-open  eyes  and  tells  us 
frankly  what  he  sees.  Apparently  he  seeks  a 44 subject” 
for  his  picture  as  carefully  as  many  avoid  having  one. 

One  is  tempted  even  in  such  a frantic  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover Pennell’s  secrets,  to  turn  again  to  the  Japanese,  in 
the  hope  that  their  great  mastery  of  line  and  brush  stroke 
may  shed  some  light  on  his  power  of  making  a line  obey  his 
will.  In  the  Far  East,  however,  every  stroke  of  the  brush  is 
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founded  on  years  of  tradition.  A Japanese  artist  is  taught 
his  brush  strokes  with  a patience  that  sometimes  develops 
in  him  nothing  but  academic  accomplishment.  At  such 

times  his 
baggage  of 
technique  is 
too  heavy  for 
him  to  carry 
and  prevents 
his  reaching 
his  destina- 
tion. Albeit 


THE  CUT  TOWARD  CULEBRA 

From  the  lithograph  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL 
Brooklyn  Museum 


servant 
rather  than 
his  master. 
Pennell,  ho  w- 
the  ever,  seems 
to  have  an 

instinctive  feeling  for  just  what  kind  of  line  will  translate 
the  impression  made  on  his  mind.  At  times  his  line  is 
full  of  vigor  and  freedom;  at  times  one  feels  he  has  ruled  it 
with  a straight  edge;  at  times  it  is  broken  or  in  tangled 
masses;  at  others  it  has  the  clearness  of  a steel  engraving — 
but  apparently  all  to  a purpose — apparently  he  is  doing  what 
great  writers  do:  adopting  a style  so  parallel  to  the 
subject-matter  that  the  mind,  by  analogy,  receives  from  the 


n o m ore 
a m a z i n g 
power  is 
known  to 
man  than 
that  of  the 
Japanese  ar- 
t i s t who 
makes  his 
accomplish- 
m e n t h i s 
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manner  of  execution  the  characteristics  of  the  object 
represented. 

Yet  the  artist  of  whom  I have  the  honor  of  writing  has 
been  accused  by  incompetent  but  would-be  rivals  of 
every  crime  in  the  artistic  calendar.  His  very  leading  of 
the  mind  by  metamorphic  processes,  as  did  Rude,  is  cited 
as  evidence  of  inaccuracy.  He  is  accused  of  knowing  noth- 
ing of  drawing  because,  like  Rodin,  he  makes  his  figures  seem 
to  move  like  human  beings,  rather  than  stay  stuck  like 
instantaneous  photographs.  “Would  to  God, ” said  Lincoln, 
in  reply  to  those  who  accused  General  Grant  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  drink,  “I  could  find  some  of  the  same  brand  for 
the  use  of  the  General’s  detractors.” 

“ When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted , and 
the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried , 

When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded , and  the 
youngest  critic  has  died , 

We  shall  rest , and  faith , we  shall  need  it — lie 
down  for  an  eon  or  two , 

Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen , shall  put 
us  to  work  anew ! 

“ And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy;  they 
shall  sit  in  a golden  chair; 

They  shall  splash  at  a ten-league  canvas  with 
brushes  of  comet's  hair; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — 
Magdalene , Peter  and  Paul ; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a sitting  and  never 
be  tired  at  all!" 


“ A nd  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us , and  only 
the  Master  shall  blame , 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money , and  no  one 
shall  work  for  fame , 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working , and  each , in 
his  separate  star , 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God 
of  Tilings  as  they  are." 
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I have  dwelt  particularly  on  Pennell’s  Panama  pictures, 
not  that  in  them  any  more  than  in  others  has  he  shown  his 
triumphant  power,  but  because  I am  so  familiar  with 
the  actual  wonder  of  work  that  he  has  so  superbly  depicted; 
and  because  whatever  of  success  I may  have  had  in  my  own 
paintings  there,  is  in  very  large  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  Pennell  pointed  out  the  way  to  me.  What  I did  there 
would  never  have  been  done  had  he  not  preceded  me. 

W.  B.  Van  I. 
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LjJT-EYEP  SHAGS  IN  THE  COURTSHIP  DANCE.  DECEMBER  29,  1912 


At  Home  with  the  Blue-eyed  Shags 


AMONG  the  few  kinds  of  birds  which  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  severe  conditions  of  life  along 
Antarctic  ocean  fronts  is  a group  of  white-breasted,  blue- 
backed,  crested  cormorants.  Long  of  wind,  strong  of  wing, 
and  capable  of  climbing  and  walking  upright  along  the 
slippery  ledges  of  coastal  cliffs,  the  cormorants  are  at  home 
in  three  elements.  They  are  par  excellence  the  fisherfolk 
of  the  Far  South,  and  so  well  fitted  have  they  proved 
themselves  to  eke  out  a prosperous  existence  in  the  lands 
of  gales,  ice,  and  rock-bristling  shores,  that  they  have 
spread  their  range  clear  around  the  southern  end  of  the 
world,  until  some  representative  of  the  group  has  come  to 
inhabit  each  one  of  the  chain  of  islands  that  encircles  the 
Antarctic.  All  of  these  cormorants  are  characterized  by  a 
ring  of  bright  blue,  naked  skin  about  the  eye,  whence  the 
common  name,  Blue-eyed  Shag. 

At  the  Bay  of  Isles,  in  blustery  South  Georgia,  I met 
the  Blue-eved  Shags  in  the  southern  spring  of  191c2.  The 
wild  fjords  of  this  arm  of  the  sea  are  bounded  by  steep  and 
icy  mountains,  but  the  bay  itself  is  dotted  with  low,  flat- 
topped  islets  on  which  an  ice-cap  never  forms,  and  which 
are  kept  clear  of  new  snow  by  the  denuding  violence  of  the 
wind.  On  the  precipitous  faces  of  these  isles  the  shags 
build  their  homes. 

About  the  last  of  December  (the  June  of  the  Antarctic), 
I made  the  difficult  landing  on  the  lee  side  of  the  smallest 
islet  in  the  Bay  of  Isles,  and  scrambled  up  the  face  of  its 
rocky  wall.  It  consisted  of  a rugged  little  pile  of  strata. 
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A FEMALE  SHAG  WATCHING  HER  CIRCLING  MATE 


A PAIR  AT  THE  NEST,  WITH  THE  MOTHER  BIRD  BROODING 


tipped  on  edge,  channeled  by  many  gorges  and  pools  into 
which  the  waves  surged,  swashing  back  and  forth  the  long 
strands  of  kelp  and  other  seaweeds.  On  the  plateau  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff  the  rock  proved  to  be  covered  with  thick 
black  soil,  and  a luxuriant  growth  of  tussock  grass,  which 
was  swarming  with  those  minute  and  lowly-organized  in- 
sects, the  “springtails”  or  Collembola.  A pair  of  Antarctic 
pipits  (the  southernmost  of  songbirds)  inhabited  the  islet, 
and  also  a few  burrowing  whale-birds  (Prion);  but  the 
principal  residents  were  the  shags,  whose  nests  lined  the 
rocky  and  grassy  ledges  all  over  the  northerly  or  sunny 
face  of  the  islet’s  declivity. 

The  courtship  of  the  shags  seemed  to  be  progressing 
while  the  nests  were  building.  I saw  one  pair  standing 
side  by  side  on  their  unfinished  home,  and  curtseying.  They 
would  put  their  cheeks  close  together,  bow  down  their 
heads  and  necks,  then,  twisting  their  necks,  put  the  other 
cheeks  together  in  the  same  way,  and  curtsey  again.  After 
this  graceful  minuet  had  been  continued  for  several  min- 
utes the  male  would  launch  off  on  a short,  exuberant  flight, 
from  which  he  would  soon  return  to  resume  the  love-making. 

The  nests  were  steep-sided,  truncated  cones  of  mud  and 
withered  tussock  grass,  with  a rather  deep  depression. 
Some  were  situated  on  the  tops  of  dead  tussock  hummocks, 
others  on  the  shelves  of  lichen-covered  rock,  with  long 
icicles  overhanging  them.  Many  contained  sets  of  two  or 
three  greenish  eggs,  others  young  birds  just  hatched  or  a few 
days  old,  and  still  another  held  three  full-grown  fledglings 
which  had  lost  nearly  all  their  down.  Both  parents  seemed 
to  be  together  at  all  of  the  nests.  I lifted  off  one  female, 
which  had  been  brooding  with  her  wings  spread,  and  dis- 
covered a blind,  black,  and  unclad  shaglet,  the  eggshell 
from  which  it  had  just  crawled,  and  another  egg  not  yet 
broken  open.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  either  parent  away 
from  the  nest,  although  the  male  was  less  brave  than  his 
mate.  Both  were  very  gentle,  not  attempting  to  defend 
themselves;  they  merely  watched  me  sharply  with  their 


NEWLY  HATCHED,  NAKED  SHAGLETS  LYING  FLAT  ON  THEIR 
BACKS  IN  THE  NEST  ON  DECEMBER  29,  1912 

close-set,  blue-rimmed  eyes.  The  only  note  that  they 
uttered  was  a low  croak.  They  kept  their  bills  parted, 
however,  the  mandible  and  throat  trembling  violently,  just 
as  when  one’s  teeth  chatter.  When  I tossed  them  aside  in 
order  to  see  the  nestling,  they  would  fly  back  immediately, 
and  the  female  would  plump  right  into  the  nest.  The  ugly 
baby,  the  cause  of  all  this  solicitude,  acted  as  though  it 
were  in  a violent  temper.  Perhaps  it  was  cold.  It  kicked 
about  so  that  I could  scarcely  photograph  it,  rolling  its 
belly  upward,  jerking  itself  around  the  nest  cavity,  squeak- 
ing loudly  all  the  while. 

A few  days  later  I visited  the  islet  again.  The  shags  still 
seemed  to  be  enraptured  lovers,  for  they  were  all  together 
in  pairs  and  were  twisting  and  curving  their  sinuous  necks 
without  cessation.  Most  of  the  eggs  had  hatched.  Some  of 
the  nestlings  were  just  beginning  to  sprout  their  dusky 
down,  and  horribly  ugly  little  monsters  they  were,  with  their 
black  bodies,  pink  throats,  blue  bills,  and  Hottentot  tufts 
all  over  their  shiny  turtlish  forms.  They  were  well  guarded 
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THE  SAME  PAIR  OF  YOUNG  SHAGS,  WITH  THEIR  MOTHER,  ON 
FEBRUARY  16,  1913,  SEVEN  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  OPPOSITE 
PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN 


by  their  parents,  however.  I saw  one  pair  attack  and  bite 
the  neck  of  a neighbor  which  had  alighted  on  their  partic- 
ular crag.  I noted  again  that  the  females  were  more  unself- 
ish and  devoted  than  the  males.  The  courting  birds  were 
still  bowing,  caressing,  and  circling,  besides  which  they 
sometimes  stretched  up  and  beat  their  wings  rapidly,  with- 
out producing  any  drumming  sound. 

The  females,  which  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  nests, 
their  mandibles  trembling  as  they  watched  me,  were  exqui- 
sitely gentle  creatures.  The  males  always  stood  on  the  far 
side  of  their  mates  so  as  to  avoid  possible  danger,  but  the 
brooding  mothers  allowed  me  to  stroke  their  backs  without 
moving.  The  coloring  of  these  birds  was  as  rich  as  could 
be  imagined — glossy  blue,  violet,  and  metallic  green  on  the 
upper  surface;  immaculate  white  on  throat  and  breast.  A 
line  of  pure  white  feathers  extended  also  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  wing.  The  wart-like  excrescences  above  the 
bill  were  of  a deep  chrome  yellow,  and  the  iris  was  brown, 


A NEST  BUILT  ON  THE  FACE  OF  AN  OVERHANGING  CLIFF 


A SOLITARY  SHAG  ENJOYING  THE  VIEW 


MOTHER  SHAG,  BROODING  WITH  SPREAD  WINGS  OVER  HER 
YOUNG,  AND  REVEALING  HER  CONCERN  BV 
TREMULATIONS  OF  THE  THROAT 


surrounded  first  by  a chocolate  cornea  and  then  by  the 
cyanine  blue  of  the  lid.  I offered  a small  dead  fish  to  one 
brooder.  It  was  accepted  immediately,  but  was  dropped 
again,  doubtless  because  it  was  stale. 

It  was  many  days  before  I once  again  visited  the  shag 
colony.  All  through  the  midsummer  month  of  January, 
however,  we  saw  the  birds  from  the  ship  as  they  plunged 
from  their  rocks  into  the  kelp  for  fish,  or  swam  about 
among  the  areas  of  floe  ice.  When  rising  into  flight,  they 
kicked  heavily  along  the  surface  for  a considerable  distance. 
They  flew  in  string  formation,  a dozen  or  more  together,  and 
often  spread  their  broad  feet  to  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
tail,  particularly  when  stopping  headway.  Their  flight 
seemed  to  be  more  or  less  aimless,  for  they  traveled  in 
circles,  as  a rabbit  runs. 

Finally,  on  February  10,  I climbed  the  shag  rock  for  the 
last  time.  The  youngsters  had  begun  to  acquire  greenish 
quills  and  white  breasts,  and  were  wandering  away  from  the 


nests  among  the  high  tussock  hummocks.  They  had  a low, 
mellow  whistle  which  they  repeated  over  and  over,  swelling 
out  their  throats.  The  breeding  ledges  were  foul  with 
decayed  fish  remains  and  excreta.  The  parents  were  rather 
less  confident  than  when  the  young  were  more  helpless, 
but  the  females  as  usual  showed  less  timidity  than  the 
males. 

In  March,  the  end  of  summer,  when  we  pointed  our  good 
ship’s  prow  northward  toward  warmer  seas,  many  of  the 
adult  shags  were  still  caressing  and  curtseying  on  their 
cliff -built  homes.  R.  C.  M. 
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Old  Letters 


The  Avery  Collection  of  Artists'  Letters  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum 


II 


HE  English  letters  of  the  Avery  collection  extend 


back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
cover  various  periods  and  groups  of  artists. 

One  of  the  earliest  is  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the 
English  portrait  painter,  whose  undated  letter  from  Walpole 
Square  to  an  unknown  correspondent  gives  instructions  as 
to  the  disposition  of  a portrait  by  T.-C.  Hoffland. 

Samuel  Cousins,  the  well  known  English  engraver, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Martin  Colnaghi  of  Cockspur  Street,  on 
October  13,  1827,  in  a fine,  engraved  hand  almost  like  one 
of  his  plates:  66 1 should  be  delighted  to  engrave  the  Portrait 
of  Miss  Crocker  the  size  you  have  stated,  or  (should 
you  not  require  it  that  particular  size  to  match  another 
print)  allow  me  to  propose  a little  reduction  in  the  size — 8 
inches  for  the  width  would,  I think,  bring  the  figure  quite 
large  enough,  as  the  Lady  according  to  the  Picture,  is  by  no 
means  of  large  stature.” 

His  prices  were  not  low  for  he  says:  44 For  the  size  I have 
named  my  price  would  be  60,  and  for  that  you  have  stated 
65  Guineas.” 

Not  far  removed  as  to  date  must  be  the  following  letter 
referring  to  Washington  Irving.  As  everyone  knows,  lie 
was  the  first  American  author  to  receive  European  recog- 
nition, and  this  sidelight  on  his  method  of  work  seems  to 
revivify  a personality. 


The  addressee’s  name  is  not  mentioned. 

Gt.  Marlbro  St. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Saturday 

Irving’s  address  is,  to  the  Care  of  Don  Michael  Walsh  British  Vice 
Consul,  Seville,  Spain.  I must  say,  however,  that  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  man,  your  specific  proposal  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  success;  so 
doubtful,  I know,  is  he  of  his  power  to  perform  anything  like  a task  set 
him,  and  I own,  I think  the  subject  not  well  suited  for  him.  Your 
application,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  it  required 
of  him  something  that  might  be  already  lying  by  him,  and  you  be  more 
likely  to  get  what  had  been  done  Con  amore! 

In  haste  but  very  truly 

Believe  me  much  yours 

G.  Stuart  Newton. 

There  is  an  autograph  letter  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
whom  to  name  always  suggests  Ruskin,  though  this  letter 
written  to  his  good-natured,  jovial  friend,  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  R.  A.,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  on  September  9, 
1829,  is  unimportant,  merely  referring  to  his  return  to 
France  and  regretting  his  inability  to  meet  Sir  Francis  at 
Southill,  Beds.,  the  residence  of  W.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  is  represented  by 
Holman  Hunt.  He  was  one  of  the  three  young  men,  includ- 
ing Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  John  Everett  Millais, 
mere  lads,  all  of  them,  whose  association  in  the  late  ’40’s 
resulted  in  a revolt  from  the  prevailing  ideas  of  painting 
and  the  launching  of  a movement  that  was  to  set  the  art 
world  by  the  ears.  The  men  referred  to  in  the  following 
note  are  no  doubt  Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  artist,  and 
Thomas  Woolner,  the  sculptor,  who  were  also  members  of 
the  Brotherhood. 

1 Tor  Villa,  Campden  Hill 

Kensington,  W. 

My  dear  William,  Nov.  11, 1857- 

I have  asked  Brown  and  Woolner  to  come  up  tomorrow  evening  to 
smoke  a pipe.  I should  be  very  glad  but  it  cannot  be  arranged  conve- 
niently to  have  you  take  your  chop  with  us — come  however  as  early 
afterwards  as  possible.  Yours 

W.  Holman  Hunt. 
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One  wishes  that  it  had  been  convenient.  To  be  sure 
the  canvases  of  the  members  of  the  little  band  are  not 
suggestive  of  such  mundane  things  as  chops,  but  their 
biographers  often  chronicle  the  fact  that  they  ate  as  well 
as  painted  and  talked. 

Long  after  the  movement  ceased  to  be  an  active  feature 
of  artistic  England,  W.  J.  Linton,  the  artist,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Avery  in  1888  in  regard  to  one  of  the  group,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  as  follows: 

I have  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  do  anything  in  the  Ros- 
setti matter;  but  so  soon  as  I can  get  at  all  foot-loose,  I will  be  going  to 
Scotland  to  see  my  old  friend  W.  B.  Scott,  who  I think  knows  more  of 
Rossetti  than  any  other  man,  and  from  him  I may  learn  how  to  get  at 
what  you  lack.  I shall  bear  your  letter  in  mind,  and  keep  it  for  the 
purpose  . . . Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Linton. 

No  connection  with  the  T.  Square  rioters. 

W.  B.  Scott  was  also  a member  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Sir  John  Millais  and  Alma  Tadema  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  are  represented  by  short  notes. 

There  is  a letter  from  one  of  England’s  foremost  etchers. 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  whose  prints  are  seen  fre- 
quently in  our  own  print  gallery: 

My  dear  Mr.  Avery,  Woodcote:  9th,  April:  1902 

I am  much  interested  by  your  letter  of  the  28  March  and  by  what  you 
tell  me  of  the  flattering  action  of  the  Grolier  Club,  in  its  scheme  of 
exhibiting  in  two  groups,  all  the  etchings,  I have  ever  done.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a very  hard  trial  for  anybody  to  be  represented  by  all  he 
has  ever  done.  No  man,  taken  day  by  day,  is,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same 
value — all  such  work,  and  much  of  it  discarded,  will  be  found  unequal. 
However,  I am  content  to  be  taken  in  my  lucid  intervals,  and  to  be 
judged  leniently  in  respect  to  all  else.  I am  also  afraid  that  in  Mr. 
Kohler’s  catalogue  the  vagaries  are  those  (which)  are  mostly  shown  up  . . . 

Always  vrs 

F.  Seymour  Haden. 

Book-plate  lovers  will  appreciate  the  post-card  photo- 
graph on  another  page  of  C.  W.  Sherborn,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  English  Ex  Libris  makers,  examples  of  whose  work 
are  much  prized  by  collectors. 
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As  has  been  said  in  another  paper,  the  Avery  letters  are 
especially  strong  in  French  correspondence.  They  easily 


divide  into  two  classes:  those 


J.  I_.  GEROM  E 
1 824 — 1904 

Prom  the  photograph  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum’s  collection,  the  gift  of 
Samuel  P.  Ave  ry , junior 

with  pleasure  that  he  will  lend  you 
Saturday,  1st  April. 


which  were  personal  to  Mr. 
Avery,  often  conveying  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  and 
those  which  he  had  collected. 
The  vein  in  which  they  are 
written  creates  a distinctive 
atmosphere  and  shows  in- 
cidentally how  much  public 
taste  in  this  country  was 
influenced  by  French  art. 
An  early  one  is  from  the 
celebrated  Isabey,  the  ma- 
rine painter,  a pupil  of 
David,  from  whose  influence 
he  later  broke  away. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sazerac 

Do  pardon  my  not  respond- 
ing earlier.  I am  horribly  lazy. 
I had  postponed  until  to-morrow 
the  answer  which  I ought  to 
have  written  to  you.  Beside,  I 
lost  your  address. 

I have  spoken  to  my  father 
about  the  matter  you  mentioned. 
Go  and  see  him  at  the  Institute 
opposite  the  Pont  des  Arts  and  I 
am  certain  in  advance  that  it  is 
hat  you  wish. 

Cordially  yours, 

E.  Isabey 


Another  of  the  earlier  letters  is  from  Paul  Delaroche 
whose  reference  to  one  of  his  most  celebrated  paintings  is 
a nice  bit. 


Madam, 

Not  daring  to  write  to  you  to  ask  pardon  for  my  most  involuntary 
neglect  due  to  the  cholera  and  the  riots,  I had  the  honor  to  call  at  your 
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house  in  Versailles.  I wished  to  make  my  apologies  to  you  as  best  I 
could,  and  to  beg  you  to  allow  me  the  favor  which  you  had  so  graciously 
promised.  I am  busy  at  the  moment  with  my  dear  Jane  Grey,  and 
without  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  few  sittings  from  Mile.,  your 
daughter,  I would  never  have  dared  to  execute  such  a difficult  subject. 
Be  good  enough  to  recall  your  kind  permission,  and  indicate  to  me  the 
way  to  accomplish  my  purpose.  I repeat  it,  madam,  without  Mile., 
your  daughter,  my  Jane  Grey  is  impossible.  I dare  count  on  your 
gracious  kindness  to  help  me  to  make  a picture  worthy  of  my  model. 

Please  accept,  Madame,  the  hommage  of  my  most  respectful 
sentiments. 

Paul  De  la  Roche 

Rue  des  Marais  No.  17  fb  St 

Saturday,  June  30,  1832.  Germain. 


One  of  his  pupils,  Thomas  Couture,  is  represented  by  a 
note  of  no  special  significance.  ''The  Captive”  in  our  own 
gallery  is  by  him,  as  well  as  the  work  of  at  least  one  of  his 


American  pupils,  John  Lafarge, 
who  studied  with  him  for  a 
short  time. 

Eugene  Fr  omen  tin,  an  im- 
portant man  of  the  later  1830 
group,  wrote  to  an  unknown 
friend : 

My  dear  friend, 

Upon  reflexion  I must  not  think 
of  a home.  It  does  not  tempt  me 
enough  to  encourage  me  to  tax  myself 
with  a burden  which  would  be  too 
heavy  just  now.  Thank  you  for  your 
kindness  my  dear  friend.  Under 
other  conditions  you  might  have 
rendered  me  a real  service.  At  the 
moment,  I repeat  I must  wait. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  Fromentin 
Wednesday  morning. 


EUGENE  FROMENTIN 
1820—1  876 

From  the  photograph  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum’s  collec- 
tion, the  gift  of  Samuel  P. 
Avery,  junior 


Eugene  Delacroix,  the  founder  of  the  Romanticists, 
wrote : 

10  Dec*.  1851. 

Sir, 

You  will  scarcely  believe  that  I have  only  just  read  your  charming 
trip  through  the  exposition.  I cannot  think  without  confusion  that 
you  said  so  many  nice  things  about  me  so  long  ago  without  my 
having  acknowledged  it.  1 had  heard  of  your  work  and  I had  even 
heard  it  praised  but  not  so  much  as  it  deserves.  I thought  it  the  usual 
criticism  like  those  that  appear  every  day. 

I do  not  know  now  how  to  congratulate  you  about  the  justice  truly 
astonishing  of  your  judgments.  Since  you  load  me  with  praises,  I 
scarcely  dare  express  my  opinion  with  delicacy  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
people  whom  I meet.  Do  not  believe  that  I am  flattering  you  in  my  turn 
in  telling  you  that  several  of  your  judgments  have  fixed  in  my  mind  a 
vague  and  uncertain  judgment  on  the  works  of  which  you  treat  and  that 
you  have  marked  talented  persons  so  to  speak  with  a judgment  which 
will  last  and  you  join  to  it  qualities  of  style  and  mind  very  rare  just  now. 

I reiterate,  sir,  my  grateful  thanks  and  beg  you  to  accept  at  the 
same  time  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

E.  Delacroix. 

Then  there  are  notes  from  Diaz,  Troyon,  Daubigny, 
and  Corot,  the  first  to  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  offering  ill 
health  as  a reason  for  being  excused  from  some  obligation. 

The  following  from  A.  G.  Decamps,  best  known  for 
his  pictures  of  Eastern  life,  is  indeed  doleful: 

Veyrier,  7 Feb.  1859. 

My  dear  Alfred:  [surname  not  given] 

I promised  last  year  to  write  to  you  from  my  retreat  here  and  I do 
not  want  it  said  that  I have  not  kept  my  promise  completely.  I do 
not  know  when  I shall  be  in  Paris  but  I cannot  postpone  writing  any 
longer.  I send  you  this  makeshift  which  I do  not  call  writing  but  merely 
a scratch. 

I am  very  unhappy.  Often  I cannot  sleep,  reading  fatigues  me, 
nothing  is  enjoyable.  To  do  nothing  is  almost  impossible  to  me.  Then 
I scratch  here  and  there  a little  nonsense.  One  must  not  be  too  exacting 
toward  people  who  suffer.  My  headaches  have  returned.  I had  formed 
some  fine  projects  and  had  worked  pretty  well  in  the  beginning  of  my 
stay  here  but  grief  and  the  work  itself  and  perhaps  other  causes  developed 
again  my  neuralgia,  and  I was  obliged  again  to  stop.  If  the  change  of 
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air  and  place  do  not  bring  some  amelioration  to  my  present  state  let 
them  draw  the  sheet  over  my  face  and  all  will  be  finished  and  let  the 
last  words  be  said  about  me. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Alfred,  hoping  to  see  you  soon.  A thousand  and 
thousand  remembrances  to  our  good  comrades  Appert  and  Pinguilly  (?) 
if  you  see  them.  [Faithfully  yours, 

Decamps 

A long  letter  from  Bastien  Lapage,  whose  “Joan  of  Arc” 
is  known  to  every  visitor  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is 
to  this  same  Decamps,  and  asks  that  Decamps  use  his 
influence  toward  securing  a higher  price  for  one  of  his 
pictures. 


AN  1820  NOTE  SIGNED  BY  ALVIS  SENEFELDER, 
THE  INVENTOR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY 


From  the  Avery  Collection  of  Artists’  Letters  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 


There  is  also  a note  from  Charles  Jacque,  the  painter- 
etcher. 

Daumier,  the  celebrated  caricaturist,  announced  the 
death  of  the  sculptor  Feucheres  in  the  following  letter: 


My  dear  Mr.  Walpier 

Feucheres  died  this  morning  at  one  o'clock. 


Sunday  morning 


Come  if  you  can. 
H.  Daumier. 


But  the  most  important  letter  from  a maker  of  prints 
is  the  following  from  Felix  Buliot,  in  which  he  discourses  of 
print  matters  in  general  and  of  American  wood  engraving 
in  particular.  The  Mr.  Lucas  mentioned  was  an  American, 
a life-long  resident  of  France,  who  died  a few  years  since, 
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leaving  his  art  collection  to  the  Maryland  Institute  of 
Baltimore.  He  was  very  instrumental  in  popularizing  the 
Barbizon  School  in  America. 

Boulevard  de  Clichy 

Dear  Sir,  10  January  1887 

I do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  all  the  attentions  which  you 
have  shown  me  in  sending  me  from  time  to  time  the  brochures  or  artis- 
tic catalogues  of  your  country  which  all  have  a lively  interest  for  me. 
Thus  I received  from  you  last  spring  the  pretty  brochure  “American 
Etchers,”  which  has  made  me  a little  jealous  on  seeing  how  well  under- 
stood, well  interpreted  and  well  copied  your  etchers  are  by  those  mar- 
velous wood  engravers  which  you  have  in  New  York  whose  works  of 
art  fill  the  Century  and  Harper’s.  Some  days  since  I received  from  you 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Rajon  accompanied  by  an  interest- 
ing study  on  the  French  school  of  engraving.  By  the  way,  I do  not 
always  agree  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hamerton  on  the  art  of  etching. 
I have  read  his  great  work  on  “Etching  and  Etchers” — and  I believe 
that  he  has  by  his  criticisms  influenced  opinion  in  foreign  countries. 
I believe  him  a little  systematic.  M.  L.  Gauchez  (Paul  Leroy  of  the 
Courier  del’  Art)  whom  I saw  to-day  asked  me  to  lend  him  this  cata- 
logue of  Rajon,  with  the  article.  I loaned  it  to  him  very  willingly. 

I have  seen  the  December  numbers  of  the  Century  and  of  Harper’s 
(my  dear  wife  offers  them  to  me  for  a New  Year’s  gift  knowing  that 
nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  more  pleasure).  They  are  to  me  a 
veritable  feast.  Such  delicious  illustrations  as  Abbey,  Parsons,  Pyne 
(who  has  done  nothing  this  year),  Reinhart  and  this  Alfred  Fridiricks, 
whose  work  I see  for  the  first  time  (The  White  Garden) — without  for- 
getting J.  Pennell,  and  so  many  others,  with  his  pretty  illustrations  of 
Chelsea  which  recall  my  very  happy  saunterings  in  Old  so  nice  Chelsea, 
where  I myself  made  many  sketches. 

I am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  we  have  nothing  in  France  that  can 
compare  with  these  two  fine  publications.  We  have  no  illustrated 
reviews  or  an  artist  with  imagination  capable  of  producing  freely. 
Our  journals  want  only  banal  facts  which  choke  imagination  . . . 

When  Mr.  Lucas  came  to  my  house  I was  about  to  leave  for  Dinard 
near  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  where  we  have  taken  a house  and  where  I 
am  going  to  build  a studio  in  order  to  work  with  greater  ease  than  in 
Paris  where  everybody  is  crowded.  I had  then  only  a very  little  time 
at  my  disposal,  and  there  are  a few  earlier  pieces  for  which  I have  not 
had  the  time  to  search.  There  are  several  too  unobtainable,  especially 
the  trials  which  I made  in  England  in  1879  with  a friend  who  lived  in 
Kent.  He  used  to  be  interested  in  etching  and  he  had  at  home  a press 
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which  he  had  ordered  from  Paris  and  on  which  we  pulled  our  proofs.  I 
have  written  to  him  and  he  has  promised  to  search  for  proofs  ...  I have 
not  found  a proof  of  the  Tavern  of  Bagne;  I was  busy  with  that  plate 
when  Mr.  Beraldi  was  finishing  his  catalogue.  He  believed  he  could 
describe  it  and  catalogue  it  but  I did  not  finish  it.  I intend  to  take  it  up 
again  and  to  bite  it  some  day  if  only  to  make  the  catalogue  absolutely 
correct  . . . Felix  Buhot. 

Mr.  Avery,  N.  Y. 

IE  very  good  Wish  to  you  for  the  year  that  has  just  begun. 

This  is  generous  praise  of  American  graphic  art  from  one 
whose  charming  etchings  are  much  appreciated  in  this 
country. 

From  the  Barbizon  painters  there  is  a receipt  from 
Theodore  Rousseau,  dated  15  Oct.,  1851,  for  800  francs  for 
three  pictures,  while  the  following  from  Jean  Francois 
Millet  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  work, 
savoring  as  it  does  of  the  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate and  personal  of  the  collection. 

The  painter  of  “The  Angelus,”  “The  Gleaners,”  and  “The 
Shepherdess”  would  of  course  write  just  this  sort  of  letter. 

Vichy,  15  June  1866 

My  dear  Children 

I am  sending  you  just  a word.  We  are  going  to  dine  and  go  out  a 
little  after  since  it  does  not  rain  to-day.  Your  mother  does  not  get  over 
her  ailment.  It  seemed  this  morning  that  she  was  going  to  be  a little 
better  but  she  is  just  the  same  as  these  last  few  days.  We  are  going  to- 
morrow to  the  doctor  and  we  shall  see  what  he  has  to  say. 

As  to  the  little  kid  your  mother  says  to  sell  it  to  Sellier  but  for  not 
less  than  6 francs  with  the  understanding  that  the  skin  is  to  be  returned 
to  us.  You  must  not  forget  to  have  the  goat  milked  morning  and  even- 
ing when  the  kid  is  gone  . . . 

Tell  George  to  write  to  us  since  he  writes  so  well.  Many  kisses  for 
you  all  and  with  all  our  heart.  Your  father 

J.  F.  Millet 

Say  good  morning  for  us  to  Sender  at  Tillot. 

Of  the  later  Barbizon  School,  Fantin-Latour,  whose 
“Portrait  of  a Lady”  is  in  our  own  gallery,  wrote  to  VI. 
Bonvin  on  Oct.  31,  1879:  “I  will  go  to  take  possession  next 


Sunday,  2nd  November  at  noon  . 
and  was  waiting  to  recover  before 

SU. 


1 have  had  a bad  cold 


setting  a 


day” — but  does 
not  say  of  what 
he  was  to  take 
possession. 

There  is  an 
undated  busi- 
ness letter  from 
Rosa  Bonheur 
in  regard  to  a 
picture  which 
“at  last  I have 
kept  my  prom- 
ise to  finish  by 
the  end  of 
July.”  It  is 
written 


m 


strong,  almost 
illegible  hand 
and  signed  R. 
Bonheur. 

French  paint- 
ers of  the 
Second  Empire 
have  always 
been  purchased 
by  Americans. 
Here  is  a letter 
from  their 

leader,  Jean  Leon  Gerome,  best  known  for  his  paintings  of 
Oriental  subjects: 

Paris  the  24  May  1878 

69  Brd  de  Clichy 

Mr.  Van  der  Bill 

My  father-in-law,  Mr.  Goupil,  lias  made  known  to  me  the  offer  which 
you  instructed  him  to  make  to  me  for  my  picture  representing  “The 
Reception  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  by  Louis  XIV”  and  I have  the  honor 
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to  write  to  you  to-day  to  say  to  you  that  I accept  it  and  that  in  accord- 
ance with  your  desire  I will  finish  the  picture  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  There  is 


still  much  to  be 
done  but  you  can 
depend  that  I will 
finish  it  with  the 
greatest  care  and 
I think  it  will 
take  two  months 
at  least.  I hope 
to  have  it  ready 
by  the  end  of  next 
August  and  I will 
make  every  effort 
not  to  keep  you 
waiting  beyond 
that  time,  but,  if 
I am  delayed  15 
days,  be  sure,  sir, 
that  it  will  be  for 
the  good  of  the 
work,  that  is  to 
say  for  your  in- 
terest and  mine. 
I consider  myself 
fortunate  to  see  in 
your  hands  one  of 
my  most  impor- 
tant works  and  I 
am  much  pleased 
to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted 
with  one  of  the 
most  distinguished 
art  lovers  of  the 
United  States. 

Please  accept 
with  my  most 
cordial  salutations 
the  assurance  of 
my  best  regard, 

J.  L.  Gerome 
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20  May  1870 

The  pen  frightens  me! 

Receive , Monsieur , assurances  of  my  distinguished 
regard. 

Ed.  Frere 


F’rom  the  Avery  Collection  of  Artist! 

in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
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P.  A.  J.  Dagnan,  one  of  Gerome’s  pupils,  wrote  to  Air. 
Avery : 


Saturday  evening 

30  April  1881. 

Mr.  Avery, 

I want  very  much  to  refer  again  to  our  conversation  of  to-day.  If  I 
have  not  executed  the  picture  ‘'The  Charmer  of  the  Birds”  it  is  because 
I have  thought  it  unworthy  of  me.  It  is  a subject  for  illustration  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  the  design  which  I made  of  it  for  a paper  two  years 
ago.  I would  no  doubt  have  painted  it  but  I was  disgusted  at  the  mo- 
ment you  asked  me  to  do  it  for  you.  Since  I owe  you  a picture  in  order  to 
pay  my  debt  I offer  you  again  the  choice  between  “The  Painting  Lesson” 
for  francs  or  “The  Young  Girl  Posing”  at  but  without 

the  order  for  another  small  picture. 

It  is  all  that  I can  do  because  I am  determined  now  not  to  accept 
more  orders  from  any  one  . . . 

Receive,  I beg  of  you,  Air.  Avery,  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
esteem  P.  A.  J.  Dagnan. 

147  Avenue  de  Villiers. 

GiMave  Courbet  was  also  an  important  man  of  this 
period.  His  letter  is  undated  but  this  is  the  kind  of  friction 
that  belongs  to  no  particular  decade. 

Mr.  Champfleury 

They  were  a lot  of  idiotic  people  who  arranged  that  meeting  for  the 
benefit  of  Chin  caliou  [chien  caillou].  After  they  had  organized  the 
thing  they  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  be  the  president;  beside  they  said 
it  would  be  helpful  and  that  it  was  asked  by  the  members.  I accepted 
it,  then  I proposed  you.  They  were  at  first  of  that  opinion;  then  they 
objected  that  you  were  angry  with  chien  caillou,  secondly  that  their 
ticket  was  filled.  If  you  wish  to  do  anything  about  it  there  is  still  time 
as  the  meeting  is  not  until  next  Wednesday;  as  for  me,  I am  not  con- 
cerned with  their  intrigues.  You  should  have  come  up.  I would  have 
introduced  you  to  them.  I am  going  to  make  a landscape  which  they 
will  dispose  of  by  lottery. 

I received  your  francs.  I expected  to  be  able  to  lunch  with 

you  to-morrow  but  a lady  from  the  country  is  coming  to  see  me  about 
pictures.  Try  your  best  to  come.  I am  very  busy 

Always  yours 

G.  Courbet 
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Jules  Breton  wrote  Mr.  Avery  a letter  of  sympathy  on 
the  death  of  one  of  the  latter’s  sons,  in  whose  memory, 
by  the  by,  the  Avery  Architectural  Library  of  Columbia 
University  was  erected  by  his  father: 

27  May  1890 

Dear  Mr.  Avery 

We  have  learned  with  sad  astonishment  of  the  death  of  your  dear 
son  who  was  so  sympathetic  and  of  whom  I retain  such  charming 
memory  . . . 

You  ...  do  not  merit  such  misfortune.  We  send  to  you,  on 
this  sad  occasion,  all  our  most  affectionate  sympathy.  We  have  just 
witnessed  a similar  sorrow  very  near  us  and  understand  how  much  you 
suffer. 

It  will  be  for  me  a pious  duty  to  write  a word  in  memory  of  your  dear 
son  on  one  of  the  photographic  proofs  of  “The  Last  Flowers.”  However, 
I have  not  in  my  work  verses  that  would  be  appropriate  to  it,  and,  as 
my  physician  absolutely  forbids  me  to  Avrite  poetry  because  the  work 
tires  my  brain  too  much,  I have  no  resource  but  to  write  a few  lines  in 
prose. 

I have  seen  by  the  papers  that  your  son  had  a great  talent  for  archi- 
tecture. If  it  is  possible  that  must  still  more  add  to  your  sorrow^  . . . 
Will  you  present  to  her  [Mrs.  Avery]  as  well  as  to  all  your  family  the 
expression  of  our  most  sympathetic  sentiments  and  believe  us  sincerely 
your  friends,  dear  Mr.  Avery, 

Jules  Breton 

P.  S.  I am  now  publishing  at  Alph.  Lemerre  all  my  recollections 
and  impressions  relative  to  art,  under  the  title 

The  Life  of  an  Artist 
Art  and  Nature. 

I shall  send  you  a few  volumes.  Perhaps  the  book  will  interest 
America. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  owns  a picture  by  Mine.  Demont, 
the  daughter  of  Jules  Breton,  and  the  following  letter  is 
from  her  husband,  which,  in  view  of  the  perennial  interest 
in  the  duty  on  art  works,  may  be  worth  noting: 

Montgeron  10th  December  1888. 

Dear  Mr.  Avery. 

I am  going  to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  lend  me  “The  Hyacinths” 
which  you  possess  for  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1889.  My  father- 
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in-law,  Mr.  Jules  Breton,  strongly  advised  me  to  add  that  picture  to 
those  that  I am  going  to  send;  it  would  complete  the  series  of  my  5 
pictures  admitted  on  notice. 

From  its  original  side  it  is  necessary  to  me  in  order  that  I maybe 
represented  by  every  style  that  I usually  employ  and  in  this  regard  it  is 
the  most  typical. 

I know  that  I address  a man  of  taste  also  an  artist  so  that  I hope 
you  will  accede  to  my  desire  so  much  the  more  that  it  will  add  to  the 
reputation  of  your  picture  of  which  I have  heard  so  often  and  which  has 
been  so  seldom  seen  in  France.  The  pictures  returning  to  America 
from  the  Exposition  Universelle  will  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  30% 
when  they  re-enter  America,  you  know,  but  the  expenses  which  will 
accrue  I will  of  course  assume,  so  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  pay.  I 
will  merely  ask  you  to  attend  to  the  formalities  necessary  for  the  free 
re-entry  and  to  arrange  for  the  trip. 

Accept,  dear  Mr.  Avery,  with  my  thanks  in  advance  the  expression 
of  my  most  distinguished  consideration.  Adrien  Demont 

One  would  be  willing  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
following  note  could  speak  English  very  fluently. 

S' Jean  de  Luz 
23,  Juillet  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Avery, 

You  ask  me  to  write  in  English.  It  is  to  hard  a work  for  me.  I have 
no  dictionary  here  and  I am  not  very  anxious  to  see  you  laughing  in 
reading  my  horrid  letter.  However  laugh  if  you  wich,  but  don’t  say 
that  I am  not  couragious.  I think  that  I shall  be  at  Paris  about  the 
meedle  of  September  and  I shall  try  de  begin  (commencer)  both  portraits 
on  that  month.  I think  they  shall  be  finished  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
they  shall  be  send  to  you  as  soon  as  finished. 

Are  you  satisfied? 

I beg  your  pardon  for  my  bad  writing  and  send  you  my  best 
compliments.  Leon  Bonnat. 

Many  Americans  have  studied  with  Bonnat,  and  a fine 
example  of  his  work  is  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and 
another  of  his  canvases  is  in  the  University  Club  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Jules  Lefebre  also  has  had  many  American  students  and 
is  represented  by  a long  but  unimportant  letter. 
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E.  Manet  encloses  two  tickets  to  44  Nana ” in  a note  to  a 
friend. 

Edouard  Detaille,  a pupil  of  Meissonier,  wrote  a long 
letter  to  Mr.  Avery  in  1888  in  regard  to  procuring  the  loan 
of  his  canvas,  44 La  Bataille  de  Rezonville,  ” which  had  been 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1884,  and  sold  to  an  American, 
for  exhibition  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  1889. 


C.  W.  SH  ER  BOR  N 
1 831  — 1 9 1 O 

From  the  photograph  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  collection, 
the  gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avery,  junior 

The  position  of  Jehan  Georges  Vibert,  well  known  for 
his  pictures  of  ecclesiastics,  whom  he  makes  appear  ridicu- 
lous or  contemptible,  was  well  taken  when  he  wrote  to 
4 4 Monsieur”: 

27  June  1890 

I hasten  to  write  to  you  as  you  have  asked  me  that  the  picture  which 
you  have  shown  representing  a cardinal  playing  the  piano  is  really 
painted  by  me  directly  on  wood.  However  I painted  it  to  the  measure 
of  9 cm  by  7 cm  and  it  has  been  enlarged  without  my  permission.  All 
that  is  above  that  size  is  not  painted  by  me.  It  is  regrettable  that  dealers 
take  such  liberties  which  are  robbery.  If  this  happened  in  France  I 
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would  take  it  before  the  court  and  I would  prosecute  also  the  experts 
who  declare  that  a picture  is  painted  from  a photograph  when  it  is  not 
true! 

One  thing  which  also  astonishes  me  is  that  a collector  does  not  address 
the  painter  himself  as  soon  as  he  has  a doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  a 
picture  which  has  the  signature  of  the  painter. 

Receive,  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most  perfect  consideration 
and  please  remember  me  to  your  brother. 

J.  G.  Vibert 

18  rue  Ballu-Paris: 

The  collection  includes  short  notes  or  receipts  from  Pis- 
sarro and  Cazin. 

One  must  not  leave  the  French  letters  without  reference 
to  a note  from  Barye,  the  famous  French  sculptor,  the 
Lawrence  collection  of  whose  bronzes  is  a notable  exhibit 
of  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  It  doubtless  refers  to  a custom 
on  the  Continent  at  the  Season  of  the  Epiphany  of  serving  a 
cake  in  which  is  imbedded  a bean,  a jewel,  or  a tiny  doll, 
according  to  circumstance.  When  the  cake  is  cut  the 
person  fortunate  enough  to  draw  the  prize  is  made  king  or 
queen  of  the  gathering,  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  or 
her  partner  for  the  evening. 

My  dear  Dauzats 

I will  not  be  able  to  have  the  pleasure  of  drawing  the  kings  with 
you  on  the  20th  inst. 

Cordially  yours, 

Barye 

Paris  the  18  January  ’59 

The  German  painters  are  meagrely  represented  in  the 
Avery  collection,  but  among  them  are  semi-business  letters 
from  Adolph  Schreyer  and  L.  Knaus  as  well  as  a few  from 
men  of  the  Diisseldorf  and  Belgian  Schools. 

S.  A.  H. 
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NOTES 


The  autumn  course  of  illustrated  natural  science  lectures,  held  in  the  Museum 
auditorium,  included  addresses  by  five  authoritative  scientific  men  and  women 
in  addition  to  lectures  given  by  members  of  our  own  staff.  Two  exhibitions  of 
natural  history  motion  pictures  were  also  included  in  the  course.  The  subjects 
and  speakers  were  as  follows: 


Oct.  30.  A Naturalist’s  Observations  in  Australasia.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Daven- 
port, Director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor. 

Dr.  Davenport  spoke  of  personal  experience  in  the  Pacific  Islands  during 
his  trip  to  New  Zealand  as  a guest  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  discussed  the  origin  and  wanderings  of  the  Polynesians,  and 
gave  a highly  interesting  account  of  the  people  of  American  Samoa. 

Nov.  6.  Home  Life  of  Fishes;  the  Ways  of  Reptiles.  Exhibition  of  Motion 
Pictures. 

Nov.  13.  The  Origin  of  Land-Living  Animals  from  Fishes.  Dr.  William  K. 

Gregory,  Associate  in  Zoology,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Gregory  treated  his  subject  in  a popular  way,  although  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  scientific  research.  He  discussed  the  causes  which  led  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  higher  back-boned  animals  from  fishes,  and  stated  the  respective 
claims  of  the  two  groups  of  fishes  that  are  believed  to  be  relatively  near  to  the 
stem  of  land-living  vertebrates. 

Nov.  20.  The  History  and  Methods  of  American  Whaling.  Dr.  Frederic  A. 

Lucas,  Director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
Mr.  R.  C.  Murphy  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  many  quaint  old  pictures,  as  well  as  by  unique 
photographs  of  modern  pelagic  whaling.  Dr.  Lucas  has  long  made  a study  of 
the  history  of  the  pioneer  industry  of  American  whaling,  which  is  now  passing 
rapidly  out  of  existence.  He  has,  moreover,  taken  a practical  part  in  the 
modern  method  of  whale-hunting  as  conducted  in  small  steamers  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Murphy  spent  a year  on  a New  Bedford  sperm  whaler, 
on  which  all  the  apparatus  was  of  the  primitive  type,  such  as  vras  used  by  the 
seafarers  of  a half  century  ago.  During  a sixteen-thousand-mile  cruise,  through 
three  zones  of  the  Atlantic,  he  found  abundant  opportunity  for  observing  and 
participating  in  the  excitement  and  dangers  of  sperm  whaling. 

Nov.  27.  The  Sponge  Fisheries  of  the  West  Indies.  (Motion  Pictures.)  Mr. 

George  P.  Engel  hard t,  Curator  of  Marine  Invertebrates,  Brooklyn 
Museum. 
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Mr.  Engelhardt  recently  conducted  an  expedition  to  the  Bahamas,  the 
visible  result  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  new  Coral  Reef  exhibit.  In  this 
lecture  he  spoke  of  one  of  the  principal  marine  industries  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
showed  many  photographs  of  shore  and  reef  scenery. 

Dec.  4.  Through  Central  Brazil  on  the  River  of  Doubt.  Mr.  George  K. 
Cherrie,  Naturalist  of  the  Roosevelt  South  American  Expedition. 

Mr.  Cherrie,  formerly  Curator  of  Ornithology  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  took 
the  place  of  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  who  was  to  have  spoken  on  this  date,  and 
gave  a delightful  account  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition’s  long  journey  across 
Brazil.  Mr.  Cherrie  described  entertainingly  the  animals  and  native  peoples 
encountered,  and,  by  means  of  photographs,  illustrated  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  of  travel  in  the  heart  of  equatorial  South  America. 

Dec.  11.  Curious  Old  World  ^Mammals:  Home  Life  of  Fur  Seals.  Exhibition 
of  Motion  Pictures. 

Dec.  18.  The  Story  of  American  Forests.  (Motion  Pictures.)  Miss  Mary  C. 

Dickerson,  Curator  of  Woods  and  Forestry,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Miss  Dickerson’s  lecture  illustrated,  by  both  lantern  slide  photographs  and 
motion  pictures,  examples  of  American  forests,  forest  life,  methods  of  lumbering, 
and  reasons  which  make  forest  conservation  an  urgent  necessity.  The  lecture 
referred  especially  to  conditions  in  the  Adirondacks,  but  many  superb  photo- 
graphs of  Rocky  Mountain  forests  were  likewise  shown. 

To  the  Museum's  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  notable  additions  have  been 
made  by  exchange  and  through  gifts  from  Mr.  B.  Preston  Clark  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  the  natural  history  specimens  mounted  and  placed  on  exhibition 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  the  following  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest:  the  Sea  Leopard,  a large,  Antarctic,  penguin-eating  seal,  which  was 
collected  on  the  South  Georgia  expedition ; a Dingo,  or  Australian  wild  dog;  an 
American  Timber  Wolf;  and  an  African  Marabou  Stork,  a bird  that  has  been  a 
particular  victim  of  fashion  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Francis  Harper,  who  was  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Natural 
Science  during  1915,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  take  up  the  work  of 
special  investigator  of  fisheries  for  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. The  immediate  program  of  his  work  will  be  to  make  a detailed  study  of 
the  fishing  waters  of  Oneida  County  as  a basis  for  the  proper  planting  and  pro- 
tection of  the  millions  of  fish  annually  produced  in  the  State  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Harper  is  a graduate  of  Cornell  University,  where  he  also  served  as  assis- 
tant in  Zoology.  In  1913  he  was  engaged  in  research  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  at  Beaufort,  N.  C.  During  1914  he  was  field 
naturalist  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  Expedition  to  Great  Slave  Lake. 
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Subsequently  he  became  associated  with  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  a considerable  part  of  the  ornithological  installation  accomplished 
during  the  last  year.  Mr.  Harper,  moreover,  revised  the  Museum’s  study  collec- 
tions of  birds  and  other  vertebrates,  brought  the  catalogues  of  the  Department 
up  to  date,  and  contributed  personally  to  the  Quarterly  and  the  Museum  lecture 
courses. 

An  exhibition  of  etchings,  lithographs  and  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell  was 
held  in  the  Print  Gallery  December  7th,  1915,  to  January  2nd,  1916.  Mr. 
Pennell  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a tea  and  “first  view”  on  Monday,  December 
6th,  which  was  attended  by  between  three  and  four  hundred. 

Mr.  Pennell  is  generally  recognized  as  the  foremost  American  etcher  and 
lithographer,  and  his  European  standing  and  reputation  are  equal  to  that  which 
he  enjoys  in  this  country.  No  important  international  exhibition  of  black  and 
white  has  been  held  in  Europe  in  recent  years  in  which  he  has  not  figured  in  the 
list  of  jurors.  He  was,  for  instance,  a member  of  the  Superior  Jury  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1911  in  Rome,  and  a member  of  the  jury  at  the  very 
important  Leipzig  Exhibition  of  Graphic  Arts  in  the  early  part  of  1914,  where  his 
own  works  were  also  well  shown.  Many  similar  appointments  in  this  country 
might  be  mentioned,  among  others  that  of  Chairman  of  the  Jury  on  Black  and 
White  at  the  Expositions  of  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  Among  many  other 
official  tributes  to  his  own  work  as  an  artist  may  be  mentioned  a purchase  made 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  1911  of  his  complete  list  of  works;  a similar  pur- 
chase of  a complete  series  was  made  by  the  City  of  Venice  for  its  Municipal 
Gallery;  a similar  purchase  was  made  by  the  City  of  Barcelona;  the  National 
Gallery  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  a collection  of  his  works;  and  among  the  many 
collections  in  the  museums  of  the  United  States  may  be  mentioned  the  entire 
set  of  his  Panama  Lithographs,  which  has  been  owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Pennell  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  4,  1860.  Pupil  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Newr  York;  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters;  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia;  International  Society  of  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Gravers,  London;  The  Royal  Belgian  Academy;  The  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  London;  Societe  des  Peintres-Graveurs,  Paris; 
President  of  the  Senefelder  Club.  His  wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  literary  talent  is  often  employed  in  collaboration  with  his 
own. 

Mr.  Pennell  has  acquired  distinction  w ith  his  pen  as  well  as  w ith  his  etching 
needle  and  his  pencil.  He  is  the  author  of  “Lithography  and  Lithographers,” 
“An  Italian  Pilgrimage,”  “Modern  Illustration,”  “Life  of  J.  McN.  Whistler” 
(with  Mrs.  Pennell),  etc. 
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On  Tuesday,  December  21st,  Mr.  Pennell,  assisted  by  Peter  J.  Platt,  gave  a 
demonstration  lecture  in  the  lecture  room  on  “The  Making  of  an  Etching,” 
using  the  Museum  plate  press  for  the  purpose.  An  audience  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-three  interested  in  prints,  as  etchers,  collectors,  students  or  print 
lovers,  attended. 


The  Print  Department  has  acquired  thirty-two  etchings,  lithographs  and 
mezzotints  by  Joseph  Pennell,  two  being  gifts  from  Edward  C.  Blum,  four  from 
Mr.  Pennell  and  the  rest  by  purchase.  These  are: 


Below  Atlantic  City 
St.  Clement  Danes 
The  Avenue,  Valenciennes 
Cafe  Orientale,  Venice 
Taormina  from  the  Theatre 
Ludgate  Hill 

The  Vega, 


Cortlandt  Street  Ferry,  Night 
London  from  our  Windows 
Culebra  Cut 
Bishop’s  Walk,  Panama 
Cathedral  at  Panama 
The  Debacle  of  De  Lesseps 
Toledo 


New  York  series 

Sunset,  Williamsburg  Bridge 

St.  Paul’s 

The  City,  1915 

The  Woolworth  Building 

Up  to  the  Woolworth  Building 

New  York  from  Brooklyn 

The  Bridge  at  Hell  Gate 


Belgian  series 

Landscape  of  Work,  Valenciennes 
Old  and  New  Mills,  Valenciennes 
The  Lake  of  Fire,  Charleroi 
The  Iron  Gate 

Chicago  series  Pittsburgh  series 

Under  the  Bridges  On  the  Way  to  Bessemer 


German  series 

Building  the  Bridge  at  Cologne 
The  Elevated  R.  R.,  Berlin 
Krupp’s  Works  at  Essen 


English  series 

The  Great  Stack,  Sheffield 

Building  Dover  Pier 

The  Great  White  Cloud,  Leeds 


In  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  the  following  accessions  have  been  recorded: 
an  oil  painting,  Portrait  of  the  late  American  painter,  George  H.  Hall  (1825- 
1913),  painted  by  himself  in  Boston  in  1845  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  presented  by 
Miss  Jennie  Brownscombe;  an  oil  painting,  Portrait  of  Col.  James  Burn,  by 
John  Wesley  Jarvis,  purchased  by  the  Museum;  an  oil  painting,  The  Blue  Tiled 
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Mosque,  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  presented  by  George  D.  Pratt;  and  the  follow- 
ing pieces  of  early  American  furniture:  Hadley  Chest,  seventeenth  century  up- 
holstered chair  in  Dutch  style,  seventeenth  century  turned  arm-chair,  seven- 
teenth century  day  bed,  and  a brass  warming  pan. 

The  following  bequests  were  received  in  November  from  the  Estate  of 
Robert  B.  Woodward:  218  carvings  in  hard  stone,  mainly  of  jade  and  mainly 
Chinese;  thirty -five  specimens  of  Greco-Roman  glass,  and  twenty-eight  frag- 
ments of  Greco-Roman  glass;  three  Oriental  rugs;  and  the  following  paintings 
in  oil  and  watercolor,  eighteen  in  number:  oil  paintings — The  White  Sail,  by 
N.  Bastert;  Inner  Harbor,  St.  Valery,  by  E.  Boudin;  Trouville  Beach,  by 
E.  Boudin;  Canal  in  Holland,  by  F.  J.  Du  Chattel;  Portrait  of  Robert  B.  Wood- 
ward, by  Fedor  Encke;  La  Petite  Cuisiniere,  by  Edouard  Frere;  Willows  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Loire,  by  H.  Harpignies;  Near  Hurley,  Ulster  Co.  N.  Y.,  by  William 
Hart;  Fisherwomen  on  the  Beach  at  Scheveningen,  by  Jacob  Maris;  Cow  in 
Pasture,  by  A.  Mauve;  Thoughts  of  the  Future,  by  Hughes  Merle;  Evening 
over  the  great  Moors,  by  George  Michel;  Farm  in  Holland,  by  Willem  Roelofs; 
Temples  at  Paestum,  by  J.  R.  Tilton;  watercolors — Castle  by  the  Sea,  Woudri- 
chem,  by  Jan  Bosboom;  Brook  and  Willows,  by  G.  Poggenbeck;  White  Roses, 
by  Margareta  Vogel  Roosenboom;  Rainy  Day  at  Dordrecht,  by  J.  H.  Masten- 
broek.  , 

The  estate  of  Colonel  Robert  B.  Woodward  has  presented  to  the  Museum 
Library  a number  of  books  from  his  library. 

Other  recent  gifts  to  the  Library  are  Kirkham’s  “The  Ministry  of  Beauty,” 
presented  by  Mrs.  William  Henry  Fox;  “Collection  of  Arms  and  Armor  of 
Rutherfurd  Stuyvesant,”  from  Mrs.  Rutherfurd  Stuyvesant;  “Some  of  the 
Works  of  Art  belonging  to  Edward  Tuck,”  from  Mr.  Tuck,  and  fifty  photo- 
graphs of  “Old  New  York  Houses,”  by  Frank  Cousins  of  Salem,  Mass.,  from 
the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Some  books  recently  acquired  by  purchase  are  Beale's  “Natural  History  of 
the  Sperm  Whale”;  Frothingham’s  “History  of  Architecture”;  Male’s  “L'Art 
Religieux  du  13th  Siecle  en  France”;  Osborn’s  “Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age'’; 
Patten’s  “Evolution  of  the  Vertebrates”;  and  Petrie’s  “Amulets.” 

Beginning  December  9,  1915,  the  Museum  Library  has  been  open  to  the 
public  on  Thursday  evenings,  as  well  as  week  days  and  Sunday  afternoons.  It 
is  thus  made  accessible  for  free  reference  use  at  all  hours  that  the  Museum  is 
open. 

The  occurrence  of  “bottle-nose  whales”  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island  was  the 
subject  of  an  illustrated  article  on  pages  147  to  150  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
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Quarterly.  On  the  pages  immediately  following  this  account  was  published  a 
note  on  the  life  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  beaked  whale  known  as  Hyperoo- 
don  rostratum , which  the  Long  Island  specimens  were  at  first  believed  to  repre- 
sent. It  has  since  been  determined,  however,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Andrews  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  that  the  whales  which  stranded  at  Long 
Beach  were  not  Hyperoodon  rostratum,  but  a related  species  called  Xiphius 
cavirostris,  examples  of  which  are  known  to  have  come  ashore  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States,  between  Rhode  Island  and  Georgia,  on  at  least  four  other 
occasions.  This  note  is  therefore  published  as  a correction  of  the  account  in  the 
October,  1914,  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  “Xiphiid”  or  beaked  whales  are  a family  of  cetaceans  midway  in  size 
between  porpoises  and  true  whales,  of  few  species,  and  cosmopolitan  distribu- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  rare  and  little  known,  some  never  having  been  captured 
more  than  once.  They  have  a habit,  however,  of  turning  up  unexpectedly  on 
ocean  beaches.  Fossil  remains  of  these  whales  are  known  from  as  far  back  as 
the  Miocene,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  living  species  represent  only  the 
remnant  of  a once  numerous  and  prominent  group  of  marine  mammals. 


\ 
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Altar-piece  by  BERNARDINO  LU  INI;  born  about  1 4-  ~I  Q ; died 
after  1533.  Purchased  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum  at  the 
Catholina  Lambert  Sale.  Formerly  in  a private 
collection  in  North  Cumberland. 


MADONNA  ENTHRONED 


A Madonna  Enthroned 


Painting  by  Bernardino  Luini 

ALTHOUGH  little  is  known  from  the  anecdotal,  or 
personal,  point  of  view  of  the  life  of  Bernardino 
Luini,  and  although  even  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  uncertain,  there  is  no  Italian  painter  whose 
general  standing  is  more  definitely  fixed,  or  whose  general 
characteristics  and  virtues  are  more  widely  known  and 
appreciated.  Our  uncertainties  as  to  Luini’s  personal 
biography  are  of  trivial  moment;  our  definite  view  of  the 
quality  of  his  art  is  determined  by  an  obvious  and  fortunate 
coincidence  between  the  authoritative  opinions  of  expert 
critics,  and  the  preferences,  interests  and  off-hand  likings 
of  the  more  or  less  inexperienced  tourists,  and  the  average 
traveller  in  Italy.  There  are  few  of  these  who  do  not 
visit  Milan  where  his  work  is  well  represented. 

The  great  and  only  general  biographer  of  the  lives  of 
the  Italian  painters  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, viz.  the  Florentine  Giorgio  Vasari,  has  by  some  curious 
mishap,  or  perhaps  by  reason  of  deficient  personal  informa- 
tion which  he  was  unable  to  make  good,  and  did  not  care 
to  mention,  confined  himself  to  a very  cursory  mention  of 
Luini.  Vasari  has  even  perverted  the  spelling  of  his  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  given  the  artist  credit  for  that 
great  amiability  of  character  which  is  certainly  attested 
by  the  quality  of  his  pictures,  and  has  otherwise  said  nothing 
to  discredit  or  minimize  the  importance  of  his  work. 

Much  of  this  work  is  directly  accessible  in  Milan,  or 
in  neighboring  villages  at  the  farthest.  Luini’s  easel 
paintings  in  other  galleries  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are, 
moreover,  in  two  particular  instances  among  the  best 
known  pictures  in  Europe. 


OF  MADONNA  ENTHRONED 


This  painter  has,  therefore,  been  accessible  in  a double 
sense  to  the  world  at  large — accessible  in  the  local  and 
physical  sense,  and  accessible  also  in  the  spiritual  sense,  as 
may  be  noted  again,  farther  on.  In  the  case  of  his  numer- 
ous frescoes  his  works  are  well  documented  by  local  records 
and  accounts,  and  the  main  events  of  his  life  activity  are 
therefore  definitely  dated.  He  appears  to  have  first  lived 
in  Milan  about  1500,  and  there  is  no  known  mention  of 
his  activities  after  1533.  The  dates  suggested  for  his 
birth  vary  between  the  years  1460  and  1480,  with  a possible 
preference  for  the  medium  date  of  1470  or  1475  (the  latter 
date  assigned  by  Morelli). 

Thus  Luini’ s career  as  a painter  falls  exactly  within  the 
limits  of  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art,  which  began  with 
the  completion  of  Da  Vinci’s  “Last  Supper”  in  1498, 
and  closed  mainly  (outside  of  Venice)  with  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527,  and  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530. 

Formerly  regarded  as  the  leading  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Luini  is  now  more  accurately  considered  his 
leading  follower.  Da  Vinci  left  Milan  in  1499.  Luini 
is  not  known  to  have  visited  Milan  before  1500,  but  he 
is  ranked  as  a follower  of  Leonardo’s  school  and  methods 
in  oil  painting,  and  he  is  also  universally  recognized  as  the 
most  distinguished  painter  in  the  very  considerable  follow- 
ing which  had  gathered  about  the  famous  Academy  in  Milan 
which  Da  Vinci  founded.  So  intimate  was  the  relation- 
ship between  these  artists  as  regards  the  resemblance  of 
certain  works  that  two  of  the  best  known  paintings  in 
Europe  were  catalogued  and  labelled  for  centuries  as 
Leonardo’s,  and  are  now  known  as  works  of  Luini.  One  of 
them  is  the  famous  “Christ  and  the  Doctors”  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  and  the  other  is  the  “Modesty 
and  Vanity”  (so-called)  which  was  formerly  in  the  Sciarra- 
Colonna  Palace  in  Rome.  The  latter  picture  especially 
calls  to  mind  the  dependence  of  Luini  on  Leonardo,  as  illus- 
trated by  that  consecrated  formula  of  the  entire  Milanese 
School;  its  repetition  of  the  Leonardesque  ideal,  or  type, 


of  female  beauty,  with  regular  features,  high  cheek  bones, 
long  nose,  delicate  chin,  sweet  expression  and  subtle  or 
evanescent  smile.  In  spite  of  the  frequent  appearance 
of  this  type  in  Luini’s  easel  pictures  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Leonardo  was  not  his  first  master,  and  that  he  had 
previously  been  the  disciple  of  Borgognone  and  of  Braman- 
tino,  earlier  Milanese  painters  of  important  and  con- 
siderable merit,  who  had  in  no  way  yielded  to  Leonardo’s 
manner  in  this,  or  in  other,  respects. 

Thus,  we  may  note  that  the  very  lovely  face  of  the 
Madonna  recently  obtained  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
does  not  show  any  accented  resemblance  to  the  Leonardo 
type,  although  it  slightly  resembles  it.  This  independence 
of  the  Leonardo  formula  is  a well-known  characteristic 
of  Luini’s  early  frescoes,  and  also  appears  in  certain  later 
easel  pictures,  notably  in  the  famous  “Madonna  of  the 
Rose  Hedge”  (Brera  Gallery,  Milan),  which  dates  between 
1515  and  1520. 

Luini’s  technical  capacity  as  a painter  in  oils  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  century -long  attributions  of  cer- 
tain of  his  works  to  the  greatest  artist  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. As  a painter  of  fresco,  the  field  in  which  he  was 
most  active,  he  is  distinguished  by  good  drawing,  most 
attractive  color,  and  inventive  and  dramatic  genius,  j 
His  deficiency  in  fresco  was  lack  of  monumental  and  archi- 
tectural balance  of  composition.  His  supreme  merits  were 
ingenuous  simplicity  in  the  representation  and  expression 
of  spiritual  sentiment,  and  of  sincere  religious  feeling,  and 
the  love  of  natural  beauty.  So  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
amiable  are  his  creations  that  they  shun  with  equal  success 
the  taint  of  insipidity  and  the  suspicion  that  purely  physical 
beauty  was  his  dominant  aim.  In  fact,  even  to  mention 
the  name  of  Luini  to  those  who  know  his  art  is  to  evoke  a 
mental  vision  of  that  unaffected  grace  and  spiritualized 
beauty  which  all  expert  authority  has  agreed  to  recognize 
as  his  peculiar  characteristic. 

In  Italian  art  of  an  earlier  date  the  thorough  technical 
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facility  which  we  find  in  Luini’s  period  was  lacking.  In 
later  Italian,  and  in  later  European,  art  there  was  well- 
calculated  dexterity,  and  frequently  consummate  ability, 
but  the  flower  of  ingenuous  simplicity  did  not  flourish. 
Thus  in  Luini’s  own  art  there  is  the  rare  combination  of 
one  of  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  the  greatest  period 
with  the  personal  accent  in  the  same  given  direction  of  the 
artist’s  individual  tendencies  and  character. 

We  have  mentioned  the  general  consensus  of  expert 
authority  which  recognizes  the  absence  of  monumental 
power  and  of  monumental  arrangement  in  Luini’s  work, 
and  yet  it  is  exactly  in  this  particular  that  the  Brooklyn 
Madonna  takes  high  rank.  The  charming  sweetness  of 
the  music-making  cherubs  is  what  we  expect  from  Luini, 
but  the  lofty  composure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  monumental 
dignity  of  the  composition,  with  its  stern  symmetry  of 
balanced  arrangement  are  qualities  which  we  scarcely 
expect  from  this  artist.  Here  it  is  the  period,  rather  than 
the  painter,  which  has  spoken  its  last  word.  The  tradi- 
tional dignity  of  the  Italian  altar-piece,  and  its  naturally 
monumental  composition  have,  so  to  speak,  saved  Luini 
from  himself,  who  has  left  us  in  this  work  rather  a monu- 
ment of  his  period  than  a typically  characteristic  work 
of  his  own  personality.  Composure  is  the  last  word  in 
art;  it  was  not  always  the  last  word  of  Luini,  but  it  defines 
the  ineffable  greatness  of  this  altar-piece. 

Judged  by  the  evidence  of  style,  and  without  reference 
to  other  works  by  Luini,  I believe  that  this  picture 
dates  not  very  far  from  the  year  1510.  Its  dimensions 
are  94  x 54  inches. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Catholina  Lambert  Collection, 
from  which  the  painting  was  purchased,  mentions  that  the 
picture  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  Thomas  Agnew 
& Sons,  the  London  dealers,  and  that  it  had  been  previously 
for  over  a century  in  a private  collection  in  North  Cumber- 
land. W.  H.  G. 


Wood-Engraving  and  Henry  Wolf 
HE  Art  of  Wood-Engraving  has  always  been 


peculiarly  associated  with  that  of  the  printing 
press.  The  mechanical  developments  of  the  latter  during 
the  past  forty  years  together  with  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  photography  during  the 
same  period  were  important  factors  in  revolutionizing  the 
art  of  wood-engraving  which  from  about  1876  increasingly 
inclined  towards  the  technique  and  effects  of  painting. 

But  the  aid  of  photography,  which  in  its  mechanical 
features  helped  so  materially  in  the  development  of  this 
new  phase  of  wood-engraving  was  soon  claimed  exclusively 
by  the  photo-etching  processes  and  the  five-hundred-year 
vocation  of  the  wood-engraver  came  to  a sudden  close. 

Some  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  new  and  distinctly 
American  school  of  wood-engraving  as  Frederick  Juengling 
and  J.  H.  E.  Whitney  did  not  live  to  see  the  virtual  aban- 
donment of  their  beloved  art,  but  the  lives  of  other  eminent 
engravers  were  embittered  and  shortened  through  the 
struggle  with  poverty  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  ideals  as  their 
vocation  was  suddenly  swept  from  them.  Many  splendid 
engravers  as  Aikman,  Bernstrom,  Closson,  Evans,  French, 
King,  Kingsley,  Peckwell,  Pettit,  Putnam,  Miss  C.  A.  Powell, 
and  others  whose  studies  in  art  extended  beyond  the  practice 
of  their  own  special  phase,  carried  their  activities  with 
success  into  painting,  engraving  in  copper,  and  the  occasional 
execution  of  engravings  from  their  own  designs.  These 
efforts  have  been,  however,  somewhat  intermittent,  though 
their  achievements  will  live  as  monuments  to  l he  genius 
which  produced  them. 
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Of  the  list  of  brilliant  men,  some  of  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned,  two  only  remain  prominently  in  the 
field,  or  rather — sad  to  say — one  only  now — as  Mr.  Henry 
Wolf  has  passed  away  within  a few  days.  It  is  of  this  gifted 
artist  and  his  work  that  a few  brief  comments  in  connection 
with  the  present  memorial  exhibition  are  ventured. 

Speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Cole  is  the  exponent  of  his  Art  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  old,  and  Mr.  Wolf  of  the  modern, 
masters  of  painting. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wolf  may  be  summed  up  in  the  term 
often  applied  to  him,  44 the  Painter's  Engraver,”  that  is, 
he  so  rendered  the  subjects  of  various  painters  as  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  their  work  without  intruding  or  exploiting 
his  own  special  art  of  engraving.  This,  as  has  been  in- 
timated, was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  so-called 
4 4 New”  or  last  phase  of  American  wood-engraving,  but  was 
carried  by  Mr.  Wolf  to  its  ultimate  perfection. 

The  problems  involved  in  this  consummation  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Call  upon  the  Artist  himself  to  make  a 
Black  and  White  drawing  to  a scale  of  as  many  inches  as 
his  own  painting  in  colour  in  feet  and  he  will  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  of  a successful  translation. 

Of  course  the  essential  qualification  required  in  the 
interpretation  of  such  original  compositions  is  the  artistic 
faculty  to  perceive  and  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the 
artist’s  intention  and  the  almost  intuitive  knowledge  and 
calculation  of  what  features  to  eliminate  in  the  reduction 
to  a small  scale,  in  order  to  retain  the  unity  of  the  ensemble 
without  sacrificing  the  subtle  nuancing  of  color  which  the 
painter  is  free  to  indulge  in.  But  added  to  this  intuitive 
faculty  there  must  be  the  technical  power  acquired  by  long 
training  and  experience  in  the  Engraving  Art.  . . It  is 

due  to  these  natural  and  acquired  qualifications  that  so 
many  generous  acknowledgments  reached  Mr.  Wolf  from 
both  American  and  European  artists  — men  of  eminent 
repute  in  their  profession. 
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In  a symposium  of  wood-engravers  which  appeared  in 
Harper’s  monthly  magazine  for  February,  1880,  the  engravers 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their  case  in  the 
controversy  then  raging  respecting  the  “ new  school”  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wolf  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

“The  aim  of  the  engraver  ought  to  be  to  render  as  faith- 
fully as  possible  the  drawing  that  has  been  given  him. 
So  faithfully  should  this  be  done  that  the  spectator  will  see 
in  the  engraving,  not  the  engraver,  but  the  original  artist 
after  whose  work  the  engraving  has  been  made.  This 
attainment  I consider  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  per- 
fection in  wood-engraving- — when  engraving  from  an  oil 
painting,  I do  not  try  to  render  the  brush  marks,  the  heaps 
of  paint,  the  texture  of  the  canvas;  all  these  bas-reliefs 
in  miniature  are  not  seen  when  the  painting  is  seen  at  the 
proper  distance  and  in  full  light.  My  effort  is  to  follow  the 
feeling,  the  elan  of  the  painter.  Still,  in  many  instances 
I indicate  the  direction  taken  by  the  brush,  if  not  the  brush 
marks  themselves.  Just  here  I sympathize  with  Mr.  Lin- 
ton when  he  asks,  ‘What  would  you  say  to  the  engraver 
who  should  so  far  disregard  the  bold  carelessness  charac- 
teristic of  the  painting  as  to  give  you  in  niggling  minuteness 
every  brush  and  trowel  mark,  in  order  that,  or  so  that,  you 
may  forget  the  real  worth  of  the  picture,  despite  the  painter’s 
slovenliness  and  absolute  disdain  of  finish,  in  your  ad- 
miration of  the  engraver’s  most  delicate  and  neatest 
handling.’  ” 

To  the  principles  here  enunciated  Mr.  Wolf  has  been 
uniformly  true. 

These  numerous  letters  from  artists  of  diverse  individu- 
alities would,  taken  together,  constitute  an  adequate  charac- 
terization of  Mr.  Wolf’s  engraving,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  they  may  be  collected  for  publication.  We  can 
only  allude  here  generally  to  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
Mr.  Wolf’s  line  treatment  in  which  it  follows  the  directions 
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suggested  by  the  modeling  of  the  painter’s  brush  work,  and 
to  the  absolute  truth  in  the  relation  of  his  plane  masses. 
Always  striking  the  key  note  to  his  scale  of  line  with  cer- 
tainty there  is  never  any  consequent  fumbling  to  disturb 
the  unity  and  repose  of  his  presentations. 

A fascinating  example  of  mingled  strength  and  delicacy 
combined  in  an  effect  of  breadth  and  repose  is  Mr.  Wolf's 
4 ‘Yankee  Pedlar”  after  Eastman  Johnson.  The  eye  takes 
in  the  ensemble  at  a glance  without  a jarring  note. 

Honours  came  generously  and  well  deserved  to  Mr.  Whfff, 
and  the  last  and  crowning  acknowledgment  was  the  award 
of  the  grand  prize  in  etching  and  engraving  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition — the  first  time  we  believe  that  these  two 
arts  have  been  united  for  competition  in  award.  In  this 
first  instance  the  Engraver  carried  the  palm. 

G.  H.  W. 
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The  South  Atlantic  Flight  Group 

EW  to  museums  in  America,  both  in  the  style  of 


installation  and  the  kinds  of  birds  shown,  is  the 
recently  completed  group  of  South  Atlantic  petrels. 
The  unique  feature  of  this  exhibit  lies  in  the  vantage- 
point  of  the  observer,  who  finds  himself  apparently  on 
the  deck  of  some  sailing  vessel,  off-shore,  beating  against 
a fresh  Atlantic  wind.  Beyond  the  good  ship’s  rail  and 
tarred  shrouds,  hurrying  across  a white-capped  ocean 
and  gray  sky,  are  the  “ship-followers” — brave  little  mari- 
time birds  which,  south  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  southern 
latitude,  inhabit  the  seas  around  the  world.  For  days 
and  weeks  together  flocks  of  these  birds,  sometimes  com- 
prising a dozen  species,  fly  in  the  wake  of  windjammers, 
and  when  the  breeze  is  brisk  they  often  overhaul  and  dart 
ahead  of  a ship,  passing  so  closely  as  almost  to  brush  the 
rigging  with  their  wings.  Such  an  incident,  observed 
many  times  during  the  Museum’s  subantarctic  expedition 
of  1912-1913,  is  reproduced  in  the  exhibit. 

Two  species  of  petrels  are  shown,  one  selected  because  of 
its  inconceivable  abundance  in  the  southern  oceans,  the 
other  for  the  striking  pattern  of  its  black  and  white  plum- 
age as  well  as  its  important  place  in  the  history  and  lore 
of  the  sea.  The  latter  bird  is  the  far-famed  “Cape  pigeon” 
(. Petrella  capensis ),  mentioned  in  practically  all  books  of 
southern  voyages.  Its  name,  derived  originally  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  since  acquired  a new  connotation, 
for  many  English-speaking  sailors  call  it  the  “Cape  Horn 
pigeon.”  To  whalers  and  sealers  of  New  England,  it  is 
frequently  known  as  the  “speckled  haglet.” 
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The  exhibit  of  South  Atlantic  Petrels  in  flight. 
From  the  group  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


SHIP- FOLLOWERS” 


The  Cape  pigeon  nests  among  clefts  of  the  rocks  on 
islands  close  to  the  Antarctic  Circle,  South  Georgia  probably 
marking  the  northern  limit  of  its  breeding  range.  On  its 
ocean  wanderings  it  sometimes  reaches  the  equator.  It 
is  an  aggressive,  quarrelsome  bird,  and  it  seems  to  be  equally 
active  by  day  or  night,  the  writer  having  repeatedly  heard 
great  flocks  of  the  “pigeons”  feeding  with  a tremendous 
hubbub,  from  dusk  until  dawn,  upon  blubber  floating 
alongside  a sealing  ship.  During  quiet  weather  at  sea, 
Cape  pigeons  often  trail  after  a vessel  by  setting  their  stiff 
wings  as  gliders,  keeping  the  breast  an  inch  or  so  above  the 
water,  and  propelling  themselves  with  rapid,  alternating 
strokes  of  their  feet.  In  this  manner  they  cover  long 
distances  without  an  apparent  beat  of  the  wings.  When 
they  settle  on  the  sea  and  turn  back  their  heads  to  preen 
the  feathers,  they  look  for  all  the  world  like  true  pigeons  in 
a strange  element. 

The  other  petrel  shown  in  the  group  is  the  whale-bird  or 
“scooper”  ( Prion  banksi),  a smaller  bird  of  a delicate  blue 
color.  Its  pelagic  range  coincides  largely  with  that  of  the 
Cape  pigeon,  but  it  breeds  only  on  the  more  northerly 
of  the  subantarctic  islands.  Its  foremost  characteristic, 
as  a species,  is  strength  of  numbers,  for  beyond  the  southern 
“horse  latitudes”  the  space  within  the  whole  circle  of  the 
horizon  often  seems  alive  with  the  legions  of  these  flutter- 
ing creatures.  An  account  of  the  flight  and  feeding  habits 
of  the  whale-bird,  with  an  explanation  of  its  sea  names, 
may  be  found  on  pages  92  to  94  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Quarterly. 

The  specimens  exhibited  in  the  group  were  collected  at 
the  island  of  South  Georgia.  Three  mounted  whale- 
birds  occupy  the  center,  surrounded  by  half  a dozen  Cape 
pigeons,  while  models  of  others,  reduced  to  give  the  proper 
perspective,  carry  the  vista  back  toward  the  faint  sky- 
line. The  birds  were  prepared  and  installed  by  Messrs. 
Rockwell  and  Altman;  the  painted  background  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Tschudy.  " R.  C.  M. 
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DALECAR  LIAN  GIRL  IN  WINTER  COSTUME 


Prom  t h « 
M use 


painting  by  ANDERS  L.  ZORN  in  the  Brooklyn 
m’s  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Swedish  Art. 


Swedish  Art  in  America 


By  Christian  Brinton* 

Author  of  “ Modern  Artists “Impressions  of  the  Art 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


HE  exhibition  of  contemporary  Swedish  art  which 


won  such  a conspicuous  measure  of  public  approval 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  and  is  now  appearing  with 
similar  success  elsewhere,  bases  its  appeal  upon  the 
sound  and  sturdy  love  of  clime  and  country.  The  splendid 
reception  accorded  this  exhibition  is,  before  all  else,  a tribute 
to  the  racial  integrity  of  the  Swedish  nation.  It  marks  a 
reaction  against  that  shallow  cosmopolitanism  of  mood 
and  manner  which  has  so  long  characterized  American 
aesthetic  endeavor.  Because  the  butterfly  conception  of 
beauty  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  effete  Whistler  fails  to 
widen  the  sympathies  or  augment  the  sum  of  feeling  we 
now  and  then  turn  with  undisguised  relief  to  a display 
such  as  the  Swedes  have  sent  us.  It  is  with  no  little  zest 
that  we  here  confront  the  frank  delineation  of  native  type 
and  scene  or  pay  tribute  to  those  states  of  creative  con- 
sciousness which  we  instinctively  recognize  as  peculiarly 
Northern  in  their  lyric  fervor  or  robust  naturalism.  One 
can  in  brief  admire  the  work  of  the  Swedes  without  pro- 
fessional pose  or  scholastic  cant,  and  it  is  these  factors 
which  largely  account  for  the  gratifying  response  which  the 
exhibition  has  aroused  in  our  midst. 

The  art  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  is  the  youngest, 
in  the  matter  of  actual  date,  in  all  Europe.  It  is  but  a 
scant  century  since  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  could 
^Copyright  1910,  by  Christian  Brinton 
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boast  what  may  be  termed  a native  school.  The  com- 
parative remoteness  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  Continent, 
the  barrier  of  unfamiliar  language,  and  kindred  causes, 
conspired  for  a considerable  period  to  keep  these  nations 
isolated  from  the  main  cultural  currents  of  the  age.  It 
was  the  Swedes  who,  through  the  restless  lust  of  conquest, 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  it  is 
Swedish  art  which,  in  point  of  priority  as  well  as  general 
importance,  claims  initial  consideration  from  the  student 
of  Scandinavian  aesthetic  development. 

Just  as  it  was  a German,  Holbein,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  English  painting,  so  it  was  the  Hamburger, 
Ehrenstrahl,  who  has  been  rightly  called  the  father  of  paint- 
ing in  Sweden.  It  was  in  response  to  the  desire  for  mag- 
nificence following  the  pillage  and  plunder  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  that  such  men  as  the  architect,  Tessin,  and  the 
portrait  and  decorative  painter,  Ehrenstrahl,  placed  their 
respective  talents  at  the  service  of  king  and  court.  The 
art  of  the  day  was  regal  and  pompous.  The  impressive 
royal  palace  and  the  baroque  likenesses  of  the  three  Swedish 
monarchs  whom  Ehrenstrahl  limned  alike  reflect  the  pre- 
tence of  late  Renaissance  standards  of  taste.  They  elo- 
quently typify  that  militant  pride  which  had  been  inflated 
by  brilliant  victories  upon  foreign  battle-field. 

There  was  however  nothing  racial,  nothing  indigenous, 
in  the  art  of  this  period  any  more  than  there  was  in  that 
of  the  epoch  which  followed.  The  gay,  sparkling  elegance 
of  the  Gustavian  regime  was  Gallic,  not  Swedish  in  spirit, 
and  such  artists  as  Lundberg,  Roslin,  Lafrensen,  and  Hall 
were  more  Parisian  than  Peninsular.  Gracious  and  refined 
as  was  their  Franco-Swedish  rococo  inspiration,  it  was 
of  exotic  origin,  a product  of  superficial  conditions.  And 
so  also  may  be  characterized  the  British  influence,  chiefly 
that  of  Reynolds  and  of  Gainsborough,  which  made  itself 
felt  in  the  portraits  of  von  Breda  and  the  landscapes  of 
Elias  Martin.  It  is  indeed  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 


pessimism  of  that  engaging  cosmopolitan,  Egron  Lund- 
gren,  who,  during  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century, 
could  see  scant  hope  for  the  future  of  Swedish  painting. 
And  yet  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed.  The 
sweeping  aside  of  the  arid  formalism  of  the  classic  era 
was  followed  by  the  rise  of  a romanticism  which,  despite 
manifest  exaggerations,  possessed  the  sovereign  quality 
of  feeling,  of  emotion. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  Swedish  artists  of  the 
day  were  virtual  expatriates  who  resided  for  long  periods 
abroad  and  devoted  themselves  to  foreign  type  and  scene, 
still  the  glow  of  colour  and  cult  of  character  found  place 
upon  their  canvases.  They  flocked  to  Rome,  Diisseldorf, 
Munich,  or  Paris  as  the  case  might  be.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  they  imitated  Leopold  Robert,  Andreas 
Achenbach,  Rottmann,  or  the  Frenchmen,  Delacroix  and 
Couture.  Nevertheless,  there  was  in  their  work  a striving 
for  independence  of  vision  and  treatment.  Fagerlin,  Jern- 
berg,  and  above  all  Hockert,  were  the  leading  exponents  of 
peasant  genre,  while  in  Blommer  and  Malmstrom  you 
meet  flashes  of  genuine  northern  imagination.  Hockert, 
who  lived  and  painted  for  several  years  in  Paris,  excelled 
both  as  an  interpreter  of  popular  life  and  as  an  historical 
painter,  his  “Burning  of  the  Royal  Palace,  1697,”  taking 
rank  beside  Pilo’s  “Coronation  of  Gustaf  III.”  Veritable 
precursors  of  the  modern  movement,  these  men  fostered 
as  best  they  knew  that  spirit  of  nationalism  which  was  in 
due  course  to  redeem  and  revivify  the  art  of  the  North. 

The  task  so  ably  undertaken  by  Hockert  and  his  asso- 
ciates was  continued  by  Edvard  Bergh,  Per  Daniel  Holm, 
Alfred  Wahlberg,  Reinhold  Norstedt,  Georg  von  Rosen, 
and  Gustaf  Cederstrom.  With  Bergh  and  Norstedt  you 
note  the  increasing  importance  of  landscape  as  an  inde- 
pendent motive.  With  von  Rosen  and  Cederstrom  you 
are  face  to  face  with  competent  portraiture  and  highly  pro- 
fessional, if  somewhat  pretentious,  historical  composition. 


WINTER  IN  THE  FOREST,  DALECARLIA 

From  the  painting  by 
ANSHELM  SCHULTZBERG 
in  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  Exihibition  of 
Contemporary  Swedish  Art. 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE 

From  the  painting  by 
GUSTAV  FJAESTAD 
in  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  Exhibition 
Contemporary  Swedish  Art. 
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YV  ith  YV  ahlberg  you  witness  for  the  first  time  in  Swedish 
art  that  unity  of  mood  and  lyric  beauty  of  sentiment— 
stamning  the  Swedes  call  it — which  presaged  the  coming 
of  true  outdoor  treatment.  It  was  in  fact  such  men  as 
YYahlberg,  August  Hagborg,  and  Hugo  Salmson  who 
demolished  the  prestige  of  Diisseldorf  and  identified  them- 
selves with  the  contemporary  French  school.  The  grey- 
green  landscape  setting  of  Bastien-Lepage  and  the  sober 
peasant  who  appealed  to  one’s  sense  of  social  pity,  entered 
Swedish  art  with  the  work  of  these  men.  Sincere  observers 
of  atmospheric  effect,  and  close  students  of  character, 
they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  modernism.  After 
this  date  there  could  be  no  turning  back.  Light  once 
and  for  all  began  to  shed  its  shimmering  glory  over  nature 
and  man. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  sketch  with  a certain  particu- 
larity the  unfolding  of  Swedish  painting  in  order  that  you 
may  fully  grasp  its  general  outlines.  At  first  an  effete 
and  aristocratic  product  catering  to  a limited  section  of 
society,  it  ultimately  became  democratic,  not  to  say  uni- 
versal, in  aim  and  application.  It  submitted  in  a limited 
though  not  less  specific  degree  to  those  same  influences 
which  moulded  pictorial  taste  on  the  Continent.  Classic, 
romantic,  and  subsequently  realistic,  it  was  preparing  to 
accept  in  robust,  straightforward  fashion  the  programme 
of  the  modern  school. 

In  deference  to  those  who  cling  to  dates,  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  1880  as  the  year  when  these  newer  ideas  began 
to  assume  definite  form  in  the  minds  of  the  Swedish  painters. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Zorn,  Larsson,  Liljefors,  Nord- 
strom, and  the  talented  but  ill-fated  Ernst  Josephson  were 
living  and  studying  in  France.  They  logically  became 
apostles  of  aesthetic  progress,  ardent  disciples  of  Manet, 
Cazin,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  their  colleagues.  Restless 
of  temperament  and  thirsty  for  the  picturesque,  Zorn  and 
Josephson  posted  off  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean 
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coast,  but  five  years  later  they  all  foregathered  in  Stock- 
holm, launched  an  exhibition  of  their  work,  and  made 
their  first  bid  for  public  approval.  While  the  approval 
was  by  no  means  unanimous,  they  managed  to  arouse 
considerable  interest,  and,  after  a spirited  contest,  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  a certain  measure  of  support.  The 
exhibition  of  1885  led  to  the  founding  the  following  year 
of  the  society  known  as  the  Konstnarsforbundet,  an  organ- 
ization which,  despite  its  tendency  toward  autocracy, 
has  largely  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  contemporary  Swedish 
school. 


It  was  this  revolt  against  academic  ascendancy,  coupled 
with  a spontaneous  return  to  native  scene  and  inspiration 
which  proved  the  salvation  of  Swedish  art.  Unlike  their 
predecessors,  the  men  of  this  particular  period  did  not 
remain  abroad,  but  returned  home  to  continue  the  fight 
upon  Scandinavian  soil.  The  note  of  nationalism  soon 
made  itself  felt  in  their  work,  and  it  is  this  element  of 
nationalism,  sturdy  and  forthright,  which  is  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  latter-day  Swedish  painting.  Bold  or 
delicate,  brilliant  or  subdued,  the  art  of  these  men  is  a 
song  in  praise  of  Sweden.  There  is  no  corner  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  painter  has  not  penetrated,  no  class  or  con- 
dition of  society  which  he  has  not  portrayed.  Sverige 
genom  lwnstndrsbgon — Sweden  through  the  artist’s  eye — is, 
in  the  words  of  our  friend  and  confrere,  Carl  G.  Laurin, 
what  these  painters  have  given  us,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  welcome  or  appropriate. 


Although  bound  together  by  a manifest  community 
of  aim  and  idea,  each  man  worked  along  individual  lines. 
After  achieving  a reputation  as  a successful  mural  decorator, 
Carl  Larsson  settled  at  Falun,  where  he  built  himself  the 
bright-tinted  home  which  is  famous  the  world  over.  Every- 
one knows  and  loves  Sundborn.  In  these  spirited,  sparkling 
water-colours  we  see  it  winter  and  summer,  outside 
and  within.  Conceived  in  a vein  of  Swedish  rococo  with 
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a basis  of  substantial  Dalecarlian  motive,  this  series  con- 
stitutes a domestic  cycle  the  like  of  which  you  can  meet 
nowhere  else  in  art.  And  just  as  Larsson  found  his  inspira- 
tion amid  the  endearing  associations  of  family  life  and 
became  the  foremost  Swedish  intimist,  so  Bruno  Liljefors, 
the  son  of  a powdermaker  and  himself  a born  sportsman- 
painter,  ranks  as  the  leading  exponent  of  naturalism. 
First  in  Uppland,  and  later  among  the  wave-washed  skerries 
of  Bullero  in  the  sodra  skargard , or  Stockholm  archipelago, 
he  studied  on  the  scene,  as  no  other  artist  has,  the  secrets 
of  bird  and  animal  life.  The  canvases  of  Liljefors  present 
to  us  in  their  primal  spontaneity  of  play  or  hungry  passion 
a family  of  foxes,  a pair  of  great  sea  eagles,  or  a flock  of 
wild  geese  feeding  in  the  lush  marshland.  At  the  out- 
set perhaps  a trifle  over-faithful  to  certain  purely  objective 
aspects  of  his  subject,  Liljefors  later  broadened  his  style. 
With  succeeding  years  he  has  learned  to  offer  something 
more  than  a mere  analysis  of  the  world  of  outdoor  nature. 
His  recent  canvases  indeed  prove  that  he  is  fully  abreast 
of  the  modern  movement. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Anders  Zorn  has  always 
been  cosmopolitan  in  his  proclivities,  he,  too,  was  unable 
to  resist  the  call  of  his  native  country,  and  after  a few  years 
constructed  at  Mora,  near  his  humble  birthplace,  a spacious 
timber  house  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  depiction  of 
peasant  type  and  scene.  You  may  have  met  Zorn  many 
times  and  in  many  places,  yet  you  do  not  know  him  until 
you  have  tracked  him  to  this  forest-screened  retreat  by 
the  silver  rim  of  Lake  Siljan,  which  material  success  has 
enabled  him  to  embellish  after  the  fashion  of  a true  prince 
of  art.  And  however  much  you  may  admire  his  likenesses 
of  society  queen  or  captain  of  industry,  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  it  is  at  Mora,  and  still  farther  up 
country  at  Gopsmoor,  where  his  finest  things  have  been 
accomplished.  The  pull  of  deep-rooted  natural  forces 
here  draws  him  toward  the  very  essence  of  local  life  and 
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These  canvases  in  short  constitute  not  alone  a precious 
series  of  documents  relative  to  the  customs  and  costumes 
of  the  sturdy  denizens  of  Dalecarlia;  they  also  chant  a joyous 
hymn  to  bodily  health  and  beauty.  They  are  frankly 
pagan  and  Dionysian  in  spirit.  They  hark  back  to  days 
when  the  world  was  younger  and  freer  than  it  now  is. 
You  have  only  to  glance  at  them  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  the  antique  devotees  of  wine,  dance,  and  tuneful 
pipe  flourish  even  in  subarctic  forest. 

Each  section  of  Sweden  has  in  fact  found  its  chosen 
interpreter.  Not  far  from  Larsson’s  delectable  domicile 
at  Falun  lives  and  paints  Anshelm  Schultzberg,  whose 
work  is  year  by  year  acquiring  subtler  colour  and  a more 
concise  mastery  of  form.  At  Arvika,  near  Lake  Vanern, 
or,  when  the  grip  of  frost  is  upon  him,  at  Abisko,  in  the 
far  north,  may  be  seen  Gustav  Fjaestad,  Sweden’s  premier 
snow  painter.  Formerly  a champion  skater,  Fjaestad 
pictures  as  does  no  other  artist  the  inviolate  whiteness  of 
winter.  At  once  naturalistic  and  stylistic,  he  extracts  the 
essential  beauty  from  a given  subject  no  matter  how 
simple  the  elements  may  be.  And  not  only  is  he  a painter, 
but  also  a handicraftsman  of  uncommon  capacity,  his 
carved  furniture,  tapestries,  wood-cuts,  and  the  like  con- 
tributing their  quota  to  an  always  individual  and  accom- 
plished ensemble.  Varmland,  the  home  of  song  and  fancy, 
of  Tegner,  Froding,  and  Selma  Lagerlof,  was  also  the 
scene  of  the  late  Otto  Hesselbom’s  monumental  canvases. 
In  great,  sweeping  mass  and  rhythmic  line  he  was  able  to 
fix  for  us  the  profile  of  forest  rising  against  the  sky  and  the 
surface  of  lake  silvered  by  the  sheen  of  long  northern 
twilight. 

With  such  pictorial  possibilities  at  hand,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  group  of  Swedish  painters  you  note  con- 
genially assembled  in  Hugo  Birgir’s  “Luncheon  at  Ledoyen’s” 
in  the  Goteborg  Museum,  should  sooner  or  later  have 
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striven  to  cast  off  an  effete  continentalism  and  turn  their 
eyes  toward  the  home  country.  The  actual  work  had  how- 
ever to  be  carried  forth  by  fresher,  more  vigorous  talents. 
In  addition  to  the  artists  already  cited,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Carl  Wilhelmson,  of  the  humorous  and  incisive 
Albert  Engstrom,  the  austere  Nordstrom,  and  Nils  Kreuger, 
the  painter  of  horses  seen  among  the  sparse,  close-cropped 
hill  pastures  of  Oland.  The  production  of  these  men  and 
their  associates,  characteristic  though  it  be,  nevertheless 
offers  but  an  incomplete  picture  of  that  inspiring  nationalist 
movement,  that  awakening  of  race  consciousness  which 
was  at  this  period  making  itself  felt  along  all  lines  of  Swedish 
endeavour.  You  will  recognize  the  same  forces  at  play 
in  the  early  novels  of  Strindberg — veritable  masterpieces 
of  penetrant  observation,  and  in  the  more  lyrical  and  colour- 
ful periods  of  Verner  von  Heidenstam.  Alike  in  letters 
and  in  art  the  study  of  milieu  became  the  watchword  of 
the  younger  generation. 

The  focal  point  of  this  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  life- 
work  of  the  late  Arthur  Hazelius.  It  was  he  who  redis- 
covered for  the  Swedish  people  their  national  birthright. 
With  indefatigable  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  the  records  of  a vanishing 
culture  and  displayed  them  with  accuracy  and  effectiveness. 
You  may  assume  that  you  know  Swedish  art  if  you  have 
visited  the  leading  painters  in  their  homes,  or  are  familiar 
with  the  National  Museum  and  the  more  comprehensive 
contents  of  the  Goteborg  Museum.  You  may  have  in- 
spected the  private  collections  of  Prins  Eugen,  Direktor 
Thiel,  Herr  C.  R.  Lamm,  and  Direktor  Thorsten  Laurin, 
yet  something  will  be  lacking  unless  you  have  studied 
the  treasure  troves  of  past  and  present  in  the  Northern 
Museum  and  at  Skansen,  or  better,  at  first  hand  among 
the  country  folk  themselves.  Sweden  is  pre-eminently 
a peasant  nation,  and  the  basis  of  Swedish  art  is  to  be 
found  in  that  primal  love  of  pure,  brilliant  colour  and 


integrity  of  structure  which  are  the  essential  characteristics 
of  peasant  achievement.  Collective  rather  than  individ- 
ualistic, this  art  expresses  in  eloquent  fashion  that  com- 
munity of  aesthetic  interest  which  produces  the  most 
significant  and  enduring  results. 

While  recognizing  the  ready  response  to  foreign  influence, 
the  attainment  of  a refined  eclecticism  such  as  you  note 
in  Swedish  painting  for  the  past  century  or  more,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  best  work  of  these  artists 
is  that  which  is  the  most  fundamentally  national  in  theme 
and  treatment.  Axel  Petersson  is  a greater  sculptor  than 
was  Molin,  and  the  drawings  of  Albert  Engstrom,  also  a 
native  of  Smaland,  outvalue  the  delicate  aquarelles  of 
Egron  Lundgren.  It  was  not  until  Sweden  discovered 
her  innate,  indigenous  possibilities  that  art  began  to  develop 
in  convincing,  healthy  fashion.  This  is  the  lesson  which 
each  successive  exhibition  of  Swedish  painting  and  sculp- 
ture teaches.  And  this  is  the  lesson  you  will  find  embodied 
in  the  current  undertaking. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  in  detail  the  com- 
prehensive display  of  graphic  or  plastic  production  which 
you  find  within  these  walls.  The  exhibition,  though  in  no 
sense  advanced  in  character,  is  representative  of  present- 
day  aesthetic  activity  in  Sweden.  You  will  not  here  observe 
any  work  by  members  of  the  autonomous  and  exclusive 
Konstnarsforbundet.  It  is  a fixed  principle  of  this  body 
to  appear  alone,  in  isolated  glory,  or  not  at  all.  As  usual 
it  was  in  this  instance  a case  of  the  Konstnarsforbundet 
or  the  rest  of  Sweden,  you  therefore  having  before  you 
what  is  virtually  the  rest  of  Sweden. 

The  collection  is  strongest,  it  would  appear,  in  the 
province  of  landscape,  for  Swedish  painting  is  a predomi- 
nantly salubrious,  outdoor  product.  The  subtle  decorative 
syntheses  of  Fjaestad,  the  grave,  dignified  vision  of  Gottfrid 
Kallstenius,  the  sensitively  viewed  forest  or  snow  scenes 
by  Anshelm  Schultzberg,  and  the  subdued,  lyric  quietude 
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of  Erik  Hedberg’s  star-studded  mountain  tarns  all  form 
a characteristic  panorama  of  exterior  motive.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  one  can  include  in  this  category  the  work 
of  a comparative  newcomer,  Helmer  Osslund,  whose  rich- 
toned,  rhythmic  studies  of  northern  waterfall  form  a 
significant  accession  to  a novel  and  interesting  ensemble. 
You  will  in  addition  not  fail  to  note  the  vigorous  Lofoten 
Island  colour-sketches  of  Anna  Boberg,  or  the  delicate 
panels  of  Oskar  Bergman  whose  gift  of  decorative  design 
is  so  highly  developed,  and  who  is  able  to  express  so  much 
with  the  slender  means  at  his  disposal. 

While  the  work  of  such  established  favorites  as  Zorn, 
Larsson,  and  Liljefors  speaks  for  itself,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Elsa  Backlund-Celsing  and  Wilhelm  Smith,  who 
combine  upon  fairly  even  terms  landscape  and  the  figure, 
as  well  as  Helmer  Mas-Olle,  who  devotes  his  energies  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  Dalecarlian  peasant.  The  latter  artist 
also  essays  portraiture,  though  in  scarcely  so  authoritative 
and  accomplished  a manner  as  does  his  colleague  Emil 
Osterman.  If  the  work  of  Mas-Olle  savours  somewhat 
of  the  older  school,  the  same  cannot  be  charged  of  Gabriel 
Strandberg,  who  selects  his  types  from  the  poorer  quarters 
of  Stockholm  and  presents  them  with  virile  stroke  and 
penetrant  intuition.  You  will  in  fact  see  nothing  in  the 
exhibition  comparable  to  these  drink-shattered  outcasts 
sitting  at  shabby  bar  or  shambling  along  in  mumbling, 
melancholy  isolation.  Strandberg  is  a modern — modern 
in  his  luminous,  broken  surfaces,  modern  in  his  mordant 
analysis  of  the  downtrodden.  Those  addicted  to  the  pre- 
carious habit  of  comparison  will  doubtless  be  tempted 
to  call  him  the  Scandinavian  van  Gogh,  saving  that  the 
stressful  and  distressed  subjects  of  the  one  are  urban, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  chiefly  rural. 

As  an  exception  to  that  modified  conservatism  which 
obviously  distinguishes  the  current  offering,  Strandberg 
is  ably  seconded  by  Axel  Torneman,  who  in  fact  strikes 
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the  most  progressive  note  of  the  display.  A Post-Impres- 
sionist he  may  safely  be  called,  the  term  being  sufficiently 
flexible  to  include  any  of  the  more  recent  manifestations  of 
aesthetic  unrest.  Others  of  the  younger  and  more  advanced 
group  are  Gregori  Aminoff,  Emil  Zoir,  and  Hugo  Carlberg, 
while  among  those  of  less  radical  sympathy  may  be  men- 
tioned Gabriel  Burmeister,  Wilhelm  Behm,  Alfred  Berg- 
strom, Olle  Hjortzberg,  Axel  Fahlcrantz,  Oscar  Hullgren, 
and  Carl  Johansson,  the  last  of  whom  finds  his  inspira- 
tion in  the  Norrland  where  mountain  and  forest  slumber 
in  the  luminous  twilight  of  the  subarctic  summer. 

The  majority  of  the  foregoing  artists  exhibit  with 
the  society  known  as  the  Svenska  Konstnarernas  Forenings, 
which  holds  its  annual  displays  in  the  Academy.  Founded 
in  1890,  the  organization  occupies  a middle  position  in  the 
history  of  contemporary  Swedish  art.  Young  men  such  as 
Helmer  Osslund  and  Hugo  Carlberg  are  welcomed  within 
the  fold,  while  one  notes  at  the  same  time  those  who,  like 
Burmeister,  still  remain  faithful  to  the  reposeful  Barbizon 
tradition.  Whatever  their  official  affiliations,  these  men  are, 
however,  seldom  without  that  capacity  for  sound,  veracious 
observation  which  is  typical  of  the  art  of  their  country. 
Whether  academy  professors  or  independent  spirits  working 
out  problems  on  their  own  account  in  some  remote  district, 
they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  new  and  untried  possibilities 
of  the  modern  palette.  You  will  find  in  Sweden  substan- 
tially the  same  proportion  of  radicals  and  conservatives 
as  elsewhere.  These  equations  seldom  vary.  There  are 
painters  in  the  Konstnarsforbundet  whom  one  would 
expect  to  see  in  the  Konstnarernas  Forenings  and  vice 
versa.  And  it  is  this  judicious  balance  of  elements  which 
adds  interest  to  the  present  exhibition. 

Somewhat  of  a revelation  to  the  general  public  should 
prove  the  work  of  John  Bauer  and  of  Ossian  Elgstrom,  two 
young  men  who  in  different  ways  typify  the  imaginative 
side  of  the  Swedish  temperament.  Compared  to  the  spon- 
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taneous  creative  fertility  of  Bauer,  the  more  deliberate 
concoctions  of  Kay  Nielsen  or  Dulac  appear  affected  and 
artificial.  These  fragments  from  a far-off  realm  are  invari- 
ably convincing,  and  reflect  that  naivete  of  feeling  which 
is  an  essential  feature  of  such  compositions.  Sweden 
already  knows  and  loves  the  author  of  Bland  Tomtar  och 
Troll,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  find  ready  acceptance 
in  America.  Elgstrom,  while  falling  into  the  same  general 
category,  presents  a different  aspect.  The  northern  strain 
in  him  is  complicated  by  a touch  of  the  Asiatic,  an  affinity 
with  the  Laplander  and  the  Japanese.  Gifts  such  as  these 
artists  possess  are  the  special  prerogative  of  youth.  Their 
older  compeer  of  brush  and  pen,  Albert  Engstrom,  draws 
his  inspiration  from  the  well-springs  of  human  nature  and 
character;  they  find  theirs  in  a wonder-world  of  awe  and 
fancy. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of  painting  in 
Sweden,  and  quite  as  definitely  marked,  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  plastic  arts.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sterile 
formalism  so  much  in  vogue  during  his  day,  Sergei  would 
have  achieved  notable  results,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Bystrom  and  Fogelberg.  The  ideals  of  the  modern  men 
are  vastly  different  from  those  of  their  predecessors.  A 
stark  monumentality  and  a marked  feeling  for  the  material 
in  use,  be  it  plaster,  bronze,  stone,  or  wood,  characterizes 
the  production  of  the  new  school.  Carl  Milles,  David 
Edstrom,  Christian  Eriksson,  Carl  Eldh,  and  Knut  Jarn 
are  all  serious,  vigorous  talents.  Their  work  is  as  a rule 
glyptic  rather  than  fictile.  They  prefer  granite  to  the  ready 
tractability  of  wax  or  clay  and  achieve  effects  which  not 
infrequently  suggest  the  stylistic  severity  of  the  early 
Assyrians  or  Egyptians.  Milles  and  Edstrom  are  dominant 
figures,  the  former  showing  astounding  creative  fertility, 
the  latter  tending  toward  a certain  archaism  of  feeling 
and  inspiration.  There  is  indeed  nothing  finer  of  its 
kind  than  Milles’s  masterly  eagles  which  adorn  the  terrace 
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of  Prins  Eugen’s  villa  at  Valdemarsudde.  The  concep- 
tions of  Edstrom,  though  more  static,  are  equally  impres- 
sive, while  the  contribution  of  Christian  Eriksson  is  instinct 
with  grace  and  movement.  Other  sculptors  who  com- 
mand attention  are  Olof  Ahlberg,  Gottfrid  Larsson,  Teodor 
Lundberg,  Herman  Neujd,  and  Ruth  Milles,  all  of  whom 
figure  in  the  present  exhibition. 

When  however  it  becomes  a question  of  downright, 
inherent  individuality,  the  foregoing  artists  must  per- 
force give  place  to  the  simple,  self-taught  peasant  lad  of 
Smaland,  Axel  Petersson.  Starting  life  as  a joiner,  he 
began  carving  for  his  own  diversion  little  figures  of  lean 
and  shrewd,  or  jolly  and  obese  local  types  such  as  he  found 
them  ready  at  hand  in  Doderhult.  Weddings,  christen- 
ings, funerals,  and  the  like  have  proved  his  favourite  sub- 
jects and  it  can  only  be  said  that  for  vigour  of  conception 
and  verity  of  characterization,  these  statuettes  are  worthy 
to  rank  beside  the  drawings  of  Daumier  or  Forain.  Quite 
frankly  the  best  plastic  work  in  Sweden  is  done  in  the  two 
most  typically  Swedish  media,  granite  and  wood.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  Greek  art  is  inconceivable  save 
in  terms  of  marble,  nor  could  the  immobility  of  the  Egyp- 
tian figures  have  been  better  expressed  than  in  basalt. 

Surveying  in  sympathetic  perspective  the  exhibition 
as  a whole  you  will  doubtless  concede  the  fact  that  the 
art  of  Sweden  is  a virile,  wholesome  manifestation,  full  of 
fresh,  unspoiled  observation  and  revealing  an  almost 
pantheistic  absorption  in  nature  and  natural  phenomena. 
There  is  little  pretence,  little  aesthetic  pose  in  this  work. 
Basing  itself  frankly  upon  national  interest  and  appeal, 
it  has  not  strayed  into  tortuous  bypaths  where  one  is  apt 
to  lose  contact  with  actual  life.  Submitting  by  turns 
to  those  larger  influences  which  have  consecutively  domi- 
nated artistic  endeavour  in  other  countries,  Swedish  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  have  not  sacrificed  that  sturdy  autonomy 
of  temper  which  must  always  remain  a requisite  charactens- 
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tic  of  aesthetic  production.  The  classic,  romantic,  realis- 
tic, and  impressionistic  impulses  have  each  left  their  stamp 
upon  this  art,  yet  you  cannot  discover  a Swedish  David, 
Delacroix,  Courbet,  or  Claude  Monet.  The  master  cur- 
rents typified  by  the  activities  of  these  northerners  have 
been  adapted  to  specific  conditions.  Though  the  lessons 
taught  upon  the  Continent  have  been  aptly  learned  you 
will  here  encounter  more  assimilation  than  imitation. 

Granting  that  this  work  displays  a proper  integrity  of 
purpose,  a distinctively  national  flavour,  it  merely  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  fulfils  certain  more  general  require- 
ments which,  after  all,  constitute  the  test  of  enduring 
achievement.  Is  the  language,  linear,  chromatic,  atmo- 
spheric, and  emotional,  which  these  canvases  speak  merely 
local,  or  does  it  attain  the  accent  of  universality?  The 
answer  is  one  that  may  well  be  left  to  the  public,  and,  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  it  has  already  proved  affirma- 
tive. The  official  exhibitions  of  Swedish  painting  and 
sculpture  which  have  successively  appeared  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  at  Rome  in  1911,  and  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915,  have  each  won  a generous  measure  of 
critical  as  well  as  popular  approval.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  the  itinerant  collection  which  toured  the  country 
in  1895-6,  and  of  the  Swedish  section  of  the  memorable 
Scandinavian  exhibition  of  1912-13. 

The  present  offering,  which  comprises  much  of  the  work 
recently  on  view  at  San  Francisco,  together  with  certain 
appropriate  additions,  makes  virtually  the  same  appeal 
as  did  its  predecessors.  It  has  been  organized  along  similar 
lines  and  its  message  to  America  is  in  no  wise  different. 
Fresh  names  have  been  added  and  others  have  disappeared. 
The  selection  has  in  the  main  tended  more  toward  con- 
servatism than  toward  radicalism;  a point  which  has  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages.  While  in  no 
sense  holding  a brief  for  Leander  Engstrom,  Einar  Jolin, 
and  other  audacious  young  Expressionister , it  is  nevertheless 
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“OH,  WHAT  A LITTLE  PALE-FACE” 

From  the  painting  by  JOHN  BAUER  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum’s  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Swedish  Art. 


safer,  when  it  comes  to  modern  issues,  to  be  inclusive  rather 
than  exclusive  for,  despite  incidental  exaggerations  of  mood 
and  manner,  the  youngsters  have  a disconcerting  habit  of 
turning  out  right. 

It  is  manifest  that  Swedish  art,  like  the  art  of  other 
countries,  is  to-day  hesitating  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  calm  of  conservatism  and  the  troubled  tides  of 
revolution  and  reform.  The  canvases  you  see  upon  these 
walls  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  those  of 
a decade  or  more  ago.  They  display  verity  of  observa- 
tion, vigour  of  tone,  and  a requisite  regard  for  atmospheric 
effect.  Save  in  certain  cases,  as  for  example  with  t he  work 
of  Fjaestad,  the  element  of  synthesis  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  There  are  in  Sweden,  painters  who  are  able  to 
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organize  as  well  as  to  observe,  and  it  is  in  their  hands  that 
the  destiny  of  Swedish  art  resides.  If  in  brief  Swedish 
painting  is  to  remain  true  to  its  traditions — true  especially 
to  that  stirring  impetus  which  emanated  from  the  men 
of  eighteen  eighty — it  cannot  continue  stationary.  It 
must  courageously  advance  into  the  uncharted  future 
where  there  will  be  found  new  combinations,  new  colours, 
and  a subtler  sense  of  that  magic  ambience  in  which  all 
things  visible  and  invisible  are  steeped. 

C.  B. 
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NOTES 


The  Print  section  of  the  Swedish  Art  Exhibition,  shown  in  the  Print  Gallery 
January  30th— March  5th  inclusive,  consisted  of  140  etchings,  lithographs,  wood 
engravings,  and  linoleum  prints.  Of  this  number  sixty-seven  etchings  by 
Anders  Zorn  were  loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Davison  of  Brooklyn, 
and  four  etchings  by  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Bennett  of  Manhattan.  The  exhibition 
was  very  largely  attended.  Several  of  the  Swedish  prints  were  purchased  and 
two  were  acquired  by  gift.  The  former  were: — 

Bergstrom’s  “Winter”;  Johansson-Thor’s  “Evening,  Skane”;  Magnusson’s 
“Portrait  of  the  Artist”;  Mas-Olle’s  “My  Wife”;  Norlind’s  “Stork  Family”; 
and  Petersen’s  “Cats.” 

The  gifts  were:— 

Carl  Larsson’s  “Nude”  and  Burmeister’s  “The  Silent  Place,”  from  William 
A.  Putnam. 

Other  accessions  to  the  Print  Department  are : — 

Etching  by  Mathilde  de  Cordoba,  from  Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince;  etching  in 
the  Panama  Canal  series  by  Joseph  Pennell,  from  Joseph  Pennell;  four  wood 
engravings  by  the  late  Frederick  A.  Pettit,  from  Miss  Etta  H.  Pettit;  etching 
by  Thomas  Moran,  from  E.  LeGrand  Beers;  two  book  plates  by  Win.  G.  Watt, 
engraved  by  himself,  from  Mr.  Watt;  fifty  prints  from  C.  Klackner;  and  eight 
wood  cuts  by  Alfred  Rethel,  from  Clement  Heaton. 

When  Henry  Wolf,  the  American  wood  engraver,  died  in  Manhattan  on 
March  18th,  1916,  the  whole  art  world  mourned.  As  a memorial  to  him  an 
exhibition  of  his  work  has  been  arranged  in  the  Print  Gallery  extending  from 
March  26th  to  April  25th.  Thirty-seven  wood  engravings  have  been  loaned 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Wolf,  136  by  George  Howes  Whittle;  six  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Fox;  and  one  by  Edward  C.  Blum.  These  are  signed  proofs  and  are  not 
only  fine  impressions  but  cover  the  entire  range  of  his  activities  chronologically. 
Several  of  Mr.  Wolf’s  engravings  after  his  original  work  are  shown,  among 
them  his  “Morning  Star,”  “The  Duck  Pond,”  and  “ Lower  New  York  in  Mist.” 
The  portraits  include  the  “Gilbert  Stuart”  series;  “Thomas  Carlyle”  after 
Whistler;  the  latter’s  Portrait  of  his  mother;  “Robert  Louis  Stevenson”  from  the 
snapshot  by  Llovd  Osbourne;  and  “Joseph  Pulitzer.”  Among  the  landscapes, 
“The  Woodgatherers”  after  Corot  is  particularly  fine.  The  American  series  is 
the  largest,  but  the  French  and  German  artists  are  well  represented  and  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  European  schools  occasionally. 
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Mr.  Jacob  Doll,  Curator  of  Lepidoptera,  left  about  the  middle  of  March  for 
the  west  coast  of  Florida,  where  he  expects  to  spend  two  months  in  field  work. 

A temporary  exhibit  of  birds  of  the  Far  South,  collected  in  1912-1913  during 
the  Museum’s  expedition  into  the  subantarctic  Atlantic,  has  been  placed  in  the 
corridor  outside  the  Long  Island  bird  room.  Subsequently  these  mounted 
specimens  will  be  installed  in  habitat  groups  to  supplement  the  exhibit  of  South 
Atlantic  petrels  in  flight,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

An  important  gift  of  bird  skins  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Leonard  C.  Sanford, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  December,  1915,  number  of  Fauna  och  Flora , a Swedish  biological 
periodical  edited  and  printed  in  Stockholm,  publishes  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cushman  Murphy  relating  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  scientific  investigations 
in  the  subantarctic  Atlantic.  The  article  deals  particularly  with  the  great 
industries  of  whaling  and  sealing  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  traces  the 
growth  of  the  commerce,  which  has  been  brought  to  its  climax  by  Scandinavians ; 
it  makes  clear  the  present  status  of  the  industry,  and  offers  a plea  for  inter- 
national conservation  of  marine  mammals.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  Mr. 
Murphy’s  observations  at  South  Georgia. 

The  October  number  of  this  Journal  mentioned  a corroboration  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  photographs  of  architectural  refinements, 
as  coming  from  Ireland,  where  a new  church  now  building  at  Newport  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Butler,  Editor  of  the  Irish  Builder , offers  the  first  instance  of  the  revival 
of  the  so-called  widening  refinement  within  the  last  400  years.  A still  more 
recent  instance  of  the  revival  of  mediaeval  architectural  refinements  may  now 
be  quoted  for  the  United  States,  as  being  offered  by  the  nearly  completed  Swe- 
denborgian  Church  at  Bryn  Athyn  near  Philadelphia,  by  Messrs.  Cram  and 
Ferguson.  The  church  at  Bryn  Athyn  is  the  first  in  modern  times,  or  in  the 
last  400  years,  to  employ  curves  in  plan  in  the  alignment  of  the  arcades  of  the 
nave.  The  existence  of  such  curves  in  plan  in  mediaeval  architecture  was  un- 
known until  the  demonstration  offered  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  photographs. 
The  following  details  relating  to  this  Church  have  been  furnished  for  publication 
by  Mr.  Cram : The  floor  slopes  upward  from  the  entrance  of  the  chancel.  The 

nave  piers  are  on  an  alignment  slightly  concave  to  the  centre  of  the  nave,  so  that 
near  the  second  bay  the  church  is  14  inches  wider  than  it  is  at  the  ends  of  the 
nave,  and  the  “horizontals”  of  the  cornices,  parapets,  etc.,  above  the  arcades, 
are  not  horizontal  at  all,  but  are  slightly  convex  in  the  vertical  planes,  thus 
exhibiting  bends  in  elevation,  with  a total  deflection  of  about  6 inches  to  a side. 
This  bend  of  the  horizontals  in  the  vertical  plane  begins  in  the  line  of  the  arcade 
capitals.  The  second  crossing  arch  is  a foot  higher  than  the  first.  At  the 
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entrance  to  the  sanctuary  the  vertical  lines  are  inclined  outward  2^  inches  to 
a side  in  a height  of  25  feet.  The  spacings  of  the  piers  are  all  varied,  not  only 
as  regards  the  relations  of  each  successive  arcade  on  a given  side  of  the  church  as 
compared  with  the  arcade  preceding  or  following,  but  the  arcade  spacing  is  also 
varied  as  compared  with  the  arcade  directly  opposite  in  the  opposite  line.  There 
is  also  a bend  in  plan,  convex  to  the  exterior,  in  the  fagade;  the  sides  of  the 
fagade  corresponding  to  the  aisle  widths  slant  backward  in  plan,  so  that  the 
angles  of  the  fagade  are  6 inches  back  of  a line  parallel  with  the  central  front. 
In  a great  number  of  other  particulars,  persistent  effort  has  been  made  to  break 
up  and  dispel  the  monotonous  appearance  of  mathematical  and  geometric 
regularity.  The  essential  explanation  of  the  arrangements  first  described  as 
regards  curvatures  of  alignment,  bends  in  the  horizontal  lines  and  in  the  plan  of 
the  fagade,  is  also  found  in  the  effort  to  avoid  mechanical  regularity,  and  the 
resulting  monotony  of  architectural  effect.  The  innovations  described  represent 
a new  standpoint  of  criticism  in  modern  architecture.  Not  only  is  this  church 
the  first  in  modern  history  to  employ  curves  in  plan,  but  it  is  also  the  first  to 
employ  bends  in  elevation  of  the  horizontals,  and  bends  in  plan  of  the  fagade. 
All  of  these  features  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  modern  antiquarians 
and  modern  architects  through  the  Brooklyn  Museum  surveys  of  Mediaeval 
churches  and  cathedrals. 

The  following  accessions  have  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March:  Presented  by  A.  A.  Healy, 
an  Italian  painting  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  tempera  on  wood  panel,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper;  and  three  oil  paintings,  “Winter  Landscape,”  by 

E.  Lawson;  “Portrait  of  J.  P.  Kemble,”  by  Martin  Shee;  “The  Gloaming,”  by 

F.  De  Haven.  Presented  by  several  gentlemen,  a sixteenth  century  Italian  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  Madonna  Enthroned,  by  Bernardino  Luini.  Presented 
by  G.  F.  Kunz,  bronze  medal  commemorating  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  by  Miss  Anna  V.  Hyatt.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Becar,  an 
embroidered  linen  fichu  (American,  early  nineteenth  century);  presented  by 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Zabriskie,  an  Italian  processional  brocade  canopy.  The  Museum 
has  acquired  by  purchase  an  oil  painting  by  J.  Alden  Weir,  “The  Will iman tic 
Thread  Factory”  (J.  B.  Woodward  Memorial  Fund);  and  three  pieces  of  early 
American  furniture,  eighteenth  century  side-light  with  faceted  mirror,  eighteenth 
century  scroll  top  highboy,  seventeenth  century  oak  settee  (all  from  the  Batter- 
man  Fund).  There  have  also  been  loans  of  a landscape  by  Homer  I).  Martin, 
from  Mrs.  W.  S.  Ladd;  of  five  rosaries  and  eleven  crucifixes,  from  Miss  R.  A. 
Polhemus;  and  of  173  paintings  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  statuary  for  the 
Swedish  Art  Exhibition. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  other  Museum  departments  the  Library  made  two 
exhibitions  during  March.  The  first  was  an  exhibition  of  photographs  of  the 
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works  of  Bernardino  Luini  apropos  of  the  Museum’s  acquisition  of  his  painting 
“Madonna  Enthroned.”  The  photographs  were  loaned  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  and  were  displayed  on  four  large  screens.  Books 
about  him  were  shown  on  a nearby  table  and  were  much  consulted. 

The  second  exhibition  was  a table  display  of  books  to  supplement  the  course 
of  Museum  lectures  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology 
on  “The  Arts  and  Customs  of  Japan.’ 

A Library  exhibit  of  books  illustrated  by  Swedish  artists  supplementing 
the  Swedish  Art  Exhibition  was  made  possible  by  the  Albert  Bonnier  Publishing 
Company  of  Manhattan.  The  group  about  this  table  was  often  two  and  three 
persons  deep. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  collection  of  books  on  China  and  Japan  in  the 
Museum  Library  to  which  numerous  additions  have  been  made  recently.  The 
latter  include  Averill’s  “Flower  Art  of  Japan”  and  “Japanese  Flower  Arrange- 
ment”; Conder’s  “History  of  Japanese  Costume”;  Huish’s  “Japan  and  its  Art”; 
Nanjio’s  “Short  History  of  the  Twelve  Japanese  Buddhist  Sects”;  Rein’s 
“Japan”;  Siebold’s  “Nippon,”  2 v.;  TredwelFs  “Chinese  Art  Motives  Inter- 
preted”; and  Bigot’s  “Album  of  Japanese  Caricatures.” 

The  Museum  has  published  a “Bibliography  of  Japan:  Costume,  Armor, 
Flower  Arrangement,  Gardens,  Archery,  Architecture,  Games,  Sculpture;” 
by  Stewart  Culin.  This  is  a twelve-page  pamphlet,  unbound,  and  is  sold  for 
ten  cents.  Apply  at  the  entrance  or  to  the  Librarian. 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  Library  are  several  “extra”  numbers  of 
“The  Studio,”  two  specially  attractive  ones  being  “Peasant  Art  in  Italy”  and 
“Peasant  Art  in  Sweden,  Lapland  and  Iceland.” 

The  Long  Island  Historical  Society  has  donated  to  the  Library  sixty-five 
unbound  volumes.  Nearly  all  of  these  relate  to  natural  history.  Dr.  George 
W.  Brush  has  also  given  several  volumes  on  different  subjects. 

Roscoe  L.  Dunne,  a junior  student  of  the  New  York  Library  School 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  specializing  in  art  work,  spent  the  month  of  March  in  practice 
work  in  the  Museum  Library. 

Miss  R.  A.  Polhemus,  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  the  Museum  a number 
of  unmounted  photographs. 
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Fresco  from  the  fagade  of  a house  at  Bedizzola,  Province  of  Brescia,  Italy. 
From  the  original  by  GIROLAMO  ROMANINO  c.  1485-1566  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 


The  Revival  of  an  Old  Art 


THE  popular  misconception  prevails  that  fresco  means 
any  sort  of  painted  decoration.  An  effort  will  be  made 
in  this  article  to  distinguish  “A1  Fresco”  from  the  generally 
known  oil  paint.  The  Brooklyn  Museum  contains  several 
excellent  examples  of  fresco,  and  here  the  reader  can  closely 
examine  and  study  both  the  material  and  the  technique. 
The  fresco  by  Girolamo  Romanino,  a Venetian  painter, 
which  hangs  with  others  in  the  left  wing  of  the  gallery,  is 
a beautiful  religious  work.  The  color  and  warmth  in  this 
piece  are  especially  to  be  noted;  the  radiancy  of  the  hues  in 
the  background  is  typical  of  Romanino  and  has  attributed 
most  to  make  him  famous.  Annibale  Carracci  is  also 
represented.  He  was  of  the  Eclectic  School,  which  with  its 
center  at  Bologna,  had  considerable  influence  during  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  effort  of  this  school  was  to  study  and  unite  the 
best  that  lay  before  it.  In  Carracci’s  painting  of  the  Holy 
Family  several  influences  are  distinctly  noticeable.  He 
seems  to  embody  much  of  Michael  Angelo’s  line  and 
Raphael’s  grace. 

All  the  frescos  in  the  Museum  have  been  removed 
from  tlie  walls  of  the  buildings  on  which  they  were  made. 
This  is  of  course  the  distinctive  feature  of  “A1  Fresco,”  for 
it  is  essentially  a technique  adopted  to  mural  painting  and 
this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  idea  that  all  decorations  are 
frescos. 

During  the  past  few  centuries  mural  decorations  have 
been  executed  mainly  through  the  medium  of  oil  paint.  This 
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TORRING  CHURCH,  HORSENS,  DENMARK 

This  church,  like  many  others,  was  white-washed  many  times 
during  the  years  that  followed  the  reformation.  In  1902,  Franz 
Helving  was  appointed  by  the  Danish  authorities  to  restore  the 
old  lime  color  decorations.  After  the  various  coats  of  lime  had 
been  removed  and  the  original  “Al  Secco"  decorations  reached, 
they  were  found  to  have  retained  all  their  brilliancy  of  color 
unimpaired. 


DECORATED  VAULT  FROM  A CHURCH  IN  SOUTHERN  SWEDEN 
SKETCHED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

This  old  decoration,  executed  in  “Al  Secco,”  illustrates  the  imaginative  power 
of  the  Mediaeval  mind,  for  beside  being  decorative,  the  work  on  this  vault  relates 
four  separate  stories  from  the  Bible,  and  one  fable. 

method  of  painting  with  oil  has  many  virtues  but  also  some 
disadvantages.  However,  reviewing  the  materials  used  in 
early  church  decorations  of  the  highest  type,  it  develops  that 
several  other  methods  were  used,  all  employing  the  same 
basic  medium,  lime. 

There  are,  of  course,  arguments  for  and  against  the 
use  of  oil  paint,  and  as  most  readers  are  well  familiar  with 
it,  and  fully  cognizant  of  its  virtues,  it  might  be  well  to  limit 
the  discussion  to  its  objectionable  features,  and  the  corre- 
sponding advantages  of  the  other  methods.  Oil  paintings, 
executed  on  canvas,  as  most  of  them  have  been,  cannot  be- 
come older  than  the  material  on  which  they  have  been 
executed,  thus  making  it  practically  impossible  to  leave  them 
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attached  to  a wall  surface  for  any  length  of  time.  This  nat- 
urally hampers  their  use  as  murals.  With  even  the  best 
care,  the  colors  fade,  some  more  than  others,  and  this,  in 
many  old  and  beautiful  pictures  is  a very  disturbing  factor, 
tending  to  ruin  the  original  harmony  of  color.  Raphael’s 
“Sistine  Madonna”  in  Dresden  is  a good  example.  Here 
the  yellow  in  the  face  seems  quite  out  of  tone,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  color  has  faded  more  or 
less  differently  from  the  others.  Furthermore,  the  smooth 
surface  of  an  oil  painting  has  a sheen  which  prevents  the 
colors  and  drawing,  or  at  times,  even  the  entire  work  from 
being  seen  to  advantage,  except  from  certain  favorable  posi- 
tions. This  is  a most  serious  disadvantage,  particularly  in 
decorative  painting.  There  is  still  another  objection,  more 
esthetic  than  practical.  It  seems  almost  barbaric  to  treat 
a mortar  wall,  fresh  from  the  mason’s  hand,  with  such  an 
oily  and  chemical  concoction  as  the  medium  under  discus- 
sion. For,  in  contemplating  the  building  of  the  worthy  ex- 
amples of  church  architecture,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  structure  is  either  of  stone  or  burned  clay;  on  this,  at 
certain  parts  of  the  interior,  is  applied  marble  or  other  beau- 
tiful stone,  but  the  greater  part  is  simply  finished  with  lime — | 
burned  marble  and  sand  in  the  proportions  termed  mortar. 
The  procedure  thus  far  is  logical  and  congruous,  for  the 
materials  are  closely  allied  and  readily  united,  esthetically 
as  well  as  practically. 

In  the  mediaeval  churches,  color  decoration  whether  it 
consisted  of  ornaments  or  figures  was  simply  a step  further 
along  the  same  line.  The  mortar  was  stained  or  dyed  with 
earthen  colors.  There  were  two  methods,  one  quite  costly 
and  requiring  considerable  skill,  the  other  demanding  less 
of  both,  but  considerably  more  than  most  modern  artists  and 
craftsmen  care  to  expend. 

The  first  method  is  the  “A1  Fresco,”  (meaning  fresh  or 
wet)  which  was  used  mainly  for  elaborate  figure  composi- 
tions. Italy  has  more  well  preserved  examples  of  this  kind 
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FRAGMENT  OF  AN  “AL  FRESCO”  DECORATION  IN  A CHAPEL  OF  THE 
CATHEDRAL  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Designed  by  T.  HAMMER.  Executed  by  H.  RAMBUSCH. 

of  painting  than  any  other  country.  Those  most  accessible 
to  travelers  are  found  in  Venice,  Padua,  and  Florence.  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  Mecca  of  painters,  for  its  art  gal- 
leries and  churches  together  contain  the  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  paintings  both  in  “A1  Fresco”  and  in  oil.  There, 
in  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  and  in  the  Spanish  Chapel,  are 
found  the  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico,  one  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance masters  who  worked  almost  exclusively  in  “A1  Fresco.” 

In  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Novilla  and  Santa  Corce  are 
found  great  numbers  of  paintings  by  Cimahue,  Giotto,  Ghir- 
landajo,  and  many  others.  A good  example  of  the  durabil- 
ity of  “A1  Fresco”  is  the  work  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici. 
Here  is  a series  of  pictures  representing  the  adoration  of  the 
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Magi,  executed  in  1460  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  these  not 
only  retain  a radiancy  of  color  that  is  unrivaled  hut  are  even 
in  perfect  condition.  In  these  works  the  colors  were  used 
directly  on  the  mortar,  while  it  was  still  moist.  The  tints 
were  dissolved  in  lime-saturated  water  and  were  absorbed 
by  the  wet  surface,  penetrating  it  to  a considerable  depth. 
When  the  mortar  finally  gave  up  all  its  moisture,  the  lime 
had  been  chemically  affected  by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air,  and  a thin  tissue  of  the  same  consistency  as  flint  stone 
had  settled  over  the  whole  surface,  hermetically  sealing  all 
the  colors.  In  recent  times,  the  famous  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton, assisted  by  an  Irish  chemist,  tried  to  paint  in  a similar 
technique  called  “Spirit  Fresco.”  Although  he  created  some 
wonderful  pieces,  to  be  seen  at  Kensington,  London,  from 
a practical  point  of  view  they  were  never  quite  successful. 
Far  greater  success  has  been  attained  by  Joachin  Shove- 
gaard,  the  Danish  painter,  who  used  the  old  and  simple 
methods  in  his  decorations  in  the  Cathedral  of  Viborg,  Den- 
mark. This  he  has  decorated  with  a wonderful  series  of 
paintings,  which  adequately  recompense  the  visitors  who 
take  the  long  trip  to  see  them.  So  much  has,  however,  been 
written  about  “A1  Fresco,”  and  its  virtues  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  they  need  hardly  be  further  extoled  in  this  brief 
article. 

Of  the  second  method,  “A1  Secco,”  (meaning  dry)  less 
is  generally  known,  hence  it  might  be  appropriate  to  discuss 
it  here.  The  colors  used  were  the  same  as  in  “A1  Fresco,” 
which  limited  the  painter’s  palettes  to  about  five;  this  in  all 
probability  explains  the  many  ingenious  arrangements  of 
these  few  colors.  The  technique  was  most  commonly  used  for 
ornamental  decorations,  but  elaborate  figure  compositions 
have  also  been  discovered.  The  principal  difference  lay  in 
that  the  colors  were  applied  on  dry  mortar,  but  the  tints  were 
dissolved  in  a completely  lime-saturated  water,  which  tended 
to  produce  the  same  flint  tissue,  but  the  colors  did  not  pene- 
trate the  mortar  to  the  same  extent  as  the  “A1  Fresco.” 
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TRANSEPT  DECORATION  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  VIBORG,  DENMARK 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  JOACHIM  SKOVGAARD 

This  painting  is  executed  in  “Al  Fresco”  directly  on  the  stone  wall.  It  is  one  of 
a series  of  about  twenty  paintings,  the  producing  of  which  took  the  artist  about  ten 
years.  Not  only  are  the  colors  of  these  paintings  wonderfully  decorative,  but  the  design, 
and  peculiar  and  original  perspective  makes  them  of  historic  value  as  murals. 


However,  this  disadvantage  was  largely  overcome  by  moist- 
ening the  wall  before  application  with  a solution  of  lime. 

This  technique  has  a particular  charm  from  the  fact 
that  it  preserves  the  texture  of  the  mortar.  The  lime  and 
sand  have  a beauty  in  themselves,  for  each  grain  of  the  lat- 
ter seems  to  catch  and  reflect  the  light  in  its  own  way,  and 
this,  together  with  the  crude  trowel  marks  of  the  mason  as 
they  roll  on  and  on,  seems  to  blend  and  produce  that  won- 
derful texture  typical  of  the  mortar  covered  vaults  and  walls 
of  so  many  of  the  old  churches.  It  was  this  texture  that  was 
so  wonderfully  preserved  by  the  method  of  painting  with 
lime.  In  Northern  Europe  especially,  much  work  of  this  sort 
has  been  restored,  most  of  which  had  been  executed  before  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  With  this  religious  upheaval  came 
an  almost  barbaric  iconoclastic  wave,  with  the  result  that 
practically  all  the  decorations  in  the  churches  were  covered 
through  the  following  centuries  with  many  coats  of  white- 
wash. Now  the  work  of  restoration  is  in  full  swing,  and  a 
method  of  removing  the  many  coats  of  lime  has  been  devised. 
The  places  where  the  restorers  have  reason  to  believe  decora- 
tions are  to  be  found  are  persistently  tapped  with  small 
wooden  mallets.  This  tapping  causes  the  lime  to  fall  off  layer 
by  layer  as  it  was  applied.  Thus  in  places  several  layers  of 
paintings  have  been  uncovered  before  the  original  decora- 
tions were  reached.  In  one  place  in  Denmark,  there  was 
found  a decoration  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  sev- 
eral layers  deeper  was  found  one  from  the  Sixteenth,  and 
finally  a Fourteenth  Century  painting  was  uncovered.  The 
last,  of  course,  was  the  best,  being  executed  directly  on  the 
mortar,  and  during  an  age  when  decoration  was  at  its  best, 
and  practically  a religion  to  the  artists  and  craftsmen. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  old  “A1  Secco”  have 
been  found  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rochilde,  the  ancient  capitol 
of  Denmark.  The  astonishing  feature  is  that  these  uncov- 
ered decorations  are  brilliant  and  clear  in  color  today,  after 
all  the  many  centuries  of  oblivion.  There  is  a radiance  and 
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texture  in  these  lime  decorations  that  cannot  be  rivaled  by 
anything  executed  in  oil.  One  of  the  most  important  dec- 
orative factors  is  that  this  technique  produces  no  sheen,  and 
the  surfaces  thus  treated  can  be  seen  from  any  angle,  and 
from  no  position  do  they  become  indistinct,  because  of  the 
reflection  of  light. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  modern  times  in  “A1 
Secco”  that  in  the  Raadhus  in  Copenhagen  being  of  par- 
ticular interest,  both  for  its  own  merit  and  because  this 
building  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the  best  edifices  built  in 
modern  times.  The  decorations  were  made  by  a compara- 
tively young  man,  Muller- Jensen. 

The  question  that  will  naturally  be  asked  is,  “Why  are 
not  these  methods  used  more  extensively  now?”  Half  a 
century  ago  there  was  a reason,  namely,  that  they  were  not 
generally  known;  now,  through  sheer  ignorance,  the  same 
excuse  is  still  repeated. 

H.  W.  R. 
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Bird  Lovers  in  Prospect  Park 

IN  the  fall  of  1906  we  chanced  to  be  in  Central  Park  with 
a friend,  when  in  answer  to  her  whistle,  a Cardinal  in 
full  color  flew  to  our  feet  and  fed  on  nuts  thrown  to  him. 
Never  before  had  we  been  on  so  intimate  a footing  with  a wild 
creature.  Many  times  during  the  winter  this  pleasure  was 
discussed  by  us,  and  by  March,  1907,  it  had  struck  in  with 
such  force  that  the  third  of  the  month  found  us  entering 
on  what  has  since  become  a fixed  habit. 

We  have  haunted  Prospect  Park  since  then  and  have 
a record  of  988  visits,  with  all  the  species  of  birds  and  the 
approximate  number  seen  on  each  trip.  We  have  recorded 
a total  of  159  species  in  this  time;  other  bird  students  have 
added  seven  that  we  have  missed,  making  altogether  166 
species  seen  in  the  Park. 

Has  all  this  work  paid?  Some  might  say  that  it  has 
not  paid,  in  a money  sense,  as  we  have  consumed  108  days’ 
time,  if  we  allow  two  and  one-half  hours  for  each  of  the 
988  trips  made,  but  against  this  is  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  so  many  of  Nature’s  happiest  creatures 
and  the  storing  up  of  much  health  through  the  outdoor  ex- 
ercise. We  think  it  has  paid  many  times  over.  It  has 
brought  so  much  of  interest  to  discuss  during  meal  hour* 
and  evenings  that  home  without  it  would  seem  to  have  losl 
something.  And  the  pleasant  companionship  and  friends  i 
has  brought  are  to  be  counted  as  an  asset  of  much  value. 

We  can  only  be  sure  of  three  of  our  native  birds  a 
permanent  residents — the  screech  owl,  the  downy  wood 
pecker  and  the  song  sparrow ; the  black-crowned  night  hero 
and  the  robin  have  been  seen  in  the  park  during  every  mont 
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PINTAIL  DUCK  IN  PROSPECT  PARK  IN  WINTER 


WOOD  DUCK  IN  VALE  OF  CASHMERE,  PROSPECT  PARK 


in  the  year,  but  some  years  there  is  a lapse  of  two  or  three 
months  when  we  do  not  see  them.  Of  course,  the  starling 
and  English  sparrow  are  with  us  year  in  and  year  out,  but 
they  are  not  native  birds. 

Each  season  brings  pleasures;  spring  comes,  and  with 
it  the  migrants,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  the  park  so  as  not  to  let  too  many  pass 
by  unnoted. 

Some  years  the  first  migrants  (grackles  and  robins) 
arrive  during  the  latter  part  of  February,  but  it  is  usually 
early  in  March  before  they  come ; this  year  it  was  March  25 
before  they  reached  the  park,  almost  one  month  later  than 
last  year’s  date.  This  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  gener- 
ally accepted  idea  that  birds  reach  a given  locality  about  the 
same  time  each  year.  The  earlier  migrants  are  apt  to  be 
irregular  as  to  date  of  arrival,  but  the  later  migrants  keep 
pretty  close  to  schedule  time. 

By  the  end  of  April  busy  times  are  ahead  for  the  bird 
student,  as  many  birds  are  arriving,  but  he  is  most  anxious 
in  May  and  neglects  minor  items  of  other  work  ( and  some-  i 
times  all  work)  so  as  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  many  beauties  I 
as  they  pass  on.  As  many  as  eighty-five  species  have  been 
seen  by  us  in  the  month  of  May,  and  doubtless  we  missed  sev- 
eral. Our  largest  record  for  a May  morning  (from  five  to 
eight  o’clock)  has  been  fifty-two  species.  Occasionally  a 
great  treat  is  staged  in  the  park  in  May ; it  is  to  see  the  many 
brightly  colored  warblers  in  the  wet  grass  among  the  spark- 
ling dew  or  rain  drops,  hunting  for  insects  that  may  have 
been  washed  down  by  a passing  night  shower;  truly  this  is 
a sight  to  gladden  any  human  heart.  It  is  one  of  Nature’s 
greatest  bird  treats! 

It  seems  easy  to  think  that  not  much  study  is  requirec 
to  know  certain  fixed  colors  in  certain  fixed  places  and  t( 
name  the  combinations  as  such  and  such  birds;  but  ther 
just  get  all  these  facts  about  warblers  fixed  in  your  heac 
and  go  out  to  make  a record ; you  will  find  that  the  warbler 
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do  not  always  show  just  the  patch  you  want  to  see  and  that 
they,  the  leaves  and  the  colored  flowers  get  sadly  mixed,  and 
that  while  some  are  seldom  seen  above  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  other  range  between  eight  and  twenty  feet,  and 
others  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees. 
When  you  have  a hazy  atmosphere,  and  a dull  gray  sky  for 
a background  to  these  mites  in  the  air,  and  have  added  the 
fact  that  warjblers  and  perpetual  motion  are  synonymous, 
you  will  learn  in  a very  short  time  how  mistaken  you  have 
been.  It  is  only  hard  work  and  great  patience  that  will  win 
out.  Of  the  35  warblers  that  visit  this  section,  33  have  been 
seen  in  Prospect  Park. 

And  with  the  migrants  gone,  has  anything  of  interest 
been  left?  Plenty!  The  nesting  season  is  near  and  bird 
music  is  at  its  best;  the  early  morning  is  the  best  time  to 
enjoy  it.  That  most  wonderful  of  all  singers,  the  wood 
thrush,  is  there  to  welcome  you  and  the  Baltimore  oriole, 
with  his  cheerful  notes,  adds  much  to  the  morning’s  pleas- 
ure, while  here  and  there  the  song  sparrow  is  heard;  the 
robin  whose  song  seemed  so  pleasing  in  the  early  spring  is 
now  heard  so  often  and  in  such  loud  voice  that  the  wish 
that  he  might  not  be  so  persistent  is  often  felt.  Many  other 
birds  that  sing  for  us  could  be  mentioned,  but  their  songs 
are  not  so  pleasing.  During  the  nine  and  one-half  years  in 
which  these  records  have  been  kept,  twenty-five  species  have 
nested  in  or  very  near  Prospect  Park;  we  have  sometimes 
missed  certain  nesting  birds  for  a number  of  years.  This 
summer  the  scarlet  tanager,  yellow-throated  vireo  and  the 
wood  pewee  are  missing. 

By  the  end  of  June  most  of  the  first  broods  are  hatched 
and  those  birds  that  are  to  raise  a second  brood  are 
busy  with  the  making  of  new  nests  or  the  refitting  of  old 
ones,  and  a second  increase  in  song  is  noted.  By  the  middle 
of  July  bird  hunting  in  Prospect  Park  loses  much  of  in- 
terest, for  the  birds  are  moulting  and  hard  to  find,  while  their 
song  is  seldom  heard;  but  that  of  the  mosquitoes  is  loud 
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and  they  seem  to  have  stayed  up  all  night  expecting  us.  But 
even  July  brings  pleasures,  for  back  come  the  sandpipers, 
and  they  will  stay  with  us  until  October;  August  will  not 
have  gotten  very  old  before  the  redstarts  will  come.  In  all 
probability  the  sandpipers,  redstarts  and  other  very  early  fall 
migrants  nest  in  this  vicinity,  and  as  is  usual  after  the  nest- 
ing cares  are  passed,  these  new  families  make  excursions  in 
search  of  food  and  this  accounts  for  their  early  appearance 


PINTAILS  AND  BLACK  DUCKS  IN  WATER-HOLE  IN  ICE, 
PROSPECT  PARK 


in  the  park.  By  the  end  of  August  fall  migration  is  well 
under  way,  and  among  the  migrants  are  the  kingfisher, 
brown  thrasher,  barn,  tree  and  bank  swallows  and  some  of 
the  warblers.  September  is  the  busiest  month  with  the  fall 
migrants  and  as  many  as  seventy  species  of  birds  can  be 
seen  in  the  park;  October  will  yield  some  sixty  species  and 
November  somewhere  near  fifty-five  species. 

With  September’s  migrants  some  of  our  winter  resi- 
dents will  come;  the  nuthatches,  white-throated  sparrows 
and  j uncos  will  be  among  them,  and  October  will  add  the 
fox  sparrow  and  chickadee. 
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DOWNY  WOODPECKER  ON  FOOD-STICK  IN 
PROSPECT  PARK 


These  are  the  birds  that  add  so  much  interest  to  the 
winter’s  work  and  the  feeding  of  which  becomes  one  of  the 
season’s  joys;  all  winter  long  the  cheery  call  of  the  chickadee 
and  the  nasal  note  of  the  nuthatch  is  heard.  Certain  lo- 
calities are  selected  in  the  park,  the  snow  is  trodden  down, 
grain  is  sprinkled,  and  food-sticks  filled  with  suet  and 
hempseed  are  fastened  to  small  upright  branches;  we  have 
learned  that  fastening  the  food-sticks  to  slender  upright 
branches  does  away  in  great  part  with  feeding  the  squirrels 
and  English  sparrows.  The  squirrels  cannot  hold  on  with 
their  hind  feet  while  using  their  fore  feet  to  dig  the  food  out 
of  the  wire  mesh  that  covers  the  food-sticks.  The  birds  soon 
learn  the  feeding  places;  at  times  we  are  not  able  to  replace 
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the  food-sticks  and  grain  daily  and  reach  the  feeding  station 
to  find  no  birds  in  sight;  but  soon  after  the  food  has  been 
replaced  the  birds  appear  from  all  directions,  giving  the 
impression  that  scouts  must  have  been  on  the  lookout.  The 
birds  soon  get  tame  and  will  allow  close  approach;  as  yet 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  to  feed  from  our  hands, 
but  that  will  surely  come  to  pass. 

During  the  winter  months  we  are  apt  to  have  crossbills, 
red-polls  and  pine  siskins  come  as  visitors,  and  they  are 
always  more  than  welcome;  but  some  years  a very  unwel- 
come visitor,  the  northern  shrike  or  butcher  bird  appears. 
He  or  she,  there  is  never  more  than  one,  has  the  habit  of  pre- 
empting a certain  area  for  its  individual  use,  and  usually 
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remains  in  the  park  until  early  spring,  working  much 
harm  to  the  smaller  birds.  During  the  summer  these  birds 
are  comparatively  harmless,  feeding  mostly  on  the  larger 
insects  and  some  field  mice,  but  during  winter  they  feed 
chiefly  on  small  birds  and  seem  to  kill  for  the  love  of  killing. 
During  the  winter  of  1909  a male  shrike  destroyed  one  flock 
of  one  hundred  siskins  in  January,  and  another  of  forty  sis- 
kins in  February;  one  afternoon  we  saw  him  chase  three. 

The  earliest  bird  songs  are  heard  in  February,  when  it 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  song  sparrow,  and  just  before 
the  white-throated  sparrow,  the  junco,  and  the  fox  sparrow 
start  for  the  north,  they  will  at  times  try  their  voices  out 
here.  We  are  now  starting  again  with  spring  migration  and 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  hermit  thrush  and 
later  the  veery;  these  birds  do  not  often  sing  in  migration, 
but  occasionally  they  break  silence.  Few  birds  are  in  best 
voice  during  migration. 

Quite  a number  of  birds  rare  in  our  city  parks  have  been 
seen  in  Prospect  Park.  Among  them  Dr.  Braislin  reports 
the  golden  eagle;  Mr.  E.  Fleischer,  the  bob-white,  horned 
lark  and  meadowlark;  Mrs.  Hartwell,  the  long-billed  marsh 
wren,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  greater  yellow-legs;  others 
are  the  laughing  gull,  hooded  merganser,  wood  duck,  red- 
head duck,  snowy  heron,  American  coot,  sanderling,  killdeer 
plover,  turkey  vulture,  bald  eagle,  cardinal  grosbeak,  Bra- 
zilian cardinal,  chaffinch,  summer  tanager,  purple  martin, 
yellow-breasted  chat  and  mockingbird. 

K.  P.  & E.  W.  V. 
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SECTION  OF  BIRD  LOVERS’  CLUB  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  BROOKLYN 

MUSEUM 


TYPES  OF  BIRD  HOUSES  AND  BIRD  CHARTS  SHOWN  AT  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BIRD  LOVERS'  CLUB  AT  THE 
BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 


BIRD  LOVERS’  CLUB  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  MUSEUM. 

Inspired  byi  the  example  of  other  bird  clubs,  the  Bird  Lovers’  Club  of 
Brooklyn  held  an  exhibit  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  from  April 
15  to  April  29. 

Charts  illustrating  the  birds  of  Prospect  Park,  bird  feeding  apparatus,  nest- 
ing boxes,  photographs  of  birds,  paintings  of  birds  by  such  artists  as  L.  A. 
Fuertes,  R.  Bruce  Horsfall  and  R.  I.  Brasher,  graphic  representations  of  bird 
migration  and  the  value  of  birds  to  men,  methods  of  attracting  and  photograph- 
ing birds,  and  water  colors  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  the  fruits  of  which  con- 
stitute the  food  of  birds,  were  among  the  interesting  features  of  the  exhibit.  A 
chart  representing  fifty-nine  birds  seen  from  the  windows  of  a city  house  attracted 
much  attention. 

Bird  lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures  of  birds  were 
given  as  follows: 

April  15.  “Wild  Bird  Life  in  Motion  Pictures,”  Herbert  K.  Job,  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

April  20.  “Attracting  and  Photographing  Wild  Birds,”  Howard  H.  Cleaves, 
Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

April  22.  “The  Birds  of  Ithaca:  What  They  Do  for  Us  and  What  We  Do 
for  Them,”  Professor  Arthur  A.  Allen,  Cornell  University. 

April  27.  The  Work  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  illus- 
trated with  exceedingly  beautiful  pictures  of  birds,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Sec- 
retary, National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

An  attendance  of  23,950  persons  during  the  Exhibition  indicates  the  interest 
in  this  subject  among  the  public  and  bespeaks  the  success  of  the  project.  Further 
evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
borrowed  all  of  the  exhibit  that  could  be  loaned  for  use  at  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  for  the  National  Educational 
Exhibit  held  from  July  third  to  July  eighth  in  New  York  City. 

The  Bird  Lovers’  Club  wishes  to  extend  its  cordial  thanks  to  all  who  helped 
toward  making  its  exhibit  a success  and  to  the  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
to  whose  interest  and  efforts  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  arrangement  and 
installation  was  due. 
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Military  and  Monastic  Life  in  Normandy 

Its  Relation  to  Mediaeval  Art 

IN  times  like  ours,  when  history  is  being  made  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  at  the  cost  of  untold  suffering,  when 
the  present  and  the  future  are  so  much  in  mind,  one  might 
ask  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  disinter  facts  long  forgot- 
ten and  out  of  mind. 

Yet  with  Europe  so  shaken,  it  is  in  America  that  tradi- 
tions of  art  can  be  maintained.  Great  buildings  are  being 
erected  here — cathedrals,  churches,  city  halls,  schools — for 
the  decoration  of  which  there  is  need  of  correct  information. 
Since  many  of  these  buildings  are  in  what  is  called  the 
“Gothic”  style,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  we  under- 
stand the  influences  and  conditions  which  combined  to  cre- 
ate this  particular  art. 

The  differences  of  opinion  existing  among  experts  show 
the  need  of  careful  investigation  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
real  nature  of  this  much  used  style,  about  which  as  a whole, 
our  ideas  are  confused  and  vague. 

In  order  to  start  at  the  beginning  we  must  consider  art 
in  Normandy,  which  had  already  assumed  a definite  form, 
before  the  art  of  France  showed  the  first  signs  of  awakening. 

A connected  view  of  the  Normans  is,  however,  difficult 
to  attain  since  the  subject  involves  so  many  nations — the 
Scandinavians,  the  Franks,  the  English,  and  the  Lombards, 
as  well  as  the  Normans  themselves.  The  Normans  were 
affected  by  influences  from  Byzantium  as  well  as  by  surviv- 
ing Roman  traditions  in  Gaul.  How  can  such  a subject  be 
hastily  comprehended? 
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As  regards  time,  the  period  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Vikings  first 
appeared  on  the  French  coast,  to  the  time  when  Fhillipe 
Auguste  conquered  Normandy  in  1203.  By  that  time  Gothic 
architecture  had  become  mature  and  many  of  its  principal 
monuments  had  been  built.  Hence  the  formation  of  this  art 
occupies  a^  period  of  about  three  centuries. 

If,  therefore,  without  obtaining  the  information  avail- 
able, in  spite  of  destruction  by  time,  we  give  reign  to  our 
imagination,  we  are  likely  indeed  to  miss  the  point!  The 
complexity  of  the  matter  is  so  great,  that  no  one  can  imagine 
what  actually  occurred,  and  the  facts  themselves  are  full  of 
romantic  interest  and  intricate  relationships. 

This  drama  of  the  past  concerns  the  art  of  our  own  an- 
cestors, as  it  does  the  birth  of  our  own  language  and  litera- 
ture. Thus,  when  every  week  millions  write  “Thursday,” 
they  erect,  unknowingly,  a memorial  to  “Thor’s  day,”  the 
day  of  Thor,  the  Scandinavian  Deity,  the  Viking  God. 
Many  of  our  most  commonly  used  words  were  forged  at  this 
time,  in  Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  French,  and  early  Euro- 
pean literature  was  in  course  of  formation  at  this  time. 
There  is  not  a mediaeval  church  in  England  or  in  western 
France  which  does  not  exemplify  a tradition  rooted  in  this 
period. 

A French  proverb  coming  from  mediaeval  times,  “Link 
by  link  is  the  hauberk  forged”— (that  is  the  well-known 
coat  of  chain  mail)  is  a figure  of  the  work  necessary  to  re- 
store our  idea  of  Gothic  art.  It  is  an  interwoven  fabric,  not 
merely  one  chain  of  facts,  and  link  by  link  it  must  be  pa- 
tiently reconstructed.  The  case  is  indeed  the  same  as  for 
the  extinct  fossil  animals,  restored  by  the  scientific  research 
of  museum  workers.  In  both  cases  the  finished  result  makes 
obsolete  many  former  theories. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Europe 
was  subjected  to  conflicting  influences.  The  Visigoths  and 
Ostrogoths,  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  all  had  their  day, 
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in  the  country  that  is  now  France  and  Germany.  Byzan- 
tium, now  Constantinople,  sent  the  rays  of  its  civilization 
over  all  of  Europe  as  far  as  Kent,  in  England,  while  Rome 
had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a provincial  city.  Then 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  took  the  lead  and  Charlemagne  pro- 
voked a renaissance  of  Classic  Art,  which  persisted  until  the 
late  tenth  century,  though  the  wild  anarchy  which  followed 
the  breaking  up  of  his  empire  had  plunged  Europe  into  the 
wildest  chaos  it  has  ever  seen.  During  this  time  the  Classic 
tradition  declined,  the  art  of  Gaul  weakened,  and  finally 
broke  down  with  the  civilization  which  had  given  it  birth. 

Not  a little  of  this  decline  was  due  to  the  onslaught  of 
the  Vikings,  Norse  warriors  from  Scandinavia,  who,  sailing 
up  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  spread  inland,  so  completely 
ravaging  and  burning  all  they  found,  that  over  large  tracts 
there  remains  not  a vestige  of  what  was  erected  before  them. 
The  monastery  of  Tournus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  near 
Macon,  was  enlarged  to  admit  the  reception  of  monks  who 
fied  there  from  the  western  abbey  of  Noirmoutier  thus  de- 
stroyed, and  this  example  is  typical  of  the  situation  at  the 
time. 

The  art  of  the  period  following,  developed  gradually 
with  the  development  of  mediaeval  Europe  itself.  Since  so 
little  has  been  recorded,  and  so  much  has  been  destroyed,  we 
are  obliged  to  feel  our  way  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  and  to 
form  provisional  theories  concerning  it  which  may  have  to 
be  discarded  as  new  facts  come  into  view  or  are  confirmed. 
Only  by  such  alternating  suggestion  and  rejection  can  we 
advance  towards  the  truth.  We  must  examine  moldering 
stones,  scraps  of  glass  and  time-stained  manuscripts,  which 
alone  can  unlock  the  secrets  of  this  early  time. 

The  fundamental  element  of  this  life  was  the  sword. 
Life  for  all  was  hard;  no  sooner  had  the  obscure  farmer  pain- 
fully wrested  from  the  soil  and  garnered  the  means  of  liv- 
ing, than  it  was  coveted,  seized,  and  appropriated.  No 
peaceful  security  existed  for  centuries,  apart  from  might; 
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therefore  all  society  was  grouped  about  armed  leaders.  How 
terrible  this  life  was  we  can  hardly  imagine,  but  those  who 
will  may  read  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject.* 

Notwithstanding,  man  could  not  suppress  his  imagina- 
tion. Exact  knowledge  as  we  understand  it  did  not  exist 
and  imagination  was  the  more  free  therefore  to  exert  its 
power  and  to  color  with  the  glamor  of  illusion  the  naked 
brutality  of  murder  and  pillage,  poverty  and  pain. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  these  fundamental  views  of 
society,  that  we  can  see  truly  the  nature  of  life  and  art  in 
this  epoch,  its  limitations,  its  earnestness  and  its  emotive 
character. 

The  military  power  was  that  of  the  hand,  a hand  in  a 
gauntlet  of  iron;  but  as  the  hand  is  but  the  instrument  of 
the  mind,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  organized  thought  of  the 
time,  in  school  and  church,  gained  direction  over  the  sword. 
At  this  period,  however,  even  the  church  was  not  sufficiently 
specialized  or  strong  enough  to  combat  the  overwhelming 
spirit  of  violence  that  existed  in  the  west.  So  church  and 
school  were  supplemented  by  associations  formed  for  mutual 
aid  and  for  the  maintenance  of  contemplative  life.  The 
allied  power  of  military  and  monastic  life  therefore,  domi- 
nated all  the  art  of  the  time. 

But  further:  If  one  examines  a collection  of  armor,  he 
sees  a subtle  spirit  of  change  at  work,  similar  to  that  evi- 
dent on  a larger  scale  in  nature.  By  slow  evolution,  from  the 
leather  tunic  reinforced  with  iron  rings,  arose  the  armor  of 
chain  mail,  and  from  isolated  plates  attached  to  this,  arose 
the  entire  suit  of  plate  armor.  If  with  this  palpable  example 
of  evolution  before  us  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  stone 
castle  which  replaced  the  wooden  hall,  or  ask  whence  came 
the  mediaeval  bows  and  arrows  (both  unknown  in  earlier 
Frankish  warfare),  we  shall  find  that  military  life  also  had 
an  evolving  tradition.  The  Norse  warrior  brought  chain 

* See  A.  Luchaire,  ‘ ‘Social  France.” 
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mail  from  his  northern  home,  and  horses  in  his  ships  to  en- 
able him  to  bear  the  weight.  It  was  partly  the  protection 
from  head  to  foot  given  by  this  steel  clothing  that  made  him 
invulnerable,  and  invariably  a conquerer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Byzantine  soldiers  by  their  expeditions  into  Per- 
sia had  learned  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  a weapon  long 
in  use  among  the  Assyrians,  as  seen  by  their  sculpture.  From 
this  faraway  source  came  also  the  castle 3 the  “castella,”  a 
stone  or  brick  defense  to  give  shelter  to  the  archers,  who, 
themselves  protected,  sent  winged  deatli  among  the  besieg- 
ers. These  great  castles  must  have  had  much  influence  on 
church  building. 

How  the  castle  of  stone  came  north  has  never  been 
worked  out,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  Lombards 
brought  it  from  Italy  through  the  Burgundian  Kingdom, 
for  the  Lombards  were  great  builders  of  castles,  and  in  the 
tenth  century  we  see  their  work  north  of  the  Alps.  At 
Geneva  and  Neuchatel  one  sees  remains  of  tenth  century 
castles  built  by  them  upon  a Byzantine  model,  so  it  is  very 
likely  they  who  brought  them  to  Normandy.  This  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Norman  castle  at  Falaise 
has  windows  of  Lombard  type,  similar  to  those  seen  at  Neu- 
chatel in  Switzerland,  in  tenth  century  towers  of  Lombard 
origin. 

Such  material  facts  enable  us  to  understand  how,  in 
other  ways,  a similar  transmission  was  going  on.  For  ideas 
were  transmitted  and  influenced  imagination  in  the  same 
way  as  such  material  elements.  For  example,  the  monastic 
form  of  religious  life  did  not  originate  in  the  west.  Far 
back  in  the  course  of  time  the  contemplative  East  had  cre- 
ated the  monastery.  The  East  contained  many  monasteries 
of  Buddhistic  and  Christian  origin,  as  we  see  from  the  ruins 
in  Egypt  and  Thibet.  But  this  institution  was  not  found 
in  Rome  or  in  Gaul  in  early  times. 

The  first  monastery  north  of  the  Alps  was  that  of  St. 
Maurice  in  Switzerland,  of  the  fourth  century.  Here  the 
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remains  of  seven  successive  small  churches  have  been  dis- 
covered at  the  foot  of  a precipice  overhanging  the  glacial 
waters  of  the  Rhone.  A Lombard  tower  marks  the  place 
where  a sacristy  still  holds  some  of  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens of  mediaeval  art  in  Europe,  pieces  of  which  date  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Now  St.  Maurice  was  the  capital 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy*  where  military  life  and  mon- 
astic life  were  inextricably  united,  for  the  kingdom  was  but 
an  extension  of  the  original  abbey.  This  little  kingdom  was 
situated  on  the  Roman  road  from  Milan  to  Mayence,  and  it 
extended  along  this  road  to  Basle  in  the  north,  and  to  Lyons 
in  the  west  where  it  met  the  other  great  Roman  road  from 
Milan  to  Boulogne. 

Along  these  roads  we  see  early  monasteries  springing 
up,  notably  at  Cluny  and  Rheims.  These  became  the  hostels 
which  made  traffic  possible  along  the  roads,  and  the  monks 
and  clergy  who  traveled  over  them  carried  traditions  of  art 
and  learning  from  the  South  and  East  to  North  and  West. 
With  them  came  another  tradition,  the  worship  and  use  of 
relics. 

We  do  not  realize  how  deep  a hold  the  cult  of  relics 
exercised  on  the  society  of  the  middle  ages.  This  reverence 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  also  among  the  Christians  of 
Rome  and  Roman  Gaul,  but  is  preeminent  in  later  mediaeval 
life.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  incident  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  article,  when  the  monks  of  Tournus  gave  refuge  to  the 
monks  of  Noirmontier,  whose  home  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Vikings,  the  latter  brought  with  them  the  body  of  their 
founder,  as  their  most  precious  treasure.  But  the  monks  of 
Tournus  had  already  enshrined  their  own  relics  of  St.  Phili- 
bert in  the  crypt  of  their  church.  Accordingly  there  was 
created  a duality  which  resulted  in  a conflict  and  affected 
the  form  of  their  church,  since  the  second  relic  was 
deposited  in  the  west  end.  This  case  is  illustrative  of  many 

*(Regnum  Burgundiae)  see  Hallam’s  “Middle  Ages,”  notes. 
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others — the  series  of  fine  reliquaries  still  existing  along 
the  Rhine  came  into  being  to  express  veneration  for  the 
sacred  relics,  which  were  honored  by  shrines  precious  with 
gold,  jewels,  and  enamels.  Churches  were  built  to  harbour 
these  reliquaries.  Thus  the  famous  church  at  Paris,  la 
Sainte  Chapelle,  was  built  at  enormous  expense  by  St. 
Louis,  to  preserve  the  relic  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  part  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  which  he  had  brought  from  the  East. 

We  learn  from  the  poem  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
that  reliquaries  were  not  always  in  churches,  for  in  this 
Chanson  relics  are  mentioned  as  enshrined  in  sword  handles. 

Roland  strikes  on  a grey  stone  and  “When  he  sees  that 
he  can  never  break  it,  Very  gently  he  mourns  it  to  himself 
"Ah  Durendal,  how  fair  you  are  and  sacred ; In  your  golden 
guard  are  many  relics,  The  tooth  of  Saint  Peter  and  blood 
of  St.  Basil,  And  hair  of  my  Seigneur  Saint  Denis,  Of  the 
garment  too  of  Saint  Mary.’  ” 

This  passage  is  important,  proving  as  it  does  that  in 
the  middle  ages  the  relic  itself  was  sacred.  Architecture, 
as  exemplified  in  the  many  churches  and  monasteries  was  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  art  of  the  time  and  did  not  pos- 
sess the  unique  place  which  is  now  ascribed  to  it;  the  gold- 
smith’s art  preceded  it. 

From  such  facts  as  these  we  can  discern  how  the 
monastic  institution  coalesced  into  the  military ; they  became 
inseparable,  and  the  abbots  themselves  became  military 
seigniors.  Thus  traditions  of  military  art,  of  religious  life, 
and  of  architectural  construction  and  the  divers  arts  came 

Note:  A.  Luchaire,  Professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  says  in  his 
book  “Social  France”  (English  translation,  p.  28)  : 

“The  true  religion  of  the  middle  ages,  to  be  frank,  is  the  worship  of 
relics.  . . . Hardly  anything  was  done,  whether  in  public  or  in 

private  life,  without  having  recourse  to  the  protection  or  the  guarantee  of 
these  sacred  objects.  All  churches  sought  to  secure  some  relics — . . . 

for  Mediaeval  society  there  were  no  more  important  events  than  an  expo- 
sition  or  translation  of  relics.” 
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along  the  Roman  roads  together.  That  this  was  largely 
through  Lombard  agency  seems  evident. 

THE  ABBEYS  OF  NORMANDY 

Before  the  Norsemen  came,  Christianity  had  left  rec- 
ords in  stone  at  Autun  and  elsewhere  even  from  Roman 
times,  and  there  were  at  a later  time  monasteries  in  Gaul. 
We  do  not  realize  this  because  the  buildings  being  of  wood 
have  disappeared. 

Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us  that  monasteries  in 
his  time  were  simple  buildings  in  wood,  and  he  mentions  a 
certain  Bishop  Leo  as  a skillful  worker  in  this  material. 
Other  ecclesiastics  are  recorded  as  having  cut  wood  for  their 
churches.  American  villages  with  their  churches  and  houses 
in  wood  suggest  what  we  should  have  seen  in  the  early  mid- 
dle ages  in  Europe.  If  all  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  or 
decay,  and  only  the  later  brick  buildings  remained,  and  if 
there  were  no  written  history,  the  imperfect  idea  our  suc- 
cessors would  have  of  several  centuries  of  American  life 
would  be  similar  to  our  view  of  early  mediaeval  life. 

It  is  with  such  imperfect  data  that  we  view  Europe. 
There  was  a pre-cathedral  period  of  wooden  achitecture. 
Even  when  the  great  Cathedrals  were  built  in  stone,  the 
cities  were  built  in  wood  surrounding  the  churches.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  still  extant,  at  Chartres  and  Bourges,  and 
are  the  fast  disappearing  remains  of  this  epoch. 

Twenty  years  ago  Rouen  was  still  largely  a city  of 
wooden  houses,  and  only  lately  has  it  become  a city  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  with  but  here  and  there  a wooden  house  remain- 
ing. 

We  can  understand  easily  then,  why  every  vestige  of 
architecture  antedating  the  Vikings  has  disappeared.  They 
not  only  burnt  everything  of  the  enemy,  but  further,  their 
own  architecture  was  of  wood.  They  came  from  a land 
where  stone  was  not  used  for  building  purposes  and  where 
wood  abounds.  Like  the  Swiss  mountaineers  they  lived  in 
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chalets,  and  they  sailed  in  wooden  ships.  They  were  expert 
craftsmen  in  wood  and  had  a long  tradition  behind  them. 
Caen,  Rouen,  Bayeux  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Normandy 
were  built  by  Norse  carpenters,  and  the  writer  Fortunatus 
(Lib.  14.5)  speaks  of  “our  grand  palaces  of  wood  of  which 
the  summit  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  in  which  a quadruple 
portico  decorates  the  court,  adorned  with  sculpture  of  play- 
ful fancy.”  The  remains  of  a church  in  wood  were  found 
at  Seez,  and  early  Scandinavian  churches  are  famous.  Rob- 
ert de  Torigny  relates  that  a thousand  oaks  were  cut  down 
for  the  construction  of  the  palace  of  Henry  II  of  England 
at  Bee.  Such  testimony  and  example  prove  that  architec- 
ture in  wood  was  general. 

We  must,  then,  imagine  Gaul  covered  with  forests  and 
with  monasteries  here  and  there,  built  wholly  of  wood.  For 
seventy  years  these  simple  monasteries  lay  burnt  and  aban- 
doned. Later,  under  the  first  Duke,  who  with  his  sons  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  these  were  rebuilt,  and  after  the 
year  1000  they  were  erected  in  stone. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  on  the 
Seine,  near  Rouen,  which  was  rebuilt  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  Fecamp  by  a monk  of  Cluny,  St.  William  of  Dijon. 

The  Lombard  monk,  William,  was  sent  from  Cluny  by 
St.  Mayeul  to  build  St.  Benigne  of  Dijon,  the  capital  of 
Burgundy,  where  he  received  afterward  a call  to  go  to  Nor- 
mandy to  build  there  also.  He  protested  and  asked  what 
he  could  do  in  a land  where  all  was  habitually  destroyed? 
Nevertheless  he  went  and  in  the  course  of  time  built  a num- 
ber of  abbeys  there,  which  now  have  been  replaced  in  stone. 

Thus  is  explained  naturally  the  influence  of  Cluny  and 
of  the  Benedictines.  The  actual  direction  of  Cluny,  how- 
ever, after  the  first  epoch  must  have  slackened,  for  in  a letter 
Count  Burchard  of  Paris  speaks  of  Cluny  as  “un  si  lointain 
pays” — a country  so  far  away  from  Paris — still  further 
away  from  Normandy. 
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Though  the  Benedictines  remained,  with  Cluniac  influ- 
ence all  powerful  at  the  start,  it  seems  that  as  time  went  on 
this  influence  lessened,  and  a local  independent  ideal  grew 
up.  We  may  judge  this  from  the  remains  of  the  sorcery  of 
the  middle  ages  still  to  be  found,  the  last  vestiges  of  a once 
universal  pagan  religion.  Yesterday,  perhaps  even  to-day, 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  there  existed 
customs  traceable  to  pagan  rites.  In  Normandy  the  atmos- 
phere was  for  long  charged  with  the  religion  of  Odin  and 
Thor.  The  Gallo-Franks  in  their  hovels  in  the  wild  coun- 
try continued  to  cherish  Celtic  traditions,  and  far  on  into 
the  middle  ages  we  hear  of  secret  meetings,  for  attending 
which  men  and  women  were  pitilessly  dealt  with  by  torture 
and  by  the  dungeon.  It  is  not  possible  to  understand  medi- 
aeval art  if  all  this  is  forgotten. 

The  mass  of  the  people  were  absolutely  ignorant.  The 
priesthood  alone  were  clerks,  and  so  exclusively,  that  the 
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word  “clerk”  became  synonymous  with  “priest.”  A road  in 
Alsatia  frequented  by  them  is  still  called  “the  road  of  the 
clerks.” 

Hence  the  monasteries  were  far  more  than  religious 
centers.  They  were  the  only  schools,  libraries,  and  art 
workshops  of  the  time;  so  they  were  the  only  centers  in  Nor- 
mandy where  anything  beside  Norse  traditions  could  be 
found  at  first. 

There  were  in  Normandy  four  abbeys  before  1000 
A.  D.  and  twenty  more  were  founded  before  1066.  Fecamp, 
near  Havre  on  the  sea  side,  was  founded  by  Duke  Richard 
I in  990,  and  Jumieges  existed  before  the  Vikings  came  up 
the  Seine. 

Fecamp  and  Jumieges  were  the  great  monastic  centers 
of  the  early  period  in  Normandy  and  maintained  their  im- 
portance among  the  rest.  Fecamp  was  not  rebuilt  until  1160 
when  art  in  Normandy  was  on  the  wane;  Jumieges,  built 
between  1040  and  1067,  is  one  of  the  master  works  of  archi- 
tecture. 

THE  ABBEYS  OF  BERNAY  AND  JUMIEGES 

This  is  the  most  ancient  structure  still  remaining  in 
Normandy,  and  is  interesting  because  of  the  remains  of  its 
primitive  church  which  was  built  by  St.  William  of  Dijon.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Duchess  of  Normandy,  Judith  of  Brit- 
tany, wife  of  Richard  II,  on  land  near  Pont  Audemer,  which 
she  received  as  dowry.  This  building  was  constructed  be- 
tween 1015  and  1040  and  is  similar  to  the  Abbey  of  Payerne 
in  Switzerland,  also  a Benedictine  Cluniac  foundation. 

From  this  example  we  see  that  architecture  in  Nor- 
mandy at  this  early  date  was  very  simple,  with  little  orna- 
ment. This  when  not  Lombardic,  was  based  on  the  lingering 
tradition  of  the  Carolingian  Renaissance,  as  there  are  some 
remains  at  Bayeux  of  this  early  type.  For  the  truly  import- 
ant architecture  of  Normandy,  however,  we  must  turn  to 
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Jumieges.  The  church  here  after  being  rebuilt  first  in  930 
was  again  rebuilt  on  a vast  scale  between  the  years  1040  and 
1067.  The  building  which  still  remains,  dates  from  the  year 
1048  and  was  at  that  time  the  largest  church  in  the  West 
since  the  days  of  Constantine.  The  towers  were  built  be- 
fore 1052.  Careful  examination  of  its  construction  has  en- 


Part  of  the  Nave,  Abbey  Church  of 
Bernay 


Capitals  in  the  Nave  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Bernay 


abled  Mr.  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter*  to  demonstrate  its 
originality  of  design  and  its  daring  execution,  the  Lombar- 
dic  source  from  which  its  component  parts  were  derived,  and 
the  reason  for  the  modifications  made  by  the  builders. 

In  order  to  realize  the  originality  of  the  ideas  which 
came  to  Normandy  we  will  now  review  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  of  Bee. 


* “Mediaeval  Architecture”  by  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  Vol.  I,  p.  290. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  BEC 


In  the  time  of  “Robert  the  Devil,”  Duke  of  Normandy, 
a gentle  minded  knight  named  Herlouin,  of  noble  lineage 
and  with  rich  estates,  lost  his  ideal  of  war,  and  seeking  peace, 
built  a small  monastery  near  Brionne.  Later  Herlouin  and 
his  associates  moved  to  a valley  near  Pont  Audemer,  in  the 
territory  of  Bonneville.  From  the  stream  in  its  midst  the 
valley  was  called  Bee,  and  from  the  name  of  its  founder  it 
was  called  Bec-Herlouin.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Evreux 
to  Pont  Audemer  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Rouen  or  Jumieges.  Bee  is  not  even  marked  on  Baed- 
eker’s map  of  Northern  France  for  tourists,  so  totally  has 
it  now  disappeared,  but  in  its  day  it  was  renowned  far 
and  wide,  and  students  flocked  to  it  even  from  Italy  and 
from  Greece.  It  was  the  dominant  intellectual  power  of 
the  Norman  Duchy,  and  unless  this  is  kept  in  mind 
the  whole  sequence  of  events  there  will  be  misapprehended. 
Bonneville  is  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated, 
and  at  Bonneville  itself  was  the  Castle  of  the  Norman 
Dukes,  on  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel.  Herlouin 
built  his  abbey  and  lived  there  in  simple  devotion,  with  a 
few  associates,  till  1078.  Had  these  conditions  remained, 
we  certainly  never  should  have  heard  of  them,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  day  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
by  his  influence  the  district  acquired  a lustre  which  glimmers 
over  the  ocean  to  our  day. 

This  was  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  a quick-witted  man  of  sen- 
atorial family,  who  was  attracted  to  Normandy.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  in  1040  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  traveled  along 
the  narrow  Roman  Road  of  St.  Bernard,  which  is  still  in  use, 
amid  the  snowdrifts  and  pines  of  the  high  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land. He  passed  by  Aosta,  by  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  where  we 
still  can  see  Romanesque  buildings,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
lower  district  around  Martigny,  where  the  peach  blossoms 
give  a warm  note  against  the  dark  rocks  of  the  Valais,  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Rhone.  Thence  he  passed  along  the  Rhone  to 
Geneva  and  Autun,  at  last  reaching  the  ocean.  Here  he 
stayed  for  he  could  get  no  farther.  He  was  welcomed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Avranches,  a little  town  opposite  the  famous 
Mont  St.  Michel,  not  far  from  Caen,  the  City  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  opened  a school 
which  became  famous,  and  later  entered  the  Abbey  of 
Bee,  where  he  became  a monk.  With  Lanfranc  came  a 
Venetian  named  Anastasias,  who  entered  the  Abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel.  The  learning  and  ability  of  Lanfranc  very  soon 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  community  at  Bee.  He  became 
entangled  with  political  life,  for  Bee  was  not  far  from  the 
Castle  of  Bonneville  sur  Touques,  where  William  lived  with 
his  Duchess,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  whom  he  had  taken  to 
wife  irregularly.  Lanfranc  publicly  blamed  him,  and  as  the 
Duke  was  at  that  time  under  excommunication  for  the  of- 
fence, he  was  angered  and  used  his  right  to  expel  the  Abbot 
from  his  dominions. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Abbot  Lanfranc  went  to  the 
Duke,  whom  he  had  not  met,  and  said:  “Lord  I hasten  to 

execute  your  will.  I leave.  But  my  horse  is  feeble,  if  you 
would  give  me  a better  one  I should  obey  you  more  quickly.” 
The  audacity  of  such  a visit,  and  such  a request,  of  one 
whose  will  was  absolute,  at  a moment  when  he  was  enraged, 
impressed  the  Duke,  who  discerned  a master  mind  like  his 
own,  and  caused  him  to  retain  the  Abbot. 

The  latter  then  set  to  work  to  reconcile  the  Duke  with 
Rome,  going  there  for  the  purpose  and  returning  with  the 
announcement  that  pardon  would  be  granted  upon  the 
condition  that  two  abbeys  should  be  built,  one  by  the  Duke 
and  one  by  the  Duchess,  and  also  four  hospitals.  William 
had  recently  conquered  England  and  was  in  a position  to 
exact  from  his  new  subjects  funds  for  the  great  expense 
involved.  He  therefore  charged  the  Abbot  with  the  super- 
intendency of  the  building,  and  appointed  him  Abbot  to  the 
new  monastery  when  built. 
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So  here  we  see  a Lombard  from  Pavia  charged  with  the 
construction  of  a great  and  unusual  building  at  Caen 
(about  1065),  just  after  the  great  Abbey  of  Jumieges  had 
been  completed.  Naturally  he  could  engage  Lombard 
craftsmen  from  this  spot  or  call  others  from  Lombardy. 
Since  this  had  long  been  a center  for  master  craftsmen  spe- 
cially trained  in  building  there  may  have  been  many  already 
on  the  spot.  There  is  therefore  a naturalness  about  the  whole 
thing,  and  when  we  consider  that  William’s  castle  was  at 
Bonneville,  it  is  also  natural  that  the  new  Abbeys  should  be 
erected  at  Caen  and  not  at  Bayeux  or  Rouen.  Consider  how 
great  an  event  the  erection  of  these  stone  buildings  must 
have  been  amidst  the  other  buildings,  all  in  wood. 

Later  when  Lanfranc  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  England,  it  followed  also  that  the  same  tradition 
should  be  continued  there  and  elsewhere.  So  we  find  build- 
ings like  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Great,  in  London,  with  a 
Lombard  plan.  The  tradition  of  Caen  seems  to  have  been 
carried  over  the  Channel.  A building  remaining  at  Mailing, 
Kent,  has  characteristics  of  that  at  Jumieges. 

After  the  Conqueror’s  death  in  1087,  evil  times  set  in 
for  Normandy,  and  the  country  never  again  saw  the  same 
prosperity.  The  tradition  started  there  was  therefore 
destined  to  flourish  in  England  rather  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  it  was  here  that  the  great  abbeys  from  this  time 
on  were  built.  The  Abbey  of  Lewes  was  the  second  in  rank 
in  the  Cluniac  council. 

The  leading  men  of  Normandy  all  went  to  England, 
beginning  with  Lanfranc’s  successor,  St.  Anselm,  another 
Lombard.  He  was  a native  of  Aosta,  a town  in  the  Alps. 
Hearing  of  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  he  was  led  to  follow  him, 
and  leaving  his  valley  he  went  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  Here 
at  thirty  he  became  Prior,  and  Abbot  at  forty.  His  moral 
elevation  of  character  and  his  kindly  discipline  endeared  him 
to  all,  while  intellectually  he  aimed  at  a philosophical  com- 
prehension of  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
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Since  the  Abbey  of  Bee  had  great  possessions  in  Eng- 
land, explained  by  the  fact  it  was  so  close  to  the  Conqueror’s 
town,  the  presence  there  of  Anselm  from  time  to  time  was 
necessary.  Thus  he  became  known  in  England  and  was 
nominated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1093.  It  was  con- 
cerning his  investiture  that  Henry  I was  excommunicated 
in  1107. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  history  that  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  was  a center  of  independent  thought,  not  a mere  offshoot 
of  Cluny,  but  an  independent  formation  of  Norman  origin. 
Its  relation  with  the  East  of  Europe  was  directly  with  Lom- 
bardy and  with  Rome,  and  its  rise  tended  to  diminish  Cluniac 
influence.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Normandy  was  characterized  by  Northern  independence  and 
inventive  construction. 

Within  the  German  Empire  the  Byzantine  influence 
was  then  all-powerful,  while  in  France  the  Carolingian  tra- 
dition continued  to  suffice.  Normandy  alone  was  independ- 
ent in  spirit  and  much  pagan  tradition  lingered  on.  It  was 
here  then,  where  a free  temperament  was  in  existence,  that  a 
new  art  arose,  principally  as  the  result  of  this  ethnic  cause. 
Cluny  did  not  produce  original  forms  of  architecture,  as 
shown  by  Anthyme  Saint-Paul.  The  art  of  the  He  de 
France  never  had  the  original  character  of  Norman  art,  nor 
consequently  of  the  art  of  England.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  not  rebuilt 
until  1135  we  realize  how  little  was  occurring  there  during 
the  eleventh  century,  when  so  much  activity  was  astir  in 
Normandy. 

In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that  many  nau- 
tical craftsmen  were  at  work  near  William’s  castle,  building 
after  Viking  traditions,  the  wonderful  ships  which  had 
made  possible  the  conquest  of  England.  These  were  not 
“clumsy  little  vessels”  as  has  been  assumed,  but  cunningly 
devised  and  large  sea-going  ships,  able  to  sail,  if  need  be,  the 
Atlantic,  as  has  been  proved  experimentally.  These  crafts- 
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HORSE-COLLAR  FOUND  IN  SEPULCHRAL  CHAMBER  AT  SOLLESTED, 


ASSENS  FYEN,  SCANDINAVIA 


men  with  their  fellows  who  built  houses  in  wood,  and  others 
who  worked  in  silver,  gold,  and  iron  formed  a body  of  artis- 
tic opinion  which,  if  not  directly  acting  on  the  Lombard 
builders,  created  an  atmosphere  of  telling  effect.  The  fine 
“halls”  in  wood  were  in  use,  Scandinavian  was  spoken  and 
Norwegians  often  came  in  their  ships,  bringing  fresh  exam- 
ples of  craftsmanship  with  them.  This  left  an  indelible 
mark  upon  the  architecture.  F or  instance,  the  heads  of  Thor, 
which  we  see  on  Viking  horse  collars  were  carved  on  the  en- 
trance arches  of  church  doorways.  The  same  idea,  unique 
in  art,  is  found  on  a wood  carving  in  Iceland.  The  typical 
Norman  chevron  is  just  such  a thing  as  could  easily  have 
been  made  in  wood  by  the  use  of  plane  and  saw,  and  seems 
to  have  been  directly  copied  from  similar  arches  in  wood, 
such  as  Fortunatus  describes.  The  soaring  character  of  the 
buildings,  despite  their  Lombard  elements,  may  well  be  due 
to  the  habit  of  seeing  tall  wooden  buildings  in  use. 
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They  accepted  what  was  vital  in  the  Lombard  style, 
and  combined  it  with  tradition.  The  towering  palaces  of 
wood  mentioned  by  Fortunatus  would  be  likely  to  suggest 
ideas  of  loftiness.  This  idea  they  realized  by  adopting 
the  alternate  system  of  arches  in  use  in  Lombardy,  where 
it  had  been  introduced  for  structural  reasons,  with  the 
engaged  wall  shaft  reaching  the  roof.  They  raised  this  to 
a great  height  but  did  not  use  stone  vaulting,  and  they 
roofed  the  building  with  wood.  It  is  by  this  modification 
that  the  loftiness  was  attained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, as  some  have  done,  that  wooden  architecture  suggested 
forms  for  stone,  but  the  habit  of  seeing  vast  and  lofty  halls, 
would  naturally  have  led  them  to  pile  up  the  stone  in  such 
masses  as  Lombardy  had  not  seen.  It  is  certain  that  this 
loftiness  was  attained,  and  that  this  character  of  loftiness 
dominated  Norman  buildings  elsewhere.* 

So  the  low  Lombardic  type  became  the  essentially 
tall  and  stately  Norman  type  embellished  with  traditional 
elements  of  ornament  drawn  from  the  land  of  the  midnight 
sun,  the  land  of  Thor  and  of  Balder  the  Beautiful. 

We  may  picture  the  Lombard  Abbot,  then  fifty-seven 
years  of  age,  supervising  the  construction,  impressing  his 
own  character  on  the  Abbey.  He  had  given  a great  stimulus 
to  learning,  and  this  was  one  of  its  results.  But  around  the 
Abbey  was  a sea  of  ignorance  and  violence,  and  the  numer- 

* That  this  is  the  true  explanation  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
towers  of  the  building  are  particularly  elevated.  This  elevation  is  obtained  by 
heightening  the  arches  of  the  windows,  which  here  are  tall,  narrow  openings,  quite 
distinct  from  anything  found  at  Cluny  Abbey,  at  Tournus,  at  Poitiers  and 
Romanmotier,  in  the  Rhenish  Lombardic  buildings,  or  in  Lombardy  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  this  peculiarity  is  copied  exactly  in  the  building  of  St. 
Etienne  de  Caen — and  the  character  of  the  stone  work  and  its  decoration 
indicates  a change  of  direction.  It  is  at  once  more  refined  in  execution  and 
more  ornate,  and  the  ornament  is  the  prototype  of  what  we  see  later  as  so  char- 
acteristically “Norman.”  We  can  only  conclude,  that  while  the  influence  of  the 
Scandinavian  wooden  architecture  did  not  originate  that  in  stone,  it  did  modify 
the  Lombardic  tradition.  One  can  see  at  Iffley  near  Oxford  that  the  use  of  heads 
on  the  arch  mouldings  long  persisted,  with  the  chevrons  for  a century  later,  as 
this  arch  must  date  from  about  1275,  as  shown  by  some  of  the  other  ornaments. 
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ous  reforms  within  the  monasteries  themselves,  indicate  the 
presence,  even  then,  of  a tendency  to  slip  down  into  apathy 
or  even  brutish  living;  again  and  again  the  high  ideals  of 
men  of  genius  and  moral  elevation  were  required  to  raise 
them  up. 

Though  the  great  monasteries  continued  to  exist  until 
the  French  Revolution,  most  of  them  produced  nothing  in 
art,  whereas  much  was  produced  elsewhere.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  energy  of  ardent  men  at  a later  date  was 
spent  in  other  channels,  the  monastic  life  no  longer  being  a 
necessity  as  a reaction  from  the  barbarity  and  violence  of 
earlier  times;  in  the  twelfth  century  a desire  for  a more 
peaceful  form  of  life  had  already  come  about.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  art  was  centered  in  the  Cathedral  towns; 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth,  in  the  chateaux  and  the 
royal  palace,  where  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
certtury,  when  confusion  began. 

Monastic  life  in  the  West  should  not  then  be  considered 
apart  from  the  anarchy  which  held  Europe  in  its  grip,  con- 
sequent upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  and 
the  Viking  invasions.  The  Abbey  of  Cluny  was  founded 
as  a reaction  from  this  anarchy,  as  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
of  peace  and  order,  in  the  midst  of  incessant  bloodshed  and 
pillage.  The  role  of  the  abbeys  as  centers  of  art  was  impor- 
tant when  Europe  was  at  its  dark  period,  but  it  declined 
when  the  communes  were  established,  and  the  cities  became 
strong  and  able  to  protect  the  arts  of  peace.  Printing  when 
it  arose,  was  fostered  in  the  cities,  whereas  the  production 
of  manuscripts  had  been  centered  in  the  monasteries. 

After  the  time  of  St.  Anselm,  the  Abbey  of  Bee  de- 
clined. Caen  also  ceased  to  be  of  political  importance  after 
the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  and,  compared  with  Normandy, 
England  assumed  overwhelming  importance.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Plantagenet  family  in  Anjou,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Henry  II  of  England,  there  appeared 
a new  tradition  which  had  long  been  maturing  in  Poiton  and 
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Guyeune  and  which  spread  to  Normandy  and  to  England. 
The  Abbeys  of  St.  Alban  and  Canterbury,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds and  Durham,  Mont  St.  Michel,  St.  Aubin  of  Angers, 
and  the  Trinity  at  Vendome,  were  then  great  centers,  and 
we  hear  of  Bee  and  of  Jumieges  no  more.  Instead,  we  see 
the  Norman  Abbeys  like  Fecamp  and  Saint  Georges  de 
Boscherville,  receptive  of  ideas  having  their  origin  in  the 
South;  so  we  must  leave  Normandy  to  follow  a new  growth 
of  art  elsewhere. 

The  distance  in  a bee-line  from  Caen  to  Rouen  was 
seventy  miles,  and  to  Mont  St,  Michel  it  was  the  same.  Le 
Mans  was  but  twenty  miles,  Chartres  only  thirty  further. 
Paris  was  nearly  twice  the  distance ; one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  When  we  consider  that  it  was  at  Bee  and  at  Caen 
that  the  independent  center  of  thought  existed  in  the  mid- 
eleventh century,  and  that  early  in  the  twelfth  the  political 
center  was  transferred  to  Angers  and  LeMans,  about  half 
the  distance  to  Paris,  it  is  obvious  that  the  current  of  vitality 
could  flow  not  from  Caen  to  Paris,  but  from  Caen  to  Le 
Mans  and  Angers,  with  whose  Count,  Foulques,  a marriage 
relationship  was  established.  If,  moreover,  we  can  show 
that  there  is  a common  character  of  design  at  Caen,  St. 
Michel’s  Mont,  LeMans,  Chartres,  Vendome  and  Angers, 
the  evidence  will  be  conclusive  that  Angevin  art  existed  in- 
dependently of  Paris. 

It  is  recognized  that  after  the  Conquest  the  center  of 
Norman  life  was  transferred  to  England,  and  we  have  seen 
how  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  went  there  as  Archbishops.  At 
Canterbury  are  remains  of  Lombard  art  in  the  form  of  a 
fresco  decoration  in  St.  Gabriel’s  chapel,  and  there  is  some 
Norman  building  of  Lanfranc’s  time.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
current  of  Norman  art  permeated  England,  and  as  the  Nor- 
mans and  the  Anglo-Saxons  came  to  be  one  race  and  adopted 
one  language,  Anglo-Norman  art  can  be  seen  forming  a 
local  school.  But  the  political  union  formed  between  Anjou 
and  England  in  1116,  and  which  remained  in  existence  till 
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1203,  also  produced  among  England,  Anjou,  and  Poitou, 
a relationship  which  is  the  key  to  a further  development  in 
both  countries,  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  masterworks  of 
the  twelfth  century  were  created.  It  would  appear  then  that 
English  and  Angevin  art  blossomed  apart  from  Paris,  and 
since  England  was  not  again  conquered  this  tradition  runs 
unbroken  till  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  We  have  distinct  proof  of  such  connection 
at  Mont  St.  Michel. 

THE  ABBEY  OF  MONT  ST.  MICHEL 

This  famous  abbey  was  founded  by  a bishop  of  the  little 
town  of  Avranches,  just  opposite  the  Mount,  who  in  708 
built  in  honor  of  St.  Michael,  a grotto  which  quickly  became 
a center  of  pilgrimage.  This  was  therefore  a Frankish 
foundation,  but  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  996,  it  had  be- 
come a Norman  monastery,  for  Richard  I,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, established  there  thirty  Benedictine  monks  under 
Abbot  Maynard.*  The  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  a fire  men- 
tioned by  Raoul  Glaber.  It  was  here  that  the  Duke  mar- 
ried Judith  of  Brittany,  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bernay. 
The  adroit  Abbot  of  Jumieges  succeeded  Hildebert  as  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Michel’s  Mont,  and  for  some  time  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Abbey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen.  As  Rouen  was  then  still  the  center  of  the  Norman 
duchy  it  is  evident  that  Mont  St.  Michel  was  entirely  a Nor- 
man monastery  at  this  time  and  not  merely  Cluniac.  From 
1033  to  1048  the  Abbey  was  in  charge  of  a Lombard  monk, 
confirming  the  idea  that  the  Normans  continued  to  maintain 
relations  with  the  Lombards.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Abbey  of  Jumieges  was  rebuilt  on  Lombard  lines.  It  is 
recorded  that  Abbot  Suppon  furnished  the  Abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  with  sacred  utensils,  and  founded  a library  which 

* Note:  It  is  significant  that  upon  their  conversion  the  Normans 

choose  for  their  patron  saint,  Saint  Michael. 
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created  a taste  for  study.  During  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  Duke  imposed  as  Abbot,  Radulphe  de  Beau- 
mont, a soldier  with  tastes  far  from  studious,  but  after  him 
Abbot  Radulphe,  a friend  of  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm, 
established  a more  studious  spirit. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land, first,  a prior  of  Jumieges,  became  Abbot,  then,  Bernard, 
a monk  from  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  It  was,  then,  from  Jumie- 
ges and  Bee,  that  Mont  St.  Michel  received  its  directors,  and 
from  the  Abbey  of  Bee  also  came  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
its  abbots,  Robert  de  Torigny.  We  learn  from  this  exam- 
ple that  Abbeys  gave  support  to  art  and  literature  when 
there  was  a man  of  genius  at  their  head.  St.  Hugh  of  Cluny, 
Abbot  Geoffrey  of  Vendome,  Abbot  Suger  of  St.  Denis, 
and  many  others,  gave  lustre  for  a time  to  their  Abbeys,  but 
with  the  passing  of  their  leaders  these  sank  into  an  insignifi- 
cance, from  which  others  like  Tourmus  and  Bernay  never 
emerged.  Later,  men  of  ability  had  other  channels  for  their 
activity,  but  the  vital  source  is  the  same.  It  was  not  monas- 
ticism  as  such  therefore,  which  fostered  art,  but  as  a form 
of  powerful  organization  which  provided  a means  of  expres- 
sion for  men  of  unusual  mental  power,  much  as  the  Vatican 
served  for  the  expression  of  Michael  Angelo  when  he  no 
longer  could  depend  upon  the  merchant  family  of  the  Medi- 
cis  at  Florence. 

The  great  Abbot,  Robert  de  Torigny,  was  claustral 
prior  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  and  became  Abbot  of  Mont  St. 
Michel  in  1134.  He  ruled  until  1186  and  during  his  time  the 
Mount  “shone  forth  as  the  sun.”  King  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land twice  visited  the  Abbey,  and  dined  at  the  rectory  in 
1158,  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  when  the 
Angevin  dynasty  also  was  most  powerful.  It  was  at  this 
very  time  that  the  west  portal  and  south  tower  of  Chartres 
Cathedral  were  in  construction,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered also  it  was  at  this  time  that  Anglo-Norman  and 
Angevin  art  were  at  their  fullest  expansion. 
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Abbot  Robert  de  Torigny  was  the  intellectual  man  of 
the  day  and  by  his  learning  became  architect  and  librarian 
of  his  Abbey.  In  other  Abbeys  men  of  superior  intellectu- 
ality also  took  charge  of  libraries  and  thus  the  valuable  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  notably  the  Winchester  illuminations, 
called  “opus  anglicum,”  of  that  day  were  produced  and  pre- 
served. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  at  Avranches  a manu- 
script which  presents  remarkable  analogy  with  work  done 
in  England  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  is  numbered  210,  and 
contains  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  by  the  Bishop  of  Avranches,  the  lives  of  the 
Viking,  Rolf  the  Ganger,  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
William  and  Richard  I.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
installation  of  the  Benedictine  monks  at  the  Mount,  and  in 
general  it  is  permeated  with  Norman  character. 

The  earliest  of  these  manuscripts,  numbered  211,  is  the 
Lectionary  of  the  Abbey,  and  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
tenth  or  the  early  eleventh  century.  It  relates  to  the  appa- 
rition of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  at  Mont  St.  Michel  in 
the  year  506,  and  at  Mount  Tomb  in  708,  and  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  though  Lombard  tradition  held  sway  in 
architecture,  other  traditions  from  England  were  in  circu- 
lation and  influenced  design.  The  lectionary  is  either  an 
Anglo-Saxon  work  from  Winchester,  or  a copy  made  in 
Normandy  from  works  of  this  school.  We  know  two  other 
manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  which  are  preserved  at 
Rouen,  and  which  came  from  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  and 
many  such  must  have  existed  in  Normandy  during  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 

A comparison  with  Anglo-Norman  manuscripts,  shows 
that  these  were  the  source  whence  the  manuscripts  of  Moni 
St.  Michel  drew  their  inspiration.  For  the  work  called 
“Miracles  of  St.  Edmund”  (Holford’s  book),  dated  1125 
1150,  shows  in  its  ornamental  portions,  the  type  of  orna 
mental  design  so  much  in  use  in  the  twelfth  century  botl 
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ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY,  FROM  THE  MS.  NO.  211  AT 

AVRANCHES 


Richard  I,  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  authorization  of  the  King  of  France, 
establishes  the  Benedictines  at  Mont  St.  Michel.  On  the  left  is  a representa- 
tion of  the  arm  of  St.  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  which  Is  used  to  confirm  the 
large  concession  made  by  the  Duke  on  this  occasion  to  the  Abbey,  an  illustration 
explicable  only  by  the  worship  of  relics. 


on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  a type  evolved  from  the 
preceding  Anglo-Saxon  work  of  the  Winchester  school,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  Lectionary  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  Now  the 
architectural  portions  of  “The  Miracles  of  St.  Edmund”  are 
precisely  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  Avranches  manu- 


FROM  THE  HARLEY  MS.  NO.  2904,  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  DATED 
963-964  A.  D.  WINCHESTER  SCHOOL 


scripts  No.  211,  and  so  are  the  figures  with  their  drapery. 
The  figures  in  the  Torigny  manuscripts  are  of  characteristic 
elongated  type,  seen  in  much  earlier  work,  notably  of  the 
Winchester  school  of  the  eleventh  century.*  Further 

proof  is  found,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  fact  that  the  same 



* English  Psalter  Tib.  C.  VI  at  the  British  Museum. 
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RST  PAGE  OF  LECTIONARY  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  MONT  ST.  MICHEL  OF  THE 
END  OF  THE  TENTH,  OR  EARLY  ELEVENTH  CENTURY 
Compare  with  the  illustration  from  the  Harley  MS.  of  the  Winchester  School,  opposite, 
lat  it  is  due  to  Anglo-Saxon  art,  is  also  shown  by  an  exactly  similar  use  of  animals' 
ads  in  the  Bosworth  Psalter,  of  the  time  of  St.  Dunstan,  end  of  Tenth  Century, 
ecuted  at  Canterbury. 


characteristics  are  seen  evolving  without  a break  both  in 
illuminations  and  in  sculptured  ornaments  into  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Early  English  work  is  found  in  the  Psalter 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  of  this  date,  and  the  Bible  of 
Bishop  Pudsey  of  Durham,  1153-1195,  and  the  Winchester 
Bible  of  about  the  same  date. 


Now  these  illuminations 
of  the  time  of  Robert  de  Tor- 
igny  are  closely  related  to  the 
famous  ascension  window,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  LeMans, 
and  also  to  the  enigmatic  glass 
panel  of  Vendome,  known  as 
“La  V i e r g e Byzantine.” 
There  is,  in  these  illumina- 
tions, a tiny  detail  which  is 
found  also  at  LeMans  and  at 
Yendome,  namely,  cross  lines 
added  to  the  end  of  the  dra- 
pery lines.  These  are  quite 
unusual;  in  fact,  they  are 
unique.  With  the  similar  char- 
acter of  the  tall  thin  figures, 
sinuous  lines  and  flowing  dra- 
pery, these  form  a marked 
type  of  design  which  can  only 
be  Angevin  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  This  type  is  again 
found  in  glass  and  mural 
painting  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Jean  at  Poitiers.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  Eleanor  of  Guyenne  took  much  interest  in 
Poitiers,  and  that  she  built  the  Cathedral  there.  It  seems 
also  that  at  the  same  time  the  nearby  Church  of  St.  Jean 
was  redecorated.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  it  was  she  who 
caused  this  history  to  be  written  and  illustrated,  as  a gift  to 


A NORMAN  LADY,  FROM  THE 
COTTON  MS.,  ENGLAND, 
TWELFTH  CENTURY 

This  long  sleeve  is  found  in  the 
“Byzantine  Virgin"  at  Vendome, 
showing  it  to  be  of  Angevin  origin. 
The  same  costume  is  found  also  on 
the  Chartres  frontal.  This  is  similar 
no  doubt  to  the  costume  worn  by 
Queen  Eleanor. 
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St.  Mi  cl  id’s  Abbey.  Queen  Eleanor  possessed  the  Castle 
of  Bonneville  sur  Touques,  the  castle  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, which  was  always  the  headquarters  of  the  English 
Plantagenets  in  Normandy  till  1203,  and  here  she  lived  in 
her  old  age  till  her  death. 

It  appears  then  that  the  school  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  of 
LeMans,  of  Vendome,  and  of  Poitiers  is  one  with  Anglo- 
Norman  art.  The  English  manuscripts  of  that  time 
are  of  such  wonderful  beauty  that  they  are  fully  worthy  of 
influencing  the  continent,  and  we  know  that  even  the  great 
Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at  Paris  did  not  disdain 
to  draw  inspiration  from  the  Anglo-Norman  illuminations. 
The  artist,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  himself  such  a master  of 
design,  has  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  illuminations  of 
this  time  and  wondered  how  they  arose. 

If  we  now  consider  Chartres  Cathedral  as  a great  cen- 
ter of  French  mediaeval  art,  it  is  a place  only  as  far  from 
LeMans  as  the  latter  from  Mont  St.  Michel;  its  sculptured 
portal  and  its  glass  were  executed  just  before  the  manu- 
script of  St.  Mich  el’s  Mont  was  designed,  and  are  in  evident 
relationship  with  Anglo-Norman  work.  The  famous  panels 
of  “La  Belle  Verriere”  are  similar  to  panels  at  Vendome  and 
Angers,  and  all  appear  to  be  contemporaneous  examples, 
local  variations  of  one  general  movement. 

The  Architectural  province  of  LeMans,  extending  as 
far  as  Tours,  Blois,  Orleans,  and  Chartres,  such  a relation- 
ship is  neither  accidental  nor  unnatural.  This  remarkable 
early  sculpture  and  the  magnificent  glass  at  Chartres  seem 
therefore  to  be  due  to  the  great  Anglo- Angevin  school  so 
much  influenced  by  the  Norman  conquest.  It  cannot  be 
explained  as  a mere  radiation  from  St.  Denis,  though  St. 
Denis  has  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  a subsequent 
phase. 

The  facts  here  given  confirm  the  view,  that  a most  com- 
plex set  of  traditions  intermingled  to  form  the  art  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  the  case  for  military  life,  for  ecclesi- 
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TWO  OF  THE  APOSTLES  FROM  THE  GLASS 
AT  LE  MANS 


This  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  Eleventh 
Century,  but  from  the  resemblance  to  the  Manu-  i 
script  at  Avranches  is  evidently  of  the  time  of 
Robert  de  Torigny. 


astical  life  and  for  the  arts  which  grew  out  of  them  both. 
The  lingering  traditions  of  the  Carolingian  empire,  ideas 
from  Lombardy,  from  Scandinavia  and  from  England 
mingled  and  formed  what  is  to  us  merely  one  art. 

To  resume,  early  art  was  dependent  on  corporations. 
No  military  action  can  take  place  without  the  grouping  of 
units;  monastic  life  was  essentially  this  and  the  later  com- 
munes no  less  so.  Art  was  the  material  expression  of  col- 
lective ideals  due  to  these  corporations.  When  these  bodies 
weakened,  art  slackened  and  died,  to  live  again  with  the  birth 
of  new  organizations  in  other  forms. 

But  this  corporate  life  alone  did  not  suffice.  It  was 
when  a man  appeared  with  the  necessary  mentality,  able  to 
synthesize  the  power  which  the  corporate  life  provided,  that 
we  find  art.  Lanfranc,  Robert  of  Torigny,  Abbot  Suger, 
Abbot  Geoffrey  of  Vendome  are  types  of  many  others  to 
whom  posterity  owes  a debt  for  what  was  done.  By  tracing, 
decade  by  decade,  what  went  on,  we  can  surely  be  able  to  see 
what  the  art  called  “Gothic”  was,  and  how  composite  a thing, 
explicable  by  no  one  cause.  After  all  the  other  causes  are 
given,  we  have  yet  to  remember  the  great  body  of  craftsmen, 
the  men  who  did  the  work,  having  at  their  head  masters- — the 
“magister”  who  directed  the  energy  of  the  many.  Not  an 
architect  in  the  modern  sense,  but  essentially  a workman,  and 
a man  of  thought  and  imagination,  a master  in  craftsman- 
ship. 

And  shall  we  forget  the  people?  The  serf,  the  peasant, 
who  year  in,  year  out,  ploughed  the  land  and  tended  the 
cattle,  by  whose  labor  society  lived?  What  untold  millions 
have  labored  that  all  the  work  which  we  see  was  made  pos- 
sible! 

Thus  from  first  to  last  it  is  human  life.  And  it  is  as  a 
symbol  of  this  life,  that  was  and  is  no  more,  that  ancient  art 
is  so  great  a subject  of  study.  The  gargoyle  and  the  capital 
are  veritable  wild  flowers  of  the  mind,  springing  unforeseen 
and  unsought,  out  of  this  life-soil. 
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Neither  life  nor  art  ever  stood  still.  As  the  son  suc- 
ceeded the  father  and  the  grandfather,  so  one  corporation 
succeeded  another,  and  one  phase  of  art  gave  rise  to  the  next. 
And  it  is  this  great,  wonderful  life-manifestation,  we  have 
reduced  to  the  one  word,  “Gothic.” 

The  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  striv- 
ing to  make  this  art  live  as  a “style”;  it  has  been  thought 
that  by  copying  the  forms  we  can  do  it.  The  result,  to  one 
who  knows  the  old  work,  is  painful,  a fact  so  well  expressed 
by  Prof.  E.  Prior  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand  invention  without  direction  is  not  a 
success.  We  must  study  the  ancient  traditions,  grasp  the 
principles  which  hold  good  for  all  time,  and  use  them  as 
a language  for  our  own  thoughts.  This  done,  there  is  no 
reason  why  under  proper  conditions  a craftsman  should  not 
do  as  well  now  as  the  ancient  craftsmen.  Why  should  we 
not  then  drop  the  word  “Gothic”  and  the  use  of  the  word 
“style,”  and  do  what  appears  to  us  as  right,  based  on  the 
teaching  of  practical  experience,  using  what  was  formerly 
in  use  if  it  cannot  be  bettered?  It  would  be  as  right  to  look 
to  Classic  as  to  mediaeval  sources  for  inspiration,  if  only  the 
vitalizing  process  goes  on.  C.  H. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


In  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  Swedish  Art  held  at  the  Museum  during 
February  of  this  year,  and  which  is  still  on  tour  in  this  country  according  to  the 
circuit  arranged  by  the  Museum,  the  following  has  been  received  from  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation : 

A MINUTE  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  AMERICAN-SCANDI- 
NAVIAN FOUNDATION  PASSED  AT  THEIR  REGULAR  MEETING  IN 
NEW  YORK  ON  MAY  SIXTH,  1916: 

Be  it  RESOLVED,  That  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  express  their 
gratification  over  the  work  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Fox,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  in  organizing  the  circuit  of  the  Swedish  Exhibition  in  American  cities 
during  1916,  now  publicly  recognized  as  a distinctive  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  Swedish  art  and  culture  in  America. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  by  a generous  gift  to  the  Museum 
Fund  has  further  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  interest  of  this  Museum  in 
Swedish  national  art. 

The  following  recent  accessions  have  been  recorded  in  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts:  Oil  painting,  “Sunset,”  by  R.  A.  Blakelock,  gift  of  James  A.  Smith; 
sculpture,  “Charging  Herd,”  by  Carl  E.  Akeley,  gift  of  George  D.  Pratt;  bas- 
relief  of  Edward  MacDowell,  by  H.  F.  Mears,  gift  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Prince;  bronze 
medal  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Allan  G.  Newman,  gift  of  Robert  B.  Woodward 
Estate;  oak  armchair,  American,  seventeenth  century,  and  two  Early  American 
spoon  racks,  gift  of  Mrs.  K.  Hicks  Wolff;  American  sampler,  nineteenth  century, 
gift  of  Mrs.  Jennie  W.  Hughes;  Staffordshire  platter,  and  shawl  from  Cleves, 
Somerset,  England,  gift  of  Mrs.  H.  Briggs;  embroidered  screen,  gift  of  Miss 
M.  H.  Westbrook;  drawing  and  book  of  sketches,  by  G.  H.  Hall,  six  pieces  of 
textiles.  Early  American  beaded  bag  and  miscellaneous  material,  gift  of  Miss 
Jennie  Brownscombe;  painted  chest,  Early  American,  cellaret,  and  card  table, 
American,  eighteenth  century,  purchased  from  the  Henry  Batterman  Fund; 
settee,  seventeenth  century,  brass  sconces,  American,  eighteenth  century,  bed- 
spread, Marseilles,  nineteenth  century,  and  two  mirrors,  American,  eighteenth 
century,  purchased  from  the  Frank  Sherman  Benson  Fund;  portrait  of  Professor 
Franklin  W.  Hooper,  by  Joseph  H.  Boston,  Portrait  of  a Gentleman,  Flemish 
School,  sixteenth  century,  Portrait  of  a Gentleman,  by  S.  L.  Waldo,  and  portrait 
of  Cornelius  Ver-Bryck,  by  Thomas  Sully,  purchased  from  the  other  funds; 
twenty-three  pastel,  tempera,  and  oil  paintings  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
by  the  owner,  loaned  by  Charles  C.  Coleman;  and  portraits  of  Johannes  Panet 
and  of  his  wife,  Anna  Maria  Panet,  by  an  unknown  artist,  American  School, 
eighteenth  century,  loaned  by  the  Misses  Marshall. 

The  Museum  was  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  and  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
during  May  by  Professor  William  H.  Goodyear,  Curator  of  Fine  Arts,  and  by 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Morris,  Docent. 


The  librarian,  Miss  S.  A.  Hutchinson,  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club  at  its  May  meeting. 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  April  twelfth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
Social  Centre  there  was  opened  to  the  public  at  the  Bay  Ridge  High  School  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  loaned  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  This  exhibition,  the 
result  of  cooperative  work  between  the  People’s  Institute  and  the  Museum,  is 
indicative  of  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Museum  to  make  its  collections 
generally  available  and  of  profit  in  the  widest  possible  sense. 

Mr.  George  P.  Engelhardt,  Curator,  Division  of  Invertebrates,  left  on  June 
first  for  La  Jolla,  San  Diego  County,  Southern  California,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  marine  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  collecting  material  for  an 
undersea  habitat  group  of  that  region.  This  will  be  the  second  in  a series  of 
submarine  groups  to  be  prepared  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  first  “Coral 
Reef  of  the  Bahamas”  having  been  completed  in  1915. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Tschudy,  Museum  Artist, 
joined  Mr.  Engelhardt  at  La  Jolla  to  secure  color  sketches  of  material  for  use 
in  the  group. 

The  Museum  has  acquired  by  purchase  a collection  of  about  100  Japanese 
prints  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Print  Gallery  from  May  10  to  July  15.  The 
prints  were  chosen  with  a view  to  showing  the  historical  development  of 
Japanese  wood-engraving  in  color,  and  include  examples  by  Moronobu,  Kiyonobu, 
Kiyomasu,  Masanobu,  Kiyoshige,  Kiyotsune,  Harunobu,  Buncho,  Koriousai, 
Takuchiu,  Kiyonaga,  Shigemasa,  Shunsho,  Shunko,  Shunyei,  Shuncho,  LTtamaro, 
Kikumaro,  Toyohiro,  Toyokuni,  Yeishi,  Yeiri,  Hokusai,  Hokuijiu  Hokkei,  Hiro- 
shige, Yeizan,  Kuniyoshi  and  Kunisada.  Although  no  longer  on  exhibition,  the 
collection  is  accessible  for  reference  use. 

The  Canfield  collection  of  Whistler  lithographs  and  the  Whistler  etchings 
from  the  Quick  collection  were  reinstalled  in  the  Print  Gallery  for  the  summer. 

The  “Print  Process”  exhibit  showing  tools,  blocks,  plates,  etc.,  illustrating 
wood  engraving,  copper  and  steel  engraving,  etching,  mezzotinting,  etc.,  has  been 
reinstalled. 

Gen.  Rush  C.  Hawkins  has  presented  to  the  Print  Department  an  engraving 
of  Vanderlyn’s  “Adriadne”  by  Durand. 

The  Museum  library  was  represented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  in  June  by  the  librarian 
and  one  assistant.  A round  table  of  Museum  librarians  was  held  on  June  29. 
There  were  present  representatives  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York.  Grolier  Club,  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  Children’s  Museum, 
Brooklyn,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  the  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Boston 
University  and  Princeton  University. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  library  are  Bayley’s  Lost  Language  of  Sym- 
bolism, Annuals  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  17  vols.,  Brown’s  Arts  in  Early 
England,  Dewhurst’s  Natural  History  of  the  Order  Cetacea,  Frazer’s  Golden 
Bough,  12  v.,  Saint-Gaudens’  Reminiscences,  Art  Work  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  and 
von  Seidlitz’s  History  of  Japanese  Colour-Prints. 
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The  Shark  Situation  in  the  Waters  About 
New  York 

WICE  in  twenty-four  hours  the  silver  flood  of  the  tide 


swirls  in  from  the  sea,  wiping  out  the  muddy  borders 
of  innumerable  channels,  till  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
meadows  or  the  permanent  land  beyond  high-water  mark. 
Occasionally  a dark  fin,  like  a drifting  board,  breaks  for  a 
few  moments  the  glistening  summer  surface  of  a Long  Is- 
land or  New  Jersey  tideway,  or,  perhaps  far  within  some 
bay,  a large  shark  suddenly  appears. 

Many  an  old  bayman  has  encountered  these  uncanny 
visitors.  Fishermen  know  them  as  habitues  of  certain  lo- 
calities during  the  warmer  months,  and  not  infrequently 
find  them  in  their  nets,  where  they  are  likely  to  have  been 
fearfully  destructive.  The  majority  of  the  shore-visiting 
public  seldom  meets  them,  however,  and,  as  a rule,  reports 
of  their  presence  are  not  taken  too  seriously.  True,  cer- 
tain intelligent  and  conservative  persons  regard  them  with 
vague  suspicion,  even  though  no  definite  casualties  can  be 
laid  at  their  door,  and  a smaller,  more  credulous  proportion 
of  the  population  has  always  professed  to  hold  them  in 
mortal  fear.  But,  in  general,  the  realization  of  the  truth 
that  those  who  have  done  the  most  investigating  of  sharks 
are  the  most  skeptical  regarding  shark  accidents  in  temper- 
ate waters,  has  had  in  the  past  a far-reaching  effect  upon 
public  opinion. 

On  the  sultry  afternoon  of  July  12,  1916,  the  tide  rose 
in  Matawan  Creek,  just  inside  Sandy  Hook,  as  it  had  risen 
on  innumerable  July  afternoons  in  the  past.  Some  boys 
were  swimming  there  as  undisturbed  generations  of  boys 
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had  done  before  them.  One  of  them  was  killed,  a man  who 
tried  to  recover  him  was  attacked  while  standing  in  shallow 
water,  the  flesh  of  his  thigh  being  torn  away  so  that  he  died 
of  the  injury;  and  immediately  afterwards,  further  down 
the  creek,  a boy  had  his  leg  so  badly  bitten  as  to  entail  the 
likelihood  of  amputation — all  in  one  tide.  There  seems  to 
be  no  possibility  that  the  attacks  were  by  anything  other 
than  sharks,  or  a shark.  Moreover,  this  chapter  of  acci- 
dents was  preceded  by  a fatality  from  an  attack  by  a shark 
six  days  before  at  Spring  Lake,  twenty  miles  down  the 
J ersey  coast,  and  by  another  four  days  before  that  at  Beach 
Haven,  forty  miles  further  south.  The  problem  is  to  ex- 
plain these  accidents  so  that  something  of  the  probability 
of  their  recurrence  may  be  known. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  deaths  from  shark-bite  within 
a short  radius  of  New  York  City  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
those  unaccountable  happenings  that  take  place  from  time 
to  time  to  the  confounding  of  savants  and  the  justification 
of  the  wildest  tradition.  Nevertheless,  the  truly  excep- 
tional nature  of  the  accidents  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
For  despite  a multitude  of  shark  legends  from  the  waters 
about  New  York,  it  is  surely  significant  that  the  much- 
cited  award  of  the  late  Hermann  Oelrichs,  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  an  authenticated  instance  of  a human  being  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  a shark  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  was 
never  claimed.  In  the  preparation  of  a bulletin  on  the 
sharks  inhabiting  Long  Island  waters,1  the  writers  recently 
had  occasion  to  seek  out  shark  stories  of  all  sorts,  including 
the  reminiscences  of  fishermen,  newspaper  clippings  of  by- 
gone years,  and  the  records  that  had  been  given  for  what 
they  were  worth  in  previous  scientific  literature.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  disregard  altogether  much  of  the  hearsay 
evidence  because  of  its  elusiveness.  Of  more  or  less  plausi- 


1 Brooklyn  Museum  Science  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  April,  1916, 
pp.  1-34. 
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ble  stories  of  a shark’s  man-eating  propensities  in  local 
waters,  we  found  two.  In  the  year  1805  an  eleven-foot 
hammerhead  shark  was  taken  in  a seine  at  Riverhead,  Long 
Island,  and  within  its  stomach  were  portions  of  a human 
body  together  with  clothing.  No  light  has  ever  been  shed 
upon  the  question  whether  the  victim  were  dead  or  alive 
when  the  shark  devoured  him.  He  may  as  likely  as  not 
have  been  drowned  beforehand.  The  other  story  is  more 
convincing,  even  though  less  specific.  As  related  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  25,  1915,  the  circumstances 
were  as  follows.  About  1870  a sailor  went  swimming  from 
a coasting  schooner  becalmed  off  Horton’s  Point  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound.  A shark  seized  him  by  the  hip,  but 
he  managed  to  beat  the  creature  off.  He  was  rescued  by 
his  comrades,  and  rowed  ashore  where  he  received  medi- 
cal attention  and  subsequently  recovered.  Another  printed 
version  of  the  story  states  that  the  man  lost  a leg,  but  agrees 
as  to  the  locality  and  date.  In  any  case,  the  approximate 
coincidence  of  the  recollections  of  numerous  old  residents  of 
eastern  Long  Island  serves  to  substantiate  this  attack. 

The  New  Jersey  accidents  of  July,  1916,  however, 
bring  the  whole  shark  question  before  us  in  a new  phase. 
Here,  in  waters  for  a century  considered  safe,  we  are 
confronted  with  a situation,  which,  in  addition  to  actual 
destruction  of  human  life,  has  terrorized  countless  numbers 
of  people  who  enjoy  ocean  bathing,  caused  a loss  of  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  proprietors  of  beach  estab- 
lishments, has  indeed  been  considered  of  such  gravity  as  to 
be  discussed  in  session  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  nation’s  Presi- 
dent. 

In  attempting  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  shark  guilty  of  the  recent  fatalities,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  consider  in  review  the  various  species 
which  regularly  or  occasionally  visit  the  coasts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York.  Of  these  there  are  no  less  than 
nineteen  distinct  kinds,  but  several  of  them  are  so  rare  as 
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scarcely  to  be  known  to  science.  Such  of  the  others  as  are 
important  from  our  point  of  view  fall  into  the  following 
fairly  natural  groups: 

1.  Requin  Sharks,  comprising  the  common  smooth 

dogfish,  the  various  ground  sharks,  and  the  tropi- 
cal blue  shark  and  tiger  shark. 

2.  Spined  Dogfishes,  of  which  only  one  species  is 

found  in  our  shallow  coastal  waters. 


DRAWN  BY  H.  B.  TSCHUD^ 

WHITE  SHARK  OR  “MAN-EATER” 

This  fish  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  dangerous,  of  sharks. 

It  is  a rare,  tropical  species,  but  immature  examples  were  taken  during  the  last 
summer  in  New  York  Bay  and  near  Wood’s  Hole,  Massachusetts. 


3.  Hammerhead  Sharks,  including  the  true  hammer- 

head, and  the  small,  southern  shovelhead  shark 
which  rarely  reaches  our  latitude. 

4.  Thresher  Sharks,  with  one  local  species. 

5.  Sand  Sharks,  with  one  local  species. 

6.  Basking  Sharks,  with  a single,  pelagic  species  that 

is  at  once  the 
sharks. 


largest  and  most  inoffensive  of  our 
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DRAWN  BY  H.  B.  TSCHUDY 

BROWN  SHARK 

A female  of  the  commonest  large  shark  occurring  in  the  waters  about  Long  Island. 


7.  Mackerel  Sharks,  a group  including  the  white 
shark,  or  true  man-eater,  besides  one  or  two 
smaller,  commoner  kinds. 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  is  un- 
fortunately complicated  by  great  confusion  of  the  vernacu- 
lar names.  In  the  first  place,  almost  any  shark  more  than 
five  feet  long  must  be  a “man-eater,”  especially  if  it  gets 
its  photograph  into  the  daily  papers.  Again,  the  term 
“sand  shark”  is  applied  almost  indiscriminately,  while 
“basking  shark,”  the  correct  appellation  for  the  largest  of 
all  fishes,  is  often  given  to  various  requin  sharks  which  are 
sometimes  seen  floating  at  the  surface.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  below  to  connect  each  of  our  sharks  with  its  local 
sobriquets. 

Our  familiar  dogfishes  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
small  species  of  sharks.  The  smooth  dogfish,2  a sinuous 
and  graceful  animal  much  like  a miniature  ground  shark, 


2 Mustelus  canis. 
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is  in  summer  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  generally  dis- 
tributed salt  water  fishes  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It 
reaches  a maximum  length  of  about  three  feet.  It  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  young  of  larger  sharks  by 
the  character  of  its  teeth,  which  are  small,  blunt,  and  granu- 
lar, well  adapted  for  crushing  crabs  and  young  lobsters  of 
which  it  is  very  fond.  In  finding  food  it  relies  chiefly  upon 
its  keen  sense  of  smell,  undulating  lazily  along  until  it 
scents  its  prey,  perhaps  a crab  lying  out  of  sight  in  a tuft  of 
waving  eel-grass ; then  it  turns,  and,  rapidly  moving  the 
head  from  side  to  side,  begins  a systematic  search  over  the 
bottom,  circling  closer  and  closer  to  the  hiding  crustacean, 
which  is  finally  seized  with  a rush,  shaken  as  a terrier  shakes 
a rat,  and  quickly  swallowed.  The  smooth  dogfish  is  thor- 
oughly good  to  eat,  its  flesh  being  boneless,  nutritious,  and 
palatable,  though  prejudice  acts  against  its  use  and  fisher- 
men usually  regard  the  fish  as  vermin. 

The  spined  dogfish  3 (“thorndog,”  “piked”  or  “spiked” 
dogfish,  “cod  shark,”  “bonefish”)  is  very  unlike  the  smooth 
dogfish,  except  that  it  is  of  equally  small  size.  It  differs 
from  all  our  other  sharks  in  having  strong  spines,  one  in 
each  back  fin.  It  occurs  off  shore  during  the  colder  months 
of  the  year,  sometimes  in  schools  of  scores  of  thousands 
which  clog  and  destroy  the  nets  of  fishermen. 

The  commonest  large  sharks  in  the  waters  about  New 
York  are  the  ground  sharks  (Carcliarhinus).  Males  of 
these  fishes  are  rarely  seen,  but  towards  midsummer  many 
of  the  females  enter  our  bays,  where  they  give  birth  to  their 
young.  When  one  catches  a glimpse  of  a triangular  fin 
moving  along  the  edge  of  some  sand  flat,  disappearing  again 
when  it  reaches  deeper  water,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  the 
sign  of  a ground  shark  in  search  of  fish.  Ordinarily  ground 
sharks  swim  rather  slowly.  They  probably  count  to  a con- 
siderable extent  upon  coming  on  their  finny  prey  unawares, 


3 Squalus  acanthias. 
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DRAWN  BY  H.  B.  T6CHUDY 


HAMMERHEAD  SHARK 

A free-swimming  species,  not  being  peculiarly  characteristic  of  either  the  bottom 
or  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  its  ability  to  travel  with  the  greatest  freedom  at 
various  levels,  and  to  turn,  rise,  or  descend  with  extraordinary  quickness,  the 
strange  cut-water  of  its  flattened  head  is  an  organ  of  special  efficiency. 

while  it  is  hiding  in  the  mud  or  sea-weed,  and  discovering 
it  by  the  aid  of  their  sense  of  smell.  At  least  this  hypothesis 
would  account  for  the  number  of  flat-fish  found  within  their 
stomachs  hereabouts,  the  flatfish  being  very  inconspicuous, 
and  no  doubt  difficult  to  locate  by  any  other  means.  When 
alarmed,  the  ground  sharks  dash  away  at  great  speed,  but 
would  probably  tire  before  long. 

Most  of  the  captured  sharks  depicted  in  the  newspapers 
as  “man-eaters,”  since  the  casualties  along  the  Jersey  coast 
have  focussed  attention  on  sharks,  have  been  ground  sharks. 

The  commonest  ground  shark  near  New  York  is  the 
brown  shark  ( Carcharhinus  milberti ),  known  also  as  “blue- 
nose,”  “sand,”  or  “Spanish”  shark,  and  by  several  other 
names.  Adults  of  the  brown  shark  are  seldom  longer  than 
seven  or  eight  feet,  but  two  or  three  allied  species  are  some- 
what larger.  Ground  sharks  increase  in  numbers  as  one 
goes  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  One  species  or 
another  of  this  group  is  found  in  every  tropical  harbor, 
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often  very  abundantly.  They  feed  greedily  on  fish,  or  ref- 
use, or  carrion,  and  congregate  about  the  slaughter-houses 
at  the  water-fronts  of  the  towns.  There  are  almost  sure  to 
be  some  of  these  sharks  lurking  about  the  wharves  from 
which  native  small  boys  go  diving  for  coins  with  impunity. 
The  cub  shark  ( C.  lamia ) is  the  characteristic  representa- 
tive of  the  group  at  Key  West.  The  model  of  this  species 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  from  a 
specimen  taken  near  the  Key  West  wharves  with  heavy 
hook  and  chain,  and  a piece  of  tarpon.  It  had  been  follow- 
ing the  humble  role  of  scavenger,  its  stomach  containing 
nothing  but  two  or  three  empty  food  cans,  doubtless  thrown 
overboard  from  yachts  lying  at  anchor.  Sharks  of  this 
type  often  get  into  fishing  nets,  to  which  their  sharp  teeth 
or  powerful  thrashing  tails,  are  very  destructive.  When 
cornered  they  are  ready  enough  to  bite,  and  can  inflict  severe 
wounds  or  even  splinter  an  oarblade.  In  the  water,  never- 
theless, West  Indian  natives  hold  them  in  utter  contempt. 
One  of  the  writers  has  seen  negroes  of  Dominica  hauling  a 
seine  in  a cove,  with  other  black  fishermen  swimming  behind 
the  net  a couple  of  rods  apart  and  splashing  the  water  so  as 
to  keep  the  impounded  fish  from  turning  toward  the  coarse 
meshes  and  escaping;  and,  between  each  of  the  naked  men, 
one  or  more  ground  sharks  closely  following  the  shortening 
contour  of  the  seine,  and  in  their  hunt  for  food  unconsciously 
giving  aid  to  the  fishermen. 

The  theory,  attributed  by  the  press  to  several  authori- 
ties on  fishes,  that  the  recent  loss  of  life  in  New  Jersey  has 
been  due  to  attacks  of  ordinary  ground  sharks  rendered  des- 
perate through  hunger  is,  in  the  writers’  opinion,  untenable 
for  several  good  reasons.  First,  such  sharks  have  always 
been  common  near  New  York,  and  in  some  seasons  doubt- 
less more  numerous  than  the  present,  yet  accidents  have 
been  unknown.  Second,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  sharks 
have  enough  mechanical  vigor  to  have  done  the  damage. 
Third,  they  are  sufficiently  multitudinous  in  many  tropical 


waters  to  make  a swim  seemingly  a matter  of  extreme  risk, 
yet  the  well-nigh  amphibious  natives  continue  to  enjoy  life. 
Finally,  an  example  of  the  true  man-eater  shark  was  cap- 
tured suspiciously  near  the  entrance  of  Matawan  Creek  on 
July  14.  This  specimen,  which  has  been  identified  by  one 
of  the  writers,  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Of  other  species  found  in  our  waters  each  summer,  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  is  the  hammerhead,4  a fish  re- 
lated to  the  ground  sharks,  but  having  a peculiar,  grotesque 
head,  somewhat  flattened,  and  extended  on  either  side  like 
the  outline  of  a double-headed  hammer.  The  function  of 
this  highly-specialized  head  is  to  act  as  an  anterior,  acces- 
sory steering  plane,  and  so  to  enable  the  fish  to  turn,  rise, 
or  descend  very  rapidly  by  deflecting  its  head  in  the  water. 
It  is  the  quickest,  most  agile,  and  most  nervous  of  all  our 
sharks,  in  fact,  one  of  the  liveliest  of  fishes.  Examples 
have  been  known  to  struggle  until  they  actually  died  of  ex- 
haustion while  they  were  being  played  on  a line.  The  ham- 
merhead is  more  of  a surface  swimmer  than  the  ground 
sharks,  built  on  finer  lines  as  is  in  keeping  with  its  more 
active  life,  but  less  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
which  may  equal  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 

Another  freakish  species,  the  thresher  shark  5 (“whip- 
tail,”  “swingletail”) , is  often  caught  in  nets  off  shore,  and 
is  particularly  abundant  in  the  ocean  around  Block  Island. 
Its  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  its  body  and  is  used  to  round  up 
the  fish  upon  which  it  preys. 

A common  shark,  that  in  our  waters  seldom  grows  to 
be  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  is  the  sand  shark.6  This 
is  apparently  one  of  the  species  also  called  “Spanish  shark.” 
It  is  characterized  by  two  large  back  fins,  instead  of  one 
large  and  one  small  one,  and  by  narrow,  sharp,  though  not 


4 Sphyrna  zygaena. 

5 Alopias  vulpes. 

6 Carcharias  taurus. 
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TWO  KINDS  OF  DOGFISHES  FOUND  IN  NEW  YORK  WATERS 
Upper  figure,  Spined  Dogfish;  two  lower  figures,  Smooth  Dogfish.  The  latter  spe- 
cies is  much  flattened  underneath  as  an  adaptation  to  life  at  the  sea-bottom. 


very  strong,  cat-like  teeth,  with  which  it  does  a great  deal  of 
damage  to  fishermen’s  nets.  Its  food  is  almost  exclusively 
fish;  otherwise  its  habits  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  larger  ground  sharks.  According  to  fishermen,  the 
name  “Spanish  shark”  refers  to  a notion  that  some  of  our 
sharks  were  first  driven  to  temperate  waters  by  cannonading 
during  the  Spanish- American  War,  after  which  they  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  migrating  northward  annually.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  the  term  “Spanish,”  as  used  by  sea- 
farers, denotes  merely  something  strange  and  southern, 
somehow  to  be  associated  with  the  old  Spanish  domination 
of  the  Tropics.  In  this  sense  are  Spanish  mackerel,  Span- 
ish curlew,  Spanish  moss,  Spanish  fever. 

Contrasted  with  the  sluggish  ground  sharks  in  struc- 
ture and  habits,  are  the  more  compact,  more  vigorous,  mack- 
erel sharks.  The  tail  of  an  ordinary  shark  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  is  asymmetrical,  its  upper  lobe  being  long,  the  lower 
one  very  short;  the  tail  of  a mackerel  shark,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  become  almost  equally  forked,  is  firm  and  adapted 
for  swift,  protracted  swimming,  like  the  similarly  shaped 
tails  of  mackerels.  There  are  several  species  of  mackerel 
sharks,  one  or  two  of  which  occur  here,  generally  well  off 
shore,  and  it  is  not  known  just  how  common  they  are.  They 
seem  to  live  almost  entirely  on  fish. 

This  resume  covers  fairly  well  the  sharks  found  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  New  York  waters.  Besides 
these,  several  kinds  straggle  occasionally  to  this  vicinity 
from  their  normal  range.  The  blue  shark,7  for  instance,  is 
a long  slender  species  of  the  ground  shark  type  that  at  rare 
intervals  wanders  in  from  the  surface  of  the  warmer  high 
seas,  where  it  abounds.  When  whalemen  are  cutting  up  a 
whale  far  from  land,  blue  sharks  often  gather  in  droves 
to  feast  on  the  flesh,  although  their  jaws  are  so  weak  that 
they  can  tear  off  a chunk  only  with  difficulty.  A good- 


7 Prionace  glauca. 
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sized  blue  shark  was  taken  several  years  ago  at  City  Island. 

The  tiger  or  leopard  shark  8 also  now  and  then  straggles 
north  from  the  tropics.  This  species,  likewise  related  to 
the  ground  shark,  is  very  slender,  with  a big  blunt  head 
and  wide  mouth.  It  occasionally  reaches  a length  of  thirty 
feet.  Small  ones  are  spotted,  but  the  largest  are  plain 
colored.  The  tiger  shark  is  generally  dreaded  in  West  In- 
dian waters,  but,  we  suspect,  rather  from  its  ferocious  ap- 
pearance than  from  anything  definitely  known  against  it. 
A twelve-foot  example  has  been  seen,  however,  completely 
to  gut  the  body  of  a disabled  member  of  its  own  species,  the 
forty-pound  liver  of  the  latter  being  afterwards  taken  from 
the  first  shark’s  stomach.  A moderate-sized  tiger  shark 
was  captured  in  a net  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  on  September 
11,  1915,  and  a specimen  ten  feet  eight  inches  long,  at  Ship 
Bottom,  N.  J.,  on  July  25,  1916. 

Greatest  of  all  the  sharks  is  the  northern  basking 
shark,9  or  “bone  shark,”  stray  individuals  of  which  have 
found  their  way  southward  to  New  York.  One  was  taken 
at  Westhampton  on  June  29,  1915.  This  shark,  and  its 
tropical  counterpart  the  whale  shark,  are  the  largest  of 
existing  fishes,  reaching  a length  of  fifty  feet,  yet  they  are 
among  the  most  helpless  and  inoffensive  so  far  as  tooth 
equipment  is  concerned.  Although  their  teeth  are  function- 
less, they  have  greatly  developed  gill-rakers  which  serve  like 
the  baleen  of  whales  to  strain  small  marine  creatures  from 
the  ocean  water.  At  certain  seasons  basking  sharks  are 
gregarious,  shoals  of  them  lying  motionless  with  backs 
awash.  Pairs  also  have  a habit  of  swimming  in  tandem 
formation,  one  immediately  behind  the  other.  It  is  likely 
that  two  such  great  fishes,  with  their  high  dorsal  fins  show- 
ing like  leg-o’-mutton  sails  forty  or  fifty  feet  apart,  have 
more  than  once  given  rise  to  tales  of  the  sea-serpent. 


Galeocerdo  tigrinum. 
Cetorhinus  maximus. 
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The  last  species  to  be  considered  is  the  truly  “man- 
eating”  white  shark,  Car  char  odon  c archarias,  or  “the  biter 
with  the  jagged  teeth.”  Large  man-eaters  are  of  a leaden 
white  color,  but  young  ones  have  a blue-gray  back.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  this  shark  was  the  leviathan  that  swal- 
lowed Jonah.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  swift-swimming 
mackerel  sharks  but  it  is  stockier,  more  powerful,  with 
somewhat  different,  stronger  teeth,  and  it  reaches  the  very 
great  length  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  Its  closest  affini- 
ties, indeed,  are  with  the  huge  extinct  sharks  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  which  equalled  in  size  the  largest  whales. 
The  white  shark  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  noteworthy 
sharks,  being  seldom  met  with  even  in  the  tropics,  its  natural 
home;  but  at  intervals  stray  individuals  find  their  way  into 
temperate  seas.  It  has  been  taken  once  or  twice  in  this 
latitude,  but  never  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City 
until  a specimen  was  captured  off  South  Amboy  on  July 
14,  by  Mr.  Michael  Schleisser,  of  the  Bronx. 

White  sharks  are  so  scarce  that  their  habits  are  little 
known,  but  they  are  said  to  feed  to  some  extent  on  big  sea- 
turtles.  Of  this  species  alone  it  may  be  said,  that  judging 
from  its  physical  make-up,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  attack 
a man  in  the  water.  The  debated  question  as  to  whether  a 
fish  of  this  kind  could  actually  bite  through  the  bone  of  a 
man’s  leg  is  not  particularly  important,  because  it  is  evident 
that  even  a relatively  small  white  shark,  weighing  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds,  might  readily  snap  the  largest  hu- 
man bones  by  a jerk  of  its  body,  after  it  had  bitten  through 
the  flesh.  The  occurrence  of  the  white  shark  near  New 
York  being  almost  as  unprecedented  as  the  attacks  on  bath- 
ers which  happened  simultaneously,  the  capture  of  a speci- 
men by  Mr.  Schleisser  confirms  our  belief  that  the  white 
shark  was  responsible  for  the  casualties.  It  is  quite  within 
the  realm  of  reasonable  conjecture,  indeed,  that  a single 
fish  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  successive  attacks  at  Beach 
Haven,  Spring  Lake,  and  Matawan. 


Whether  sharks  in  general  are  more  numerous  in  our 
waters  this  summer  than  during  previous  years  may  be  seri- 
ously questioned,  notwithstanding  the  way  in  which  local 
fishermen  and  the  crews  of  incoming  steamers  have  vied  in 
frightening  the  public.  Shark  stories  with  a certain  foun- 
dation of  truth  will  always  be  forthcoming  when  reporters 
have  been  ordered  to  get  them.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  summer  of  1915,  although  marked  by  no  such  horrifying 
events  as  we  have  known  this  year,  was  nevertheless  popu- 
larly considered  an  exceptional  '‘shark  season.”  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  summer  sharks 
really  are  with  us  in  unprecedented  force,  and  that  we  are 
experiencing  an  extraordinary  shark  migration,  a move- 
ment comparable  with  the  sporadic  abundance  during  cer- 
tain years  of  army  worms,  or  jellyfishes,  or  western  grass- 
hoppers, or  northern  lemmings — movements  that  all  have 
their  source  in  overproduction  and  other  little  understood 
natural  agencies.  The  efforts  to  associate  the  numbers  and 
appetites  of  sharks  with  the  European  war,  submarines,  a 
permanent  shifting  in  the  track  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  etc., 
are,  of  course,  not  worth  considering. 

No  shark  lives  upon  human  flesh  or  even  has  an  op- 
portunity to  “acquire  a taste”  for  it.  Even  the  man-eater 
himself  doubtless  takes  what  lowly  food  he  can  get  with 
the  least  exertion,  and  tin  cans,  conch  shells,  newspapers, 
and  garbage  are  among  the  substances  that  have  been  found 
within  his  stomach.  Human  bathers  naturally  offer  a most 
abundant  and  accessible  food  supply  along  our  beaches,  and 
the  peregrinating  man-eater  merely  exercises  his  ancient 
privilege.  In  view  of  the  extreme  rareness  of  this  species 
it  is  probably  still  true  that  “the  chances  of  being  attacked 
by  a shark  hereabouts  are  infinitely  less  than  that  of  being 
struck  by  lightning,”  though  this  is,  to  be  sure,  small  com- 
fort to  the  victims. 

Assuredly  the  accidents  of  the  present  summer  will 
linger  with  great  vividness  in  popular  memory  through 
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many  a quiet  season  to  come.  Few  things  endure  as  long 
as  a substantial  shark  story.  The  manner  in  which  one 
good  yarn  stands  forever  young,  serving  a community  for 
an  indefinite  period,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a story  told 
us  by  a gentleman  who  has  made  several  trips  to  Mexico. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  landing  at  Tampico,  in  1896,  an 
account  was  current  of  an  American  telegraph  operator, 
who  had  gone  swimming  and  had  been  disemboweled  by  a 
shark.  Ten  years  later  the  narrator  of  this  anecdote  visited 
Tampico  again,  and  heard  the  identical  tale  of  the  unfor- 
tunate telegraph  operator  told  with  such  freshness  and  local 
color  than  the  accident  might  well  have  occurred  the  week 
before.  Finally,  in  1913,  on  his  latest  visit  to  the  Mexican 
seaport,  he  heard  the  same  sad  account  again,  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  lapse  of  years.  The  American  visitor  never 
went  to  the  pains  to  investigate  how  long  before  his  first 
visit  in  1896  the  disaster  had  actually  happened;  but  there 
can  certainly  be  no  doubt  that  the  reputed  end  of  the  tele- 
graph operator  was  the  latest  shark  casualty  at  Tampico, 
and  the  story  shows  what  proprietary  interest,  even  local 
pride,  the  inhabitants  took  in  the  lugubrious  tradition. 

For  us  citizens  of  the  northern  Atlantic  states,  our 
sharks  are  in  a very  real  sense  analogous  to  our  snakes;  of 
each  group  we  have  many  common  inoffensive  kinds,  and 
exceedingly  few,  rare,  dangerous  kinds.  We  should  learn 
to  take  for  granted  the  presence  every  summer  of  ground 
sharks,  sand  sharks,  and  threshers,  just  as  most  of  us  ac- 
cept without  concern  the  harmless  garter  snakes  and  puff- 
adders  of  our  woods  and  fields.  The  training  may  indeed 
be  hard,  for  there  is  something  peculiarly  sinister  in  the 
shark’s  make-up.  The  sight  of  his  dark,  lean  fin  lazily  cut- 
ting zigzags  in  the  surface  of  some  quiet,  sparkling  sum- 
mer sea,  and  then  slipping  out  of  sight  not  to  appear  again, 
suggests  an  evil  spirit.  His  leering,  chinless  face,  his  great 
mouth  with  its  rows  of  knifelike  teeth,  which  he  knows  too 
well  how  to  use  on  the  fisherman’s  gear;  the  relentless  fury 
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with  which,  when  his  last  hour  has  come,  he  thrashes  on  deck 
and  snaps  at  his  enemies;  his  toughness,  his  brutal,  nerve- 
less vitality  and  insensibility  to  physical  injury,  fail  to  elicit 
the  admiration  one  feels  for  the  dashing,  brilliant,  destruc- 
tive, gastronomic  bluefish,  tunny,  or  salmon.  Although  few 
swimmers  have  actually  met  in  him  their  fate,  doubtless 
many  a poor  drowned  sailor  has  there  found  his  final  rest- 
ing place.  R.  C.  M.  and  J.  T.  N. 


Long  Island  Sharks  for  the  Museum 

IN  view  of  the  notoriety  acquired  by  sharks  during  the 
past  summer,  the  Museum  has  made  particular  efforts 
to  obtain  specimens  of  these  fishes  from  Long  Island  waters. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edwin  Thorne,  of  Babylon, 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman  who  has  long  hunted  sharks  as 
a hobby,  our  endeavors  have  met  with  a considerable  meas- 
ure of  success,  and  accurate  replicas  of  several  common 
sharks  will  soon  be  added  to  the  present  shark  alcove  of  the 
hall  of  vertebrates.  Concerning  the  numbers  of  sharks  in 
the  Bay,  Mr.  Thorne  writes  as  follows: 

“Few  persons  apparently  realize  the  frequency  with 
which  sharks  occur  in  parts  of  our  northern  waters  during 
the  summer  months.  For  the  past  fifteen  years,  I have 
harpooned  sharks  in  the  Great  South  Bay,  between  Linden- 
hurst and  Great  Biver,  New  York,  and  during  that  time 
I have  probably  seen  from  my  boat  at  least  twenty-five 
hundred  sharks  and  have  killed  approximately  four  hun- 
dred. 

“As  I was  frequently  asked  by  my  friends  how  many 
I saw  and  how  many  I captured,  I began,  in  1911,  to  keep 
accurate  records.  During  the  past  seven  years  there  have 
been  seen  from  my  boat  about  1123  sharks,  of  which  146 
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A male  of  Carcharhinus  obscurus  harpooned  by  Mr.  Thorne  on  August  25,  1916.  It  measured  eight  feet  five  inohes  in  length 
and  weighed  322  pounds.  The  replica  shown  above  was  modelled  by  Robert  H.  Rookwell  and  colored  by  Antonio  Miranda. 


THE  SHARK-HUNTING,  AUXILIARY  SLOOP,  WITH  THE  HAR- 
POONER  ON  THE  BOWSPRIT,  THE  LOOKOUT  AT  THE 
MASTHEAD,  AND  SEVERAL  CAPTURED 
SHARKS  LYING  ON  DECK 

have  been  killed.  Of  these  146,  140  were  the  brown  shark, 
Carcharhinus  milberti,  and  six  the  dusky  shark,  C.  obscurus . 

“In  the  past  season  (1916),  my  man  on  the  look-out 
at  the  masthead  saw  82  sharks  during  one  forenoon,  and  I 
counted  42  from  the  deck  at  the  same  time.  They  were 
of  course  unusually  plentiful  on  this  particular  day,  al- 
though I believe  that  two  hundred  during  one  entire  day  is 
a low  estimate  of  the  number  seen  on  occasions  before  I 
began  to  keep  an  accurate  record.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  writer  was  Mr. 
Thorne’s  guest  on  a hunt  to  obtain  specimens,  casts,  and 
color  sketches,  from  which  to  reproduce  life-size  models  of 
sharks  for  the  Museum.  The  start  was  made  from  the 
Babylon  dock  on  a clear,  bright,  sunny  day — weather  con- 
ditions essential  to  a successful  shark  hunt — in  an  auxiliary 
sloop  manned  by  a captain  and  a lookout.  The  former 
controlled  the  engine  and  tiller,  while  the  latter,  seated  in 
a boatswain’s  chair  at  the  masthead,  kept  a constant  look- 
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LANCING  A HARPOONED  BROWN  SHARK 


THE  VICTIM  HAULED  ABOARD,  WITH  TWO  LILY- 
IRONS  IN  HIS  TOUGH  BODY 


A LIVING  BROWN  SHARK  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER 
HAVING  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  THE  WATER 

out  for  signs  of  the  quarry.  The  fishing  grounds  lay  in 
the  Bay,  north  of  Fire  Island  Lighthouse,  in  water  usually 
not  more  than  six  feet  deep.  The  harpooner,  to  whom  the 
greatest  share  of  the  excitement  fell,  was  expected  to  wield 
his  dart  from  the  Lp  of  the  bowsprit. 

We  had  gone  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  dock  before 
word  came  from  the  masthead  that  sharks  were  in  sight. 
Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  one  could  see  the  dark 
dorsal  fins  as  they  slowly  cut  the  surface  along  the  edge  of 
a sand  bar.  Sharks  were  about  in  numbers;  within  a few 
moments  twelve  were  sighted,  and  excitement  ran  high. 
Orders  went  back  and  forth  in  subdued  shouts.  As  Mr. 
Thorne  took  his  position  on  the  bowsprit,  the  man  aloft 
would  indicate  the  course  with  a wave  of  his  hand  as  the 
shark  leisurely  glided  from  side  to  side.  Now  every  move- 
ment of  the  fish  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  shallow  water. 
The  harpooner  steadied  himself,  and  at  the  favorable  in- 
stant drove  the  iron  deep  into  the  shark’s  body.  With  a 
rush  the  stricken  creature  sped  away,  carrying  out  yard 
after  yard  of  rope,  the  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  a tub, 
which  was  finally  thrown  overboard.  For  a few  short 
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rushes  the  tub  was  dragged  quite  beneath  the  surface,  but 
the  fish  soon  tired  and  the  bobbing  tub  marked  its  loca- 
tion. The  tender  was  cast  off  from  the  sloop,  the  tub  was 
picked  up,  and  the  line  hauled  in  until  a second  harpoon 
could  be  planted  in  the  shark’s  back.  Then  the  bloody 
work  began.  One  man  hauled  on  both  lines,  in  the  midst 
of  spray  from  the  shark’s  lashing  tail,  while  another  ad- 
ministered repeated  thrusts  with  a lance  until  the  hunt  was 
at  an  end. 

The  first  victim  proved  to  be  a female  brown  shark 
slightly  over  six  feet  long,  but  on  a subsequent  occasion 
Mr.  Thorne  captured  for  the  Museum  a male  dusky  shark 
measuring  eight  feet  six  inches  in  length  and  weighing  322 
pounds. 

The  art  of  reproducing  fishes  as  permanent  museum 
exhibits  has  made  important  advances  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. Most  museums,  as  a result  of  painful  experience, 
have  largely  abandoned  the  custom  of  stuffing  or  mounting 
fish  skins.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  any  of  our  larger 
museums  to  notice  the  numerous  defects  in  stuffed  fishes 
that  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  on  exhibition.  In- 
variably they  are  characterized  by  cracked  skins,  warped 
scales,  and  shrunken  fins.  The  shortcomings  of  this  method 
of  preparation  have  apparently  long  been  recognized,  for 
Shakespeare  tells  us  of  a lean  apothecary  in  whose  shop 

“a  tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator  stuff’d,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap’d  fishes.” 

The  method  of  casting  a fish  in  wax  or  plaster,  and  then 
coloring  the  reproduction  from  a color  sketch  of  the  original 
specimen,  is  in  many  ways  a great  improvement  over  the 
stuffing  method.  But  in  the  preparation  of  large  fishes, 
such  as  sharks,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  gone  still  a step 
further,  with  marked  success.  In  the  first  place  a complete 
plaster  mold  is  taken  from  the  dead  specimen.  Then,  when- 
ever it  is  desirable,  small,  more  detailed  molds  are  taken 
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THE  RESULT  OF  A DAY’S  CHASE  IN  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 
Fourteen  Brown  Sharks  harpooned  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thorne,  of  Babylon, 

August  11,  1906. 


of  special  parts  of  the  anatomy,  and  the  texture  and  sur- 
face musculature  are  carefully  studied.  Finally,  the  fins, 
head  and  portions  of  the  skin  are  preserved  for  reference 
in  a barrel  of  brine.  With  these  studies  and  materials  as 
data,  a replica  of  the  fish  is  modelled  in  clay,  and  the  whole 
worked  out  in  a combination  of  artistic  treatment  and  scru- 
pulous scientific  accuracy.  The  soft  medium  permits  re- 
peated corrections  and  refinements,  and  when  completed  it 
; is  reproduced  in  plaster  of  Paris  reinforced  with  strong  wire 
netting.  The  result  is  a hollow  shell  of  great  lightness  and 
durability,  which  can  be  colored  from  sketches  made  from 
the  fresh  fish. 

The  preliminary  work  involved  in  this  method  is  of 
course  considerable,  and  its  consummation  requires  not  only 
patience  and  mechanical  skill  but  also  artistic  talent.  The 
finished  product,  however,  is  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  the  appearance  of  a lithe,  active,  living  fish.  The  com- 
pleted model  is  a permanent  record,  non-shrinkable  and 
capable  of  lasting  for  centuries — long  after  the  last  scales 
! have  been  dusted  away  from  the  stuffed  mummies  that  now 
hang  in  many  museum  cases. 

R.  H.  R. 


Japanese  Prints 

THE  Brooklyn  Museum  has  recently  acquired  about  one 
hundred  Japanese  prints  which  were  selected  partly 
for  exhibition  purposes  and  partly  for  use  in  the  Library. 
In  other  words,  the  object  in  view  was  not  wholly  to  se- 
cure a few  gems  of  this  art  of  color-printing,  but  also  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  number  of  students  who  are  giv- 
ing serious  attention  to  this  remarkable  school  of  art,  a 
small  series  of  prints  capable  of  showing  the  rise,  progress, 
development  and  decline  of  the  art  of  Ukioye.  Where  op- 
portunity has  offered  examples  of  the  work  of  important 
artists  of  different  periods  have  been  secured,  in  order  that 
those  who  may  be  interested  shall  have  the  privilege  and 
j satisfaction  of  noting  differences  of  technique,  style,  and  sub- 
jects,— even  of  signature  and  seals,  should  the  curiosity  of 
the  print-lover  extend  to  these  minor  points  of  print-lore. 
With  these  practical  considerations  duly  weighed,  aesthetic 
! qualifications  have  received  the  necessary  amount  of  thought 
to  the  end  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  and  estimate  of  the 
, powers  of  all  the  men  represented.  Effort  has  been 
j made  to  procure  a number  of  real  gems,  some  of  which 
will  be  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 

To  many  persons  there  exists  great  interest  in  the 
Ukioye  prints,  entirely  apart  from  their  aesthetic  charm, 

I owing  to  the  fact  that  this  school  of  art,  the  most  democratic 
the  world  has  ever  known,  rose  and  ran  its  course  in  a coun- 
j try  still  in  a feudalists  state,  with  the  most  rigidly-preserved 
aristocracy  known  to  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
I Brahman  caste  in  India.  In  this  school  we  see  the  life  of 
the  common  people  of  a century-and-a-half  of  feudal  Japan 
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PHEASANT 
By  KORINSAi 


mirrored  faithfully  and  fully,  and  even 
sheets  which  are  worthless  artistically 
have  considerable  value  as  records  of  the 
past.  Up  to  the  Tokugawa  period  inau- 
gurated and  established  by  Ieyasu  about 
1603,  art  had  been  a perquisite  of  the 
upper  classes  only,  appropriated  by  them 
because  the  unlettered  hordes  of  under- 
lings were  supposed  to  be  (and  actually 
were,  owing  to  a lack  of  educational  ad- 
vantages) too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the 
subtle  beauty  of  line  and  the  esoteric  sig- 
nificance of  drawing  and  color  in  the 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Naturally 
and  yet  unexpectedly  to  the  aristocracy  | 
there  stirred  among  the  thousands  who 
swarmed  around  the  Shogun’s  court  at 
Yedo,  a ferment  of  consciousness,  of  de- 
sire for  self-expression,  and  of  curiosity 
regarding  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  which 
worked  steadily,  and  burst  forth  suddenly 
into  an  art  of  great,  indeed  unique  sig- 
nificance to  students  of  politics  and  eth- 
nology, of  art  and  the  handicrafts.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  Japan,  almost  wholly 
closed  to  the  world,  possessed  neither  rail- 
ways nor  steamboats,  neither  photographs 
nor  telegraphs,  neither  newspapers  and 
magazines,  nor  postal  system,  we  have  no 
means  of  visualizing  the  life  of  the  people 
during  these  250  years  except  as  we  see 
them  here  set  forth.  As  records  of  the 
Tokugawa  period  they  are  of  incalcu- 
lable value  but  when  we  reflect  that  In 
means  of  the  actor  prints  we  catcl 
glimpses  of  armor,  costumes,  manners  am 
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customs  of  daimyo,  samurai,  and  of  the 
Shogun  and  imperial  courts  during  sev- 
eral centuries,  we  more  fully  understand 
their  worth. 

To  call  the  work  of  the  early  men  of 
the  school  “Primitives”  is  misleading,  if 
not  altogether  a misnomer,  but,  since  for 
lack  of  a better  term  we  employ  it,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  harbor  mental  reserva- 
tions, like  the  agnostic  who  prayed,  “Oh 
God,  if  there  be  a God,  have  mercy  on  my 
soul,  if  I have  a soul”!  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Moronobu,  the 
so-called  founder  of  the  school,  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  art  of  Ukioye  was 
born,  full-armed,  like  Pallas- Athene  from 
the  head  of  Zeus.  The  writer  has  many 
times  turned  the  pages  of  a treasured  vol- 
ume, a romance  published  about  1780 
A.  D.,  and  found  exquisite  delight  in  the 
drawing  of  figures  and  landscapes  which 
were  executed  with  a firmness  and  grace, 
a strength  and  suavity,  that  proclaimed 
him  a great  master.  Here,  as  in  the 
sketches  of  this  collection,  are  to  be  found 
no  dwarfed  hands  and  feet,  no  defective 
anatomy,  such  as  one  is  inclined  to  suspect 
was  more  of  an  affectation  than  a limita- 
tion of  the  men  of  later  date  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  Kivonaga.  Sturdy,  muscular 
legs;  broad,  flat  feet  that  could  run;  arms 
and  hands  that  could  strike  a blow ; heads 
well  poised;  horses  that  galloped  and 
switched  their  tails  vigorously;  trees, 
shaggy  of  bark  and  sound  of  growth; 
flowers  and  grasses  that  betrayed  the 
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wind ; houses  that  would  bend  under  pressure  and  break  only 
from  the  shock  of  earthquake  or  typhoon : all  depicted  with 
a few  deft  strokes  of  the  brush,  without  color,  depending 
upon  line  alone  to  stimulate  the  imagination  to  the  fullness 
of  delight!  This  was  the  heritage  of  Ukioye  from  a great 
past. 

A group  of  actor  prints  of  the  Torii  school  attests  the 
force  of  delineation  of  Kiyonobu  and  his  pupils,  whose  small 
actor  prints  in  Hoso-ye  form  are  a joy  to  all  lovers  of  the 
grotesque  in  Japanese  art.  Hand-tinted  prints;  Urishi-ye 
or  lacquer  prints,  in  which  black  spots  of  lacquer  enriched 
the  soft  color  and  metallic  dusts  employed;  two-color  prints 
with  pink  and  green — a combination  much  used  at  the  ad- 
vent of  polychrome  printing;  actors  with  masks  or  painted, 
grimaced  faces,  fantastic  head-gear  and  gorgeous  robes,  in 
attitudes  tense  with  emotion;  or  dainty,  timid  women,  in 
varied  occupations,  pass  before  the  eye  in  the  works  of 
Kiyonobu,  Masanobu,  Kiyomasu,  Kiyoshige,  Kiyotsune  and 
Kiyomitsu.  Okumura  Masanobu,  whose  influence  over  his 
period  is  so  great  that  the  group  of  pupils  and  followers  is 
sometimes  called  “The  Okumura  School,”  seems  to  have  used 
the  woman  subject  and  events  from  real  life,  the  inspira- 
tion for  which  was  largely  received  from  Moronobu  and 
even  remotely  one  might  suspect,  from  Sukenobu,  whose 
graceful,  dainty  women,  somewhat  stereotyped  in  character, 
always  please  you  when  you  recognize  their  round,  con- 
tented little  faces  in  the  pages  of  a book.  To  Masanobu 
are  accredited  several  important  inventions,  and  the  honor 
of  having  invented  two-color  printing,  by  means  of  two 
blocks  besides  the  Key-block,  is  by  some  men  wrested  from 
his  predecessor  and  reputed  teacher,  Kiyonobu,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Torii  or  actor  school,  and  given  to  him. 

We  come  now  to  an  important  moment  in  the  growtf 
of  Ukioye.  The  beautiful,  rolled  bud  is  beginning  to  unfolc 
and  we  are  to  witness  its  flowering.  Suzuki  Harunobi 
stood  in  relation  to  the  Ukioye  school  much  as  Fra  Lipp( 
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By  KIYONAGA 


TWO  WOMEN  AND  ATTENDANT 
From  the  collection  of  Japa 


nese  Prints  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


Lippi  did  to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  He  ushered  in  a 
great  period  and  he  has  many  admirers  who  put  forward 
for  him  the  claim  of  the  greatest  of  the  great.  Intoxicated 
with  the  discovery  of  a new  well-spring  of  beauty  Harunobo 
continued  for  over  a decade  to  put  forth  print  after  print 
of  a color-harmony  so  rare  that  Ficke  speaks  of  his  work 
as  “orchestrations  of  tone”  and  Kurtz  calls  him  “the  great 
virtuoso  of  color.”  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a great  virtuoso 
of  color,  and  certain  it  is  that  his  orchestration,  like  that  of 
the  period  of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  was  rich 
and  ample  and  free  from  the  abstractions,  multiplications 
and  profundities  which  wear  upon  the  jaded  hearer  of  the 
present  day,  and  cause  him  to  turn  with  joy  and  delight 
to  the  purity,  clarity  and  sincerity  of  the  early  masters. 

The  face  adopted  by  Harunobu  for  his  women  was  the 
full,  round,  girlish  type  employed  by  Sukenobu — a type 
which  is  ethnically  correct,  and,  because  of  its  ubiquity  both 
in  China  and  Japan  has  given  rise  to  a somewhat  poetic, 
romantic  idealization  of  the  tall,  slender  maiden  with  face 
like  a melon-seed — “the  lange  Lysen”1  as  the  Dutch  traders 
named  this  creation.  It  is  probably  because  of  the  Chinese 
admiration  for  this  type  of  figure,  seen  often  on  the  por- 
celains, that  the  Japanese  Ukiyoye  artists  of  the  decadent 
period  gradually  adopted  the  same  type.  When  Kero  at 
his  feast  scrutinized  the  fair  Lygia,  the  beloved  of  Vicinius, 
he  followed  the  artful  suggestion  of  Petronius,  the  arbiter 
of  taste  in  his  day,  and  murmured:  “Too  narrow  in  the 
hips.”  Likewise  an  unsympathetic  inspector  of  Harunobu’s 
work  might  bring  against  his  figures  this  same  accusation, 
not  allowing  for  the  style  of  dress  of  the  period,  as  well  as 
for  any  predilection  that  artist  might  have  for  the  slender 

1 It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  imported  Nanking  porcelain 
decorated  with  these  long  pictures  of  women  the  Dutch  people  would 
say:  “This  looks  like  Lange  Lys,”  a nickname  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  the  States  of  Holland  were  at  war. 
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HEAD  OF  AN  ACTOR  By  SHUNKO 

From  the  collection  of  Japanese  Prints  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


type,  as  offering  grace  of  line  and  a less  material  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  If  one  should  expect  the  creations  of 
Harunobu  to  ride  horseback,  play  tennis  or  go  a-golfing, 
his  little  women  would  fail  in  their  appeal,  for  the  writer 
has  in  mind  one  print,  at  least,  where  the  garments  of  the 
figure  seated  on  a step  taper  down  in  a manner  suggestive 
of  a mermaid — yet  with  what  grace,  fluency  and  calligraphic 
skill!  Koriusai  in  his  early  prints,  particularly  those  of 
Hoso-ye  form,  adopted  a similar  type  of  face,  but  in  his 
broad  sheets  enlarged  at  times  his  faces,  following  a change 
in  Harunobu  or  influencing  the  latter.  A pillar-print  by 
Harunobu  and  a broad  sheet  by  Koriusai  show  in  a striking 
degree  this  later  similarity.  A fine  broad  sheet  of  women, 
and  a pillar  print  of  a bird  are  among  the  works  of  the  last 
master.  A standing  figure  by  Buncho  of  a woman  holding 
two  ginko  leaves  belongs  to  the  Harunobu  school. 

Shunsho,  great  master,  great  teacher,  a sun  with  a glori- 
ous planetary  system  revolving  about  him!  To  those  unac- 
quainted with  Oriental  life  and  art,  the  taste  for  the  actor 
prints  must,  in  some  instances,  be  like  the  taste  for  caviare, 
acquired  by  long  and  persistent  endeavor.  In  the  hands  of 
this  group  of  men  the  print-lover  finds  these  quaint  counter- 
feits of  human  beings,  with  their  droll  masks,  painted  faces, 
strange  coiffures,  voluminous  and  decorated  garments,  and 
grotesque  poses  of  body  and  limb,  replete  with  life,  swing, 
and  movement.  One  actor  head  by  Shunko — perhaps  the 
ablest  pupil  of  Shunsho — with  a tuft  of  hair  like  the  crest  of 
a pheasant  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  bristling  whiskers  like 
stiff  brushes  on  each  cheek,  daubs  of  paint  on  the  cheeks  and 
forehead  like  markings  on  the  visage  of  a tiger  or  a puma: 
this  head  is  indeed  a superb  thing  of  its  kind.  The  back- 
ground and  markings  on  the  face  are  blue,  the  hair  and  robe 
black,  and  one  daring  and  lovely  band  of  pink  on  an  under- 
garment extends  from  neck  to  shoulder. 

Two  early  Kiyonagas  give  an  excellent  idea  of  his  style 
previous  to  the  fullness  of  his  bloom,  and  a charming  pillar 
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THE  BOYS’  FESTIVAL 


By  UTAMARO 


From  the  collection  of  Japanese  Prints  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


print  shows  his  masterly  blending  of  life,  grace,  dignity  and 
poise.  The  stately  lady  is  caught  just  as  she  has  stepped 
into  view,  and  you  recognize  that  in  a moment  this  human 
vision  with  her  gauzy  black  robe  of  snow  crystal  design,  her 
yellow  obi,  flat  hat,  raven-winged  hair  and  chrysanthemum 
fan,  will  pass  out  of  your  view.  A broad  sheet  print  from 
the  Blanchard  collection  is  the  finest  of  the  Kiyonagas  in 
color  and  an  excellent  example  of  the  climax  of  Ukioye  which 
is  reached  in  his  work.  (See  illustration.)  Two  stately 
women  of  Samurai  class  are  walking  and  talking  together 
under  a blue-gray  parasol  which  bears  on  its  edge  the 
Pawlonia  crest  and  identifies  it  as  belonging  to  the  central 
figure  of  the  group  who  bears  the  same  monogram  on  her 
breast  and  wears  a diaphanous  robe  of  gauze  of  the  same 
blue-gray  hue  over  a red  under-garment  that  shows  through 
and  modifies  the  tones  of  the  kimono.  The  folds  of  her  rich 
red  obi  hang  down  in  the  back  against  the  olive  green  sash 
of  her  attendant  in  the  rear,  who  wears  a straw  colored  robe 
of  rice  pattern  with  a band  of  black  near  the  waist.  The 
companion  of  the  central  figure  wears  a sheer  kimono  of 
black,  decorated  half  way  up  with  white  leaves  like  the 
monogram  on  her  breast.  The  scarlet  of  her  under-garment 
modifies  the  black,  and  a pale  canary-colored  obi  of  flowered 
pattern  completes  the  costume.  One  of  the  delightful  touches 
of  skill  to  be  noticed  is  the  creasing  of  the  silk  which  betrays 
the  bend  of  the  right  arm  of  the  central  figure — a touch  of 
skill  and  of  truth  to  nature,  in  both  of  which  particulars 
Kiyonaga  stands  as  a model  to  later  workers,  and  as  a 
measuring-rod  by  which  the  critics  test  the  deterioration  in 
the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  tended  to  draw  robes 
on  manikins. 

In  two  sheets,  one  early  and  one  of  later  style,  Yeishi 
is  shown  in  all  his  grace,  refinement  and  dignity.  Shunsho 
with  a full  sheet  containing  eight  figures  of  his  dainty,  girlish 
type,  gives  us  an  excellent  portrayal  of  four  women  and 
four  girls,  in  soft  greens  and  purples,  offset  by  three  robes 
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and  an  obi  of  luminous  black,  like  the  richest  of  satin  or 
velvet.  A rarely  beautiful  Shunzan  shows  four  pilgrims  on 
the  roadside  by  the  sea  at  Futami,  with  the  “old-man-and- 
woman-rock,”  tied  by  rice  straw  bands  of  the  Shinto  sect, 
in  the  sea  not  far  from  the  shore.  On  a certain  day  of  the 
year  pilgrims  journey  hither  to  see  the  sun  rise  between  the 
rocks.  Kiy omine,  not  a giant,  but  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion portrays  a tea-house  beauty  in  sumptuous  robes. 

When  one  passes  into  the  realm  of  higher  criticism  it 
becomes  necessary  to  analyze  line  and  dissect  style,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  every-day  life  comparative  criticism  is  futile 
in  view  of  the  beauty  and  aesthetic  charm  of  the  works  of 
these  men,  who,  like  Yeishi,  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
which  cuhninated  in  Kiyonaga  or  on  the  downward  slope 
which  tended  toward  the  level  of  mediocrity.  One  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory”  and  because  there  is 
only  one  Sirius  why  should  we  fail  to  admire  the  belt  of 
Orion  ? 

Six  good  Utamaros  carry  us  through  the  range  of  his 
work  from  his  early  manner  where  a lovely  Oiran,  with 
slightly  rounded  contour  of  features,  walks  across  the  sheet 
with  all  the  stateliness  of  Yeishi  or  Kiyonaga,  through  the 
period  of  yellow  combs  and  hair-pins  in  large  black  masses 
of  hair,  two  of  which  are  placed  on  a sheet  in  a masterful 
way,  into  the  period  of  grace  represented  by  the  print  in 
the  cut  and  up  to  the  years  of  decadence  when  his  women 
were  so  attenuated  that  the  faces  and  heads  seem  out  of 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  bodies.  One  landscape  is  of 
peculiar  interest  because  of  the  rarity  of  this  line  of  work 
from  this  artist.  Simple  in  composition,  it  has  great  charm. 
The  cone  of  Fuji  rises  boldly,  a trifle  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
of  the  sheet.  Two  pines  cross  trunks,  and  one  shoots  to  the 
right  paralleling  the  curve  of  the  mountain  side.  Beneath 
the  trees  rides  a man  on  the  back  of  a horse  led  by  a coolie 
who  bears  over  his  shoulders  a daimyo’s  pennant,  which 
parallels  the  line  of  the  right  slope  of  Mt.  Fuji — a compo- 
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LANDSCAPE  By  TOYOHiRO 

From  the  collection  of  Japanese  Prints  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


sition  simple  in  line  and  effective  in  results.  The  print  in 
the  cut  is  one  of  a series  of  child-life  printed  about  1800, 
representing  Utamaro  at  the  stage  of  his  work  most  admired 
by  the  French  as  “chic”  and  “distingue”  and  most  generally 
associated  by  the  public  with  his  work.  The  kneeling  woman 
at  the  left  with  purple  robe  and  green  obi  places  in  the  belt 
of  a young  Samurai,  her  son,  the  father’s  sword,  while  he 
turns  his  head  to  speak  to  an  attendant  who  in  pink  kimono 
and  lavender  obi,  bends  forward  making  the  embracing 
curves  of  the  composition.  The  soft  gray  and  velvety  blacks 
of  the  child’s  garment  make  a subtle  transition  from  the 
colors  of  one  figure  to  those  of  another,  throwing  out  and 
enhancing  their  beauty. 

The  triptych  is  one  of  those  forms  in  which  we  find 
effectively  portrayed  the  life  of  the  people.  A very  fine 
impression  by  Kikumaro  of  an  Oiran  at  her  toilet,  with  five 
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attendants,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  pupil  of  Utamaro, 
fine  in  composition  and  color.  Another  by  Toyokuni  shows 
the  crowded  interior  of  a theatre,  with  actors  on  the  stage 
portraying  a scene  from  a drama,  while  the  crowds  of  people 
of  all  classes  look  on  from  their  boxes  or  compartments.  A 
third  by  Yeiri,  a pupil  of  Yeishi,  shows  an  imaginary  scene 
of  a daimyo  on  a white  horse,  with  an  attendant  bearing  his 
banner,  accompanied  on  his  journey  by  four  women  and  a 
child. 

Toyokuni  I is  generally  classed  in  the  penumbra  of  the 
glory  of  Ukioye  but  when  confronted  by  fine  examples  of 
his  work  one  must  admit  his  powers.  Two  early  prints  show 
the  influence  of  Kiyonaga.  Some  of  his  actor  prints  recall 
Shunsho  until  one  notices  a difference  in  the  technique.  The 
group  included  in  this  collection  gives  a fair  idea  of  his 


TAMAGAWA  By  HIROSHIGE 

From  the  collection  of  Japanese  Prints  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
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powers  in  both  the  actor  and  woman  line.  Kuniyoshi  and 
Kunisada  suffered  by  reason  of  the  time  in  which  they  were 
born  and  lived.  There  are  persons  who  believe  that  had 
they  lived  one  hundred  years  earlier,  they,  like  Tiepolo  of 
the  Venetian  school,  might  have  been  among  the  great  men 
of  their  school. 

Hokusai  “the  old  man  mad  about  painting”  looms  up 
as  a great  peak,  no  matter  the  viewpoint!  He  is  not  above 
criticism,  because  of  a certain  lack  of  culture,  but  he  is  a 
great  and  marvelous  draughtsman,  like  Rembrandt,  and 
Diirer,  “hors  concours ” One  actor  of  the  Shunro  period 
has  the  face  of  a Shunsho  with  the  hand  which  Hokusai 
showed  us  throughout  his  career.  Another  unusual  print  of 
this  period  is  a temple  gate,  an  absolutely  symmetrical  com- 
position with  columns  on  each  side  and  a vista  seen  through 
the  opening  of  the  central  arch  showing  an  inner  court  and 
a second  gateway  beyond  through  which  pass  tiny  figures. 
The  perspective  produced  is  entirely  linear,  and  the  means 
used  are  the  simplest.  The  rather  tall  women  in  the  fore- 
ground look  more  like  Kiyonaga’s  and  Yeishi’s  than  like  any 
which  we  ordinarily  associate  with  Hokusai.  Three  of  his 
one-hundred-poet  series,  his  celebrated  carp,  two  of  the 
thirty-six  views  of  Fuji  mountain,  one  or  two  landscapes 
and  two  Surimonos,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  text, 
constitute  the  group  of  his  work.  The  Surimono,  which  is 
a form  of  card  sent  out  at  the  New  Year  or  for  the  announce- 
ment of  any  event  of  importance  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
was  frequently  employed  by  Hokusai.  The  one  represented 
in  the  cut  gives  a number  of  articles  which  make  up  the 
equipment  of  two  actors  in  a celebrated  historical  play.  To 
the  right  is  a daimyo  box  for  armor,  a war  fan,  a courtier’s 
cap,  while  to  the  left  is  a group  of  articles  belonging  to  a 
poet  and  priest,  notably  a temple  bell,  a lacquer  box  for 
holding  paper  for  poems,  a branch  of  cherry  tree  and  his 
umbrella  covered  with  fallen  cherry  blossoms — the  whole 
relating  to  a famous  historical  episode  between  Naozane  and 
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Tadanori.  In  No.  33  of  the  thirty-six  views,  the  snow- 
covered  cone  of  Fuji,  is  paralleled  lower  down  to  the  right 
by  a more  rounded  hill  bristling  with  dark  green  pines,  while 
a group  of  figures  form  the  third  curve  in  the  right  hand 
lower  corner.  The  repetition  of  line  gives  the  same  keen 
delight  as  the  reiteration  of  the  theme  in  a Rondo.  The  fresh, 
daring  originality  of  invention  displayed  in  the  series  of 
these  thirty-six  views  is  a source  of  endless  delight. 

Omitting  a number  of  excellent  prints,  we  must  pause 
to  mention  one  landscape  print  by  Toyohiro,  worthy  of 
special  note  as  the  precursor  of  Hiroshige  and  his  work.  Hiro- 

Ishige  was  the  greatest  artist  of  the  landscape  school  in  that 
j he  worked  almost  exclusively  in  that  line.  The  cloud-band 
effects  which  Shunsen  generally  used  and  which  Hiroshige 
abandoned  in  his  later  work  are  prominent  features  of  this 
print  by  Toyohiro.  Among  the  Hiroshige’s  are  two  or  three 
of  the  great  Tokaido  series,  good,  but  not  the  most  important 
of  that  set;  several  of  the  views  of  Yedo;  a snow  print  and 
a rain  print,  and  rarest  of  all  a print,  akin  to  the  Toyohiro, 
of  the  Chinese-porcelain-blue-and-white  style  with  three  deep 
pink  seals — a view  of  Mt.  Fuji  seen  across  the  Tamagawa. 
Not  alone  in  color  but  in  technique,  is  this  print  unusual, 
s j very  different  from  the  style  of  his  1830  period,  with  which 
his  name  is  generally  identified.  This  print,  moreover,  is 
s rare.  The  scope  of  the  collection  has  been  suggested,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  entice  the  student  to  pleasant  hours,  and  to 
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From  September  sixth  to  September  eleventh  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum 
there  was  on  view  a collection  of  objects  relating  to  Lafayette,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  portrait  of  Lafayette  painted  by 
Samuel  Finley  Breeze  Morse,  the  American  inventor  and  artist.  This  painting, 
the  gift  to  the  Museum  of  Frederick  J.  Adler,  is  the  original  study  for  the  larger 
portrait  now  hanging  in  the  Manhattan  City  Hall.  The  work  was  executed 
during  Lafayette’s  last  visit  to  this  country  in  1824-1825,  the  artist  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  paint  the  portrait. 

Two  silk  badges  were  printed  with  medallion  portraits  of  Lafayette  and  Wash- 
ington, and  with  the  mottoes  “The  Companion  of  Washington,  Lafayette”  and 
“The  Nation’s  Guest.”  These  were  made  in  Philadelphia  and  were  sold  throughout 
the  country  during  Lafayette’s  visit. 

A very  interesting  exhibit  was  a silk  ribbon  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide  and  forty-six  inches  long  loaned  by  Mrs.  K.  Hicks  Wolff,  a descendant 
of  the  Hicks  and  Onderdonk  families,  to  whom  the  Museum  is  already  indebted 
for  several  relics  of  the  Colonial  Period.  This  ribbon,  of  much  faded  blue  and 
red  and  discolored  white,  shows  the  motto:  “LIBERTE  ORDRE  PUBLIC” 
and  was  worn  by  a lady  at  the  ball  given  for  Lafayette  at  Castle  Garden 
in  1824. 

A number  of  engraved  portraits  were  shown;  among  them  one  reproducing 
the  painting  by  A.  Scheffer  (executed  in  1822)  and  engraved  by  Leroux  in  1824. 
This  and  several  others  were  lent  by  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  from 
whose  collections  also  were  secured  two  miniatures  by  Victor  Noblard  repre- 
senting Lafayette  in  the  uniform  of  a French  Officer. 

British  manufacturers  of  pottery  table-ware  from  Staffordshire  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  General’s  visit  to  place  on  the  market 
several  patterns  of  “commemorative  plates”  in  the  customary  blue  pattern. 
Four  of  these  were  shown:  one  with  a medallion  portrait  of  Lafayette  and  the 
motto:  “Welcome  Lafayette,  the  Nation’s  Guest  and  our  Country’s  Glory”; 
another  representing  the  “Chateau  de  La  Grange,  the  Residence  of  the  Marquis 
Lafayette”  near  Paris;  another  showing  the  “Landing  of  General  Lafayette  at 
Castle  Garden,  August  18th,  1824”;  and  a large  platter  representing  “Lafayette 
at  Washington’s  Tomb.”  These  were  manufactured  by  Clews  and  Enoch  Wood 
and  Sons,  of  Burslem,  and  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  D.  Pratt  in  1912. 

Thirty-seven  books  completed  the  exhibition,  among  them  Levasseur’s  “Lafay- 
ette in  America,”  Foster’s  “General  Lafayette,”  and  Whitman’s  “Lafayette  in 
Brooklyn.”  The  first  is  especially  interesting  inasmuch  as  Levasseur  was 
Lafayette’s  secretary  during  his  visit  to  America,  the  book  having  been  written 
immediately  after  their  return  to  the  Continent  and  afterwards  translated  into 
English. 

The  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  Star  has  been  conferred  upon 
Mr.  William  Henry  Fox,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  by  the  King  of 
Sweden.  This  decoration,  which  is  granted  for  civil  merit  especially  in  art 
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and  science  is  in  recognition  of  the  activity  of  Mr.  Fox  toward  popularizing 
Swedish  art  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  was  a member  of  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  for  the  Fine 
Arts  at  the  International  Expositions  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  at  Rome  in  1912,  and 
at  San  Francisco  in  1916.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Jury  at  St.  Louis  and  at 
Rome,  and  he  represented  Sweden  at  San  Francisco  where  the  awards  to  that 
country  were  the  highest  received  by  any  of  the  foreign  sections.  Mr.  Fox  also 
organized  an  exhibition  of  Swedish  paintings  and  Swedish  sculpture  which  opened 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  during  February  last  and  which  is  still  on  tour  among 
the  principal  museums  of  the  United  States. 


During  the  fortnight  of  Teachers’  Institutes  held  throughout  the  city  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  opening  of  the  public  schools,  the  Museum  was  used  as 
headquarters  for  Districts  33  and  35,  Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan,  District  Super- 
intendent. 

Beginning  Monday,  September  11,  the  sessions  were  held  from  9 a.  m.  till 
2 p.  m.  with  upwards  of  eight  hundred  teachers  in  daily  attendance.  The 
morning  sessions,  which  were  of  general  interest,  included  in  every  case  several 
'well  known  speakers.  The  afternoon  sessions  were  devoted  to  special  topics 
and  at  this  time  many  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  “walk  talks”  conducted 
by  the  docent  daily  at  1 o’clock,  2 o’clock  and  3 o’clock.  Groups  of  teachers 
averaging  two  hundred  each  afternoon  assembled  at  the  meeting  place  desig- 
nated by  posters  and  were  conducted  through  the  departments  of  special  interest, 
the  order  of  the  walks  and  the  nature  of  the  exhibitions  visited  having  been 
arranged  previously  through  a committee  of  teachers  and  the  docent.  The  list 
of  addresses  and  speakers  was  as  follows: 


Sept.  12.  Subject:  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene.  The  Present  Epidemic  of 
Infantile  Paralysis  and  What  Teachers  Can  Do  in  the  Way  of  Health 
Lessons  for  Children.  Good  Posture,  its  Cost  and  Worth. 

Speakers:  Dr.  I.  H.  Goldberger,  Assistant  Director  of  Educational  i 
Hygiene.  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  j | 
Training.  Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides. 

Sept.  13.  Subject:  The  Question  of  Junior  High  Schools  or  Intermediate  Schools,  {' 
Results  of  Pre- Vocational  Courses  in  P.  S.  43  and  P.  S.  162. 

Speakers:  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Somers,  Member  of  Board  of  Education. j 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Shallow,  Associate  City  Superintendent,  Mr.  May 
Radin,  Newton  High  School. 

Sept.  14.  Subject:  What  the  Public  Expects  of  a Public  School  Graduate;  Hov 
to  Achieve  it. 

Speakers:  Rabbi  Nathan  Krass,  Temple  Israel.  Mr.  Willian 
McAndrew,  Associate  City  Superintendent. 

Sept.  15.  Subject:  Most  Valuable  Work  for  Those  Fourteen  Year  Old  Children 
Who  Under  the  New  Compulsory  Education  Law  Must  Remain  ill 
School  Until  Thejr  are  Graduated  from  Elementary  School  or  Reac 
the  Age  of  Sixteen. 

Speakers:  Miss  Anna  M.  Olson,  Principal  P.  S.  141.  Miss  Jessie  I 
Adams,  Supervisor  of  Continuation  Classes.  Mrs.  Anna  Hedg( 
Talbot,  New  York  State  Specialist  for  Classes  in  Vocational  Trainin 
for  Girls.  Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides. 
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Sept.  18.  Subject:  The  Well-kept  Schoolroom  and  Its  Effect  Upon  the  Nerves 
of  Teachers  and  Children. 

Speakers:  Dr.  Joseph  Taylor,  District  Superintendent.  Miss  Anna 
Shaw,  Curator,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  Miss  Mary  J.  Quinn, 
Director  of  Design,  Pratt  Institute,  Miss  Anna  B.  Gallup,  Curator, 
Children’s  Museum. 

Sept.  19.  Subject:  The  Gary  Plan. 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Alice  Ritter,  Principal,  P.  S.  89,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  John 
Wade,  Principal,  P.  S.  95,  Manhattan, 

Subject:  The  Ettinger  Plan. 

Speakers:  Mr.  William  Grady,  Principal,  P.  S.  64,  Manhattan.  Mr. 
Hans  Von  Kaltenborn,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Sept.  20.  Subject:  The  Present  Trend  in  Education. 

Speakers:  Dr.  Herbert  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Miss  Purcell, 
Educational  Investigator. 

The  use  of  the  phonograph  in  Education  was  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Brughman  of  the  Edison  Company. 

Sept.  21.  Subject:  Pension  Law  for  Teachers. 

Speakers:  Hon.  William  G.  Willcox,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan,  District  Superintendent. 

Summary  of  Meetings. 

Question  Boxes. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Cam- 
bridge are  described  by  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Welles  Bosworth,  of  New 
York  City,  in  the  American  Architect  for  July  26th.  Mr.  Bosworth  mentions 
that  the  skylines  of  the  various  courts:  “are  all  curved,  following  out  the  theories 
revived  so  vigorously  by  Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
Museum.  The  columns  of  the  main  portico  are  also  set  on  a forward  curve  in 
plan,  as  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  illustrations.” 

A Contribution  to  the  Ornithology  of  the  Orinoco  Region  by  George  K. 
Cherrie  has  been  published  as  Brooklyn  Museum,  Science  Bulletin,  v.  2,  no.  6.  It 
contains  242  pages,  and  is  sold  at  the  Museum  entrance  or  by  the  Library 
at  $1.75. 

The  reference  work  of  the  library  during  the  summer  has  been  marked  by 
an  unusually  large  number  of  queries  from  out-of-town  visitors  in  regard  to 
Museum  literature,  particularly  organization,  installation  including  labeling,  etc. 


During  the  fortnight  of  the  Teachers’  Institutes,  held  in  the  Museum,  Sep- 
tember 11-22,  the  library  opened  at  8:30  instead  of  9 a.  m.,  for  their  accommo- 
dation. The  teachers  were  particularly  interested  in  the  circulating  picture  file. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Aquarium  Society  was  held 
at  the  Museum  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  21st-24th, 
inclusive,  and  was  visited  by  16,559  persons. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  installation  and  general  interest,  as  well  as 
attendance,  the  Exhibition  was  decidedly  successful.  Row  after  row  of  beautiful 
aquariums  were  artistically  arranged  in  a setting  of  palms  and  other  decorative 
plants.  A unique  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  display  of  aquatic  and 
semi-aquatic  plants  placed  in  the  center  of  the  hall  immediately  beneath  the 
dome.  This  water  garden  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  transforming  into  a 
thing  of  beauty  any  tub  or  barrel  or  pool. 

On  each  afternoon  during  the  Exhibition  a lecture  illustrated  with  motion 
pictures  or  lantern  slides  was  given  in  the  auditorium,  and  these  talks  proved 
very  popular. 

The  winners  in  the  various  classes  are  as  follows: 

Six  Best  Young  Fish  Bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor in  1916  Residing  in  -Greater 
New  York — Chas.  E.  Visel. 

Six  Best  Young  Fish  Bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor in  1916  Residing  Outside  of 
Greater  New  York  — Harry  P. 
Peters. 

Best  Display  Shown  by  an  Exhibitor 
Residing  Outside  of  Greater  New 
York — Franklin  Barrett. 


Balanced  Aquarium— Five  Gallons  or 
Less — Miss  C.  M.  Hoppe. 

Balanced  Aquarium— Over  Five  Gal- 
lons— Frank  B.  Johnnot. 

Largest  and  Best  Exhibit — Chas.  E. 
Visel. 

Best  Display  of  Aquatic  and  Semi- 
Aquatic  Plants — Wm.  Tricker. 

Best  Display  of  Tropical  Fish — 
Isaac  Buchanan. 
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Albatross,  Sooty 

Group  in  Brooklyn  Museum 98 

In  flight  99 

Male  brooding  young 101 

American  peace  commissioners,  treaty  of  1782,  painting 

by  Benjamin  West 78 

Andrews,  Pamela,  portrait  by  Robert  Feke 70 

Anita  Ramirez  in  black,  painting  b}^  Ignacio  Zuloaga 2 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Adam,  portrait  by  J.  S.  Copley 74 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Joshua,  portrait  by  Jonathan  Blackburn.  . . . 72 

Babylonian  scene,  model  of  stage  setting 121 

Barre,  Colonel  Isaac,  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart 20 

Barres,  M.  Maurice,  Portrait  of,  painting  by  Ignacio 

Zuloaga  11 

Basing,  Charles,  model  of  stage  setting 114 

Birch,  Thomas,  painting  of  the  United  States  and  the 

Macedonian 88 

Blackburn,  Jonathan,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Babcock.  ...  72 


Book-plates,  see 

Anderson,  Dr.  Alexander 
Benjamin,  W.  R. 
Bowdoin,  W.  G. 

Fisher,  W.  E. 

Goudy,  F.  W. 

Maverick,  P.  R. 

Rigby,  G.  R. 

Sambourne,  Linley 
Sattler,  Joseph 
Triptych  Designers 


Boone,  Daniel,  portrait  by  Chester  Harding 92 

(The)  Brotherhood  of  Christ  Crucified,  painting  by  Ignacio 

Zuloaga  8 

Bushwick  High  School 

Decorated  boxes,  etc.,  made  by  students 134 

Embroidered  ^o^hions  “ “ “ 132 

Ca*dQYb&lvj*  tflgdel  of  stage  setting 117 

(^The:)  XiaMifr&l,*  *p^ifiting  by.J^pmdb  Zuloaga 4 

Chanson  de  Rol^uijd,  s^’Rofen^,  Chanson  de 

thS £.$pvSrnpi portrait  by  John  Trumbull.  ...  80 

.*  Cocopali’ ^Desert  life  group 
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Colorado  desert,  map  of 186 

Copley,  J.  S.,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Adam  Babcock 71 

Dana’ide,  sculpture  by  Auguste  Rodin 50 

Desert  life  group 178 

Details 182,  183,  184,  185,  202,  207 

Key  180 

Dougan,  Joseph  A.,  portrait  by  Thomas  Sully.  . 90 

Eileen,  model  of  stage  setting 118 

Emens,  H.  F.,  models  of  stage  settings 117,  120 

Feke,  Robert,  portrait  of  Pamela  Andrews 70 

Gardens,  see  “War  gardens” 

Gates  and  Morange,  model  of  stage  setting 117 

Gioconda,  second  act,  model  of  stage  setting 116 

Gros,  Ernest,  model  of  stage  setting 119 

Harding,  Chester,  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone 92 

Harvey,  W.  M.,  model  of  stage  setting 118 

Heaton,  Clement,  stained  glass  by 36 

Hewlett,  A.  T.  and  J.  M.,  model  of  stage  setting 114 

High  schools,  Brooklyn,  art  work  in,  see 
Bushwick  High  School 
Manual  Training  High  School 

Homestead,  The  old,  model  of  stage  setting 120 

Illuminated  manuscripts, 

British  Museum,  Harley  MS.  2904 24 

Chanson  de  Roland 27 

Mont  St.  Michel,  Library  of 25 

Scribe  at  work  on 34 

Student  “ 44  44 43 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  model  of  stage  setting 114 

La  Jolla,  Southern  California, 

Along  the  shore 17 

Bird  Rock 16 

Sandstone  cliffs  and  caves 14 

Lawson,  Robert,  model  of  stage  setting 123 

Manual  Training  High  School, 

Stenciled  lamp  shade  made  by  students 137 

Tray  with  design  in  embroidery 136 

McKelway,  St.  Clair, 

Photograph 102 

Scarab  ring 103 

Mediaeval  representation  of  minstrel 41 

Norman  knight, 

On  horseback 38 

With  shield  and  helmet  with  nose-piece 38 

Nursery,  Scene  for,  model  of  stage  setting 123 
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Paintings,  Early  American,  see 
Birch,  Thomas 
Blackburn,  Jonathan 
Coplej",  J.  S. 

Ffeke,  Robert 
Harding,  Chester 
Peale,  C.  W. 

Stuart,  Gilbert 
Sully,  Thomas 
Trumbull,  John 
Waldo,  S.  L. 

West,  Benjamin 

Peale,  C.  W.,  portrait  of  George  Washington 66 

Peters,  Rollo,  model  of  stage  setting 122 

Pharaoh’s  prison,  model  of  stage  setting 117 

Rodin,  Auguste,  sculpture  by 50 

Roland,  Chanson  de, 

Fac-simile  of  page 27 

Stained  glass  illustration 32 

Sala,  Mario,  model  of  stage  setting 116 

Salvation  Nell,  model  of  stage  setting 119 

Scarab  ring  of  St.  Clair  McKelway 103 

Sepulveda,  Women  of,  painting  by  Ignacio  Zuloaga 9 

South  Georgia,  see  Albatross,  Sooty 
Southern  California, 

Bringing  a desert  pronghorn  to  camp 197 

Colorado  desert  186 

Desert  life  group 202 

Details  182,  183,  181,  185,  202,  207 

Key  180 

Laguna  208 

Laguna’s  home 193 

La  Jolla,  see  La  Jolla 

Little  maiden  of  the  Cocopahs 208 

Noon  camp  at  the  oasis  of  Trez  Pozos 196 

Over  a spur  of  the  Cocopah  mountains 188 

Stage  settings,  see 

Basing,  Charles 
Emens,  H.  F. 

Gates  and  Morange 
Gros,  Ernest 
Harvey,  W.  M. 

Hewlett,  A.  T.  and  J.  M. 

Lawson,  Robert 
Peters,  Rollo 
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Stage  settings  ( continued ) 

Sala,  Mario 
Young,  John 
Stained  glass, 

Oliver  sounding  his  horn,  Oliphant,  from  Chanson  de 

Roland  . 32 

Viking  ship,  executed  by  Clement  Heaton 36 

Steele,  William,  portrait  by  S.  L.  Waldo 94* 

Straight,  W.  D.,  painting  loaned  by 6 

Stuart,  Gilbert, 

Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  portrait  of 20 

General  Peter  Gansevoort,  portrait  of 84* 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Law,  portrait  of 86 

Sully,  Thomas,  portrait  of  Joseph  A.  Dougan 90 

Tannheuser,  model  of  stage  setting 122 

Trumbull,  John,  portrait  of  Governor  George  Clinton 80 

Tschudy,  H.  B.,  painting  of  La  Jolla 17 

United  States  (The)  and  the  Macedonian,  painting  by 

Thomas  Birch 88 

Waldo,  S.  L.,  portrait  of  William  Steele 94* 

“War  gardens,” 

Members  of  museum  staff  at  work 168 

Mammoth  radishes 169 

Washington,  George,  portrait  by  C.  W.  Peale 66 

West,  Benjamin,  painting  of  American  peace  commissioners, 

treaty  of  1782.  . 78 

Women  of  Sepulveda,  painting  by  Ignacio  Zuloaga 9 

Women  on  the  balcony,  “ “ “ “ 6 

Young,  John,  model  of  stage  setting 121 

Zuloaga,  Ignacio,  paintings  by 2,  4*,  6,  8,  9,  11 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUMS 

OF 

THE  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Reports  upon  the  Condition  and  Progress  of  the  Museums, 

1904  to  date. 

MUSEUM  NEWS  AND  QUARTERLY 

Children’s  Museum  Bulletin.  October,  1902-March,  1904.  Out 
of  Print. 

Children’s  Museum  News.  April,  1904-March,  1905.  Out  of 
Print.  [New  Series]  October,  1913,  to  date.  Monthly  from  Octo- 
ber to  May. 

The  Museum  News,  issued  monthly  from  October  to  May.  Vol- 
umes 1 and  2,  1905-1907.  Out  of  Print.  Volumes  3-8,  1907-1913. 
Gratis  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Central  Museum,  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly.  Volume  1,  March,  1914-Janu- 
ary,  1915;  Volume  II,  April,  1915-October,  1915;  Volume  III,  Janu- 
ary, 1916-October,  1916;  Volume  IV,  January,  1917-October,  1917. 


The  following  publications  are  issued  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
present  the  original  researches  of  the  Curators  and  Assistants  of  the 
Museum,  and  work  by  specialists  based  upon  the  Museum  Collections. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Each  Memoir  is  a complete  publication  and  is  for  sale  separately. 
Orders  for  purchase  and  correspondence  regarding  exchanges  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Librarian,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Renaissance  leaning  Fa9ade  at  Genoa.  By  W.  H. 

Goodyear.  Text  figures.  Oct.  ’02 $0.50 

No.  2,  Architectural  Refinements  at  St.  Mark’s  at  Ven- 
ice. By  W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text  figures.  31  Dec.  ’02  1.50 
No.  4,  Vertical  Curves  and  other  Architectural  Refine- 
ments in  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of 
Northern  France.  By  W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text 


figures.  26  April,  ’04 50 

MEMOIRS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Medusae  of  the  Bahamas.  7 pis.  By  A.  G. 

Mayer.  20  May,  ’04 $1.00 


SCIENCE  BULLETIN 

Each  volume  of  the  Science  Bulletin  contains  about  400  pages  of 
printed  matter  or  about  325  pages  accompanied  b}^  50  plates.  Each 
number  of  the  Science  Bulletin  is  sold  separately.  The  subscription 
price  is  $3.00  per  volume,  payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions  should 
be  sent  in  care  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Volume  1 

Vol.  l,No.  1,  Variations  of  a newly-arisen  Species  of  Medusa. 

By  A.  G.  Mayer.  2 pis.  Apr.  ’01 $0.25 

No.  2,  Effects  of  Natural  Selection  and  Race-tendency 
upon  the  Color-patterns  of  Lepidoptera.  By  A.  G. 

Mayer.  2 pis.  Dec.  ’02 75 

No.  3,  Atlantic  Palolo.  By  A.  G.  Mayer.  1 col.  pi. 

Jan.  ’03 25 

No.  4,  Orthoptera  from  Southwestern  Texas.  By  A.  N. 

Caudell.  2 pis.  Dec.  ’04 15 

No.  5,  Mammals  from  Beaver  County,  Utah.  By  J.  A. 

Allen.  Mch.  ’05 10 

No.  6,  Additions  to  the  Coleoptera  of  the  U.  S.  with 
Notes  on  known  Species.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer. 

Mch.  ’05 .10 

No.  7,  Some  additional  New  Genera  and  Species  of 
Coleoptera  found  within  the  Limits  of  the  U.  S.  By 
Chas.  Schaeffer.  List  of  Bombycine  Moths  from 
the  Huachuca  Mountains,  Arizona.  By  Chas. 


Schaeffer. 

Descriptions  of  some  New  Moths  from  Arizona.  By 
H.  G.  Dyar.  Dec.  ’05 25 


No.  8,  Species  of  Birds  collected  at  St.  Mathews  Cocoa 
Estate,  Heights  of  Aripo,  Trinidad.  By  Geo.  K. 
Cherrie. 

Descriptions  of  N.  A.  Moths  and  Larvae.  By  H.  G. 
Dyar. 

List  of  Geometridae,  collected  on  the  Museum  Expedi- 


tions to  Utah,  Arizona  and  Texas,  with  Descriptions 

of  New  Species.  By  R.  F.  Pearsall.  Jul.  ’06 25 

No.  9,  On  New  and  Known  Genera  and  Species  of  the 
Family  Chrysomelidae.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer. 

Hemiptera  from  Southwestern  Texas.  By  H.  G, 

Barber.  Nov.  ’06 50 

No.  10,  New  Bruchidse  with  Notes  on  known  Species  and 
List  of  Species  known  to  occur  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
and  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains,  Arizona.  By  Chas. 
Schaeffer.  Feb.  ’07 25 
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No.  11,  Notes  on  the  Electrical  Phenomena  of  the  Vesu- 
vian  Eruption,  April,  1906.  By  Frank  Perrett. 

Notes  on  the  Eruption  of  Stromboli,  April,  May, 

June,  1907.  By  Frank  Perrett.  Dec.  ’07 25 

No.  12,  List  of  the  Longicorn  Coleoptera  Collected  on 
the  Museum  Expeditions  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  and 
the  Huachucha  Mountains,  Arizona,  with  Descrip- 
tions of  New  Genera  and  Species  and  Notes  on  Known 

Species.  By  Chas.  Schaeffer.  Feb.  ’08 25 

No.  13,  Second  Collection  of  Birds  from  Trinidad.  By 

Geo.  K.  Cherrie.  Mch.  ’08 25 

No.  11,  New  Great  Horned  Owl  from  Venezuela,  with 
Notes  on  the  Names  of  the  American  Forms.  By 

Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Sept.  ’08 10 

No.  15,  New  Coleoptera  chiefly  from  Arizona.  By 

Chas.  Schaeffer.  Apr.  ’09 .25 

No.  16,  New  Birds  from  the  Orinoco  Region  and  from 

Trinidad.  By  Geo.  K.  Cherrie.  Jun.  ’09 10 

No.  17,  Additions  to  the  Carabidse  of  North  America, 
with  Notes  on  Species  Already  Known.  By  Chas. 
Schaeffer.  May  ’10 25 

Volume  2 

Vol.  2,  No.  1,  Long  Island  Fauna  and  Flora — I.  The  Bats 
(Order  Chiroptera).  By  Robert  Cushman  Mur- 
phy and  John  Treadwell  Nichols.  June  1913.  . . .15 

No.  2,  Long  Island  Fauna  and  Flora — II.  A Long 
Island  Acmaea  and  a New  Variety  of  Urosal'pinoc 

cinerea.  By  Silas  C.  Wheat.  July  1913 10 

No.  3,  Long  Island  Fauna  and  Flora — III.  The  Frogs 
and  Toads  (Order  Salientia).  Bv  Frank  Overton, 

A.  M.,  M.  D.  Nov.  1911 25 

No.  1,  A Report  on  the  South  Georgia  Expedition.  By 

Robert  Cushman  Murphy.  Nov.  1911 25 

No.  5,  The  Penguins  of  South  Georgia.  By  Robert 

Cushman  Murphy.  Aug.  1915 10 

No.  6,  A Contribution  to  the  Ornithology  of  the  Orinoco 
Region.  By  George  K.  Cherrie 1.75 

Volume  3 

Vol.  3,  No.  1,  Long  Island  Fauna — IV.  The  Sharks.  By  John 
Treadwell  Nichols  and  Robert  Cushman  Mur- 
phy. Apr.  1916 25 
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CATALOGUES  AND  GUIDES 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Pictures  illustrating  the  Life  of 

Christ,  by  James  J.  Tissot.  1901-’02 $ .10 

Catalogue  of  paintings.  1906,  1910,  each 10 

Catalogue  of  Ancient  Chinese  Porcelains  loaned  by  Henry  T. 

Chapman  [1907] 10 

Guide  to  the  Southwestern  Indian  Hall.  1907 05 

Guide  to  the  Exhibits  illustrating  Evolution,  etc. ; by  F.  A. 

Lucas,  1909  05 

Catalogue  of  the  Avery  Collection  of  ancient  Chinese  Cloisonnes ; 
by  John  Getz;  pref.  by  W.  H.  Goodyear.  1912; 

paper  1.50 
cloth  2.00 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings. 


1917  , 10.00 

Guide  to  the  Nature  Treasures  of  New  York  City;  by  George 
N.  Pindar,  assisted  by  Mabel  H.  Pearson  and  G. 

Clyde  Fisher.  1917 75 

Guide  to  the  Works  of  Art  in  New  York  City;  by  Florence  N. 

Levy,  1916;  cloth 50 

paper 25 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bibliography  of  Japan,  by  Stewart  Culin,  1916 $ .10 


Some  Books  upon  Nature  Study  in  the  Children’s  Museum  Library, 
compiled  by  Miriam  S.  Draper,  1908;  second  edition  1911. 

Some  Nature  Books  for  Mothers  and  Children.  An  annotated  list ; 
compiled  by  Miriam  S.  Draper,  1912. 

COLD  SPRING  HARBOR  MONOGRAPHS 

The  Museum  also  distributes  the  Monographs  of  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  of  which 
seven  numbers  have  been  published  to  date. 
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ANITA  RAMIREZ  IN  BLACK 

From  the  painting  by  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA.  Acquired  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
for  its  permanent  collection. 


Second  Thoughts  about  Zuloaga 

ALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  once  said:  “I  shall 


dine  late,  but  it  will  be  in  good  company.”  Zuloaga 
is  only  forty-six,  he  is  dining  early  and  in  good  company,  for 
the  critics  appear  to  be  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  an  un- 
usual and  powerful  genius  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world  of  art. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  the  fleeting 
hours  during  which  we  examined  for  the  last  time,  this 
astonishing  one-man  exhibition.  That  the  given  series  of 
forty-three  pictures  will  ever  be  seen  together  again  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  That  any  exactly  parallel  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  this  particular  man  will  ever  be  seen  again,  in 
this  country,  is  improbable  and  appears  to  be  impossible. 
Some  other  Zuloaga  may  be  known  to  us  again.  Some  in- 
dividually greater  pictures  even  than  the  best  of  these  might 
conceivably  be  produced  by  the  artist,  or  may  conceivably 
even  now  exist.  But  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  the  re- 
markable scope  and  curiously  varied  comprehensiveness  of 
the  present  exhibition  will  ever  be  matched  again  in  Zuloaga’s 
case. 

Presuming  for  a moment  that  the  greatest  living  painter 
is  in  question  without  just  yet  asserting  it,  this  fleeting  char- 
acter of  the  exhibition  gives  us  something  to  think  about. 
We  have  had  three  weeks  of  it  in  Brooklyn  and  three  weeks 
of  it  in  New  York,  and  shall  never  see  its  like  again. 
This  is  the  plain  probability  or  certainty.  What  we  have 
here  is  the  output  of  a number  of  years,  from  the  prime 
of  the  artist’s  life  and  vigor.  When  another  period  of  equal 
length  has  elapsed  who  can  tell  what  other  enterprises  in  the 
way  of  exhibitions  may  be  absorbing  the  public. 
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THE  CARDINAL 

From  the  painting  by  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


In  spite  of  the  wholly  unique  totality  of  Zuloaga’s  re- 
sult, it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  least  thirty  paintings  of 
this  series  are  not  individually  better  or  more  remarkable 
than  similar  pictures  or  portraits,  of  which  a very  consider- 
able number  of  living  artists  are  capable.  As  regards  the  re- 
maining pictures,  and  as  far  as  the  mere  art  of  painting  is 
concerned,  if  we  look  aside  from  the  subject  matter,  the  di- 
mension, the  composition,  the  spiritual  essence,  and  the  chro- 
matic harmony,  there  is  not  a picture  in  the  exhibition  which 
could  not  be  matched  in  technique  by  various  living  painters 
and  many  contemporaries  of  recent  years.  But  dimension, 
composition,  spiritual  outlook,  chromatic  harmony,  and  sub- 
ject matter  happen  to  be  momentous  things,  and  if  any  one 
doubts  that  Zuloaga  stands  first  and  alone  among  living  and 
also  among  contemporary  painters,  it  only  devolves  on  such  a 
person  to  mention  the  artist  whose  entire  output  during  life 
could  be  considered  as  rivalling  the  present  exhibition  in  the 
given  particulars. 

Mere  dimension  does  not  of  itself  figure  in  our  estimate 
of  a work  of  art,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  an  element  of  im- 
portance and  of  greatness  when  the  subject  matter  is  worthy 
of  big  dimension.  Consider,  not  only  that  there  are  seven 
canvasses  in  this  exhibition  ranging  from  six  by  seven  feet 
to  nine  and  a half  by  eleven  and  a half  feet,  but  that  these 
canvasses  are  in  all  other  particulars  those  of  the  greatest 
importance.  There  are,  for  instance,  many  artists  who 
might  paint  a life-size  portrait  of  M.  Maurice  Barres  which 
would  be  quite  as  good  a portrait,  and  quite  as  fine  a painting 
as  the  one  by  Zuloaga,  but  where  is  the  other  artist  who 
could  project  the  whole  city  of  Toledo  in  the  background 
and  in  the  dimensions  of  a large  landscape,  without  hurting 
the  portrait,  and  without  hurting  the  picture.  Of  course, 
the  motive  explains  the  picture.  M.  Barres  has  written  a 
hook  on  “El  Greco,  or  the  Secret  of  Toledo,”  and  El  Greco  is 
Zuloaga’s  favorite  Old  Master.  The  idea  of  painting  M. 
Barres  in  profile  with  his  book  in  hand  on  a hillside  in  the 
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WOMEN  ON  THE  BALCONY 
From  the  painting  by  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA,  loaned 
Straight  for  the  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn 


by  Mr:  Willard  D. 
Museum. 


foreground,  and  with  the  whole  city  on  his  left  hand  in  the 
distance,  is  an  idea  which  is  worth  while,  but  the  question  may 
be  repeated:  how  many  artists  can  paint  a satisfactory  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  city  of  Toledo  as  a background  and  throw 
in  a portrait  of  the  man  who  has  written  about  it  as  though 
he  belonged  there,  a picture  thoroughly  harmonious  in  color, 
thoroughly  competent  as  a landscape,  and  a landscape  which 
does  not  minimize  the  importance  of  the  portrait? 

The  critics  help  us  to  understand  this  portentous  and 
stupendous  phenomenon.  Zuloaga  is  a Spaniard  of  the 
Spaniards  and  a Basque  of  the  Basques.  He  is  a reincarna- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  the  spiritual  heir  of  El 
Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya.  Best  of  all,  he  has  been  a bull- 
fighter. Finally,  it  is  worth  adding  that  the  man  is  a colossal 
genius  who  happens  to  be  a painter,  which  is  no  explanation 
at  all,  but  still  it  helps  to  explain. 

Aside  from  many  other  notable  qualities  of  his  art, 
Zuloaga’s  backgrounds  are  most  remarkable.  Even  in  in- 
teriors they  are  frequently  landscapes,  seen  through  a win- 
dow which  is  sometimes  of  such  proportions  that  the  land- 
scape is  part  of  the  composition  of  the  painting.  In  the  en- 
tire art  of  the  last  hundred  years  there  is  nothing  to  parallel 
the  portrait  figure  of  the  seated  Cardinal  with  his  clerical 
attendant,  which  is  actually  balanced  by  a cliff  rising  out  of 
the  landscape  in  the  background,  as  seen  through  a window 
in  the  rear  of  the  apartment.  Preferably,  however,  the  figure 
subjects,  including  the  individual  full  length  portraits,  are 
not  only  posed  in  the  open  air,  but  are  placed  on  an  eminence 
in  such  a way  that  the  background  shows  the  landscape  as 
seen  from  an  elevation.  This  is  one  element  of  the  com- 
manding effect  of  the  figures  in  such  cases,  because  they 
dominate  the  scene  in  which  they  appear. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  analogies  between  the  most 
famous  older  Spanish  painters  and  this  modern  Spaniard, 
but  what  appears  to  the  writer  as  of  main  importance  is  that 
this  painter  alone  among  modern  artists  has  revived  the  low 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CHRIST  CRUCIFIED 
From  the  painting  by  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 


WOMEN  OF  SEPULVEDA 


: 


From  the  painting  by  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 


tonality  of  the  old  masters  in  large  compositions,  without  imi- 
tating or  copying  the  appearance  of  their  paintings  in  other 
particulars.  There  have  been  many  masters  of  the  low  tone 
in  modern  art,  but  not,  to  my  knowledge,  among  the  painters 
who  have  worked  in  large  compositions,  aside  from  Mun- 
kacsey,  whose  tone  was  not  as  harmonious,  and  whose  general 
results  were  far  inferior  to  Zuloaga’s.  In  the  matter  of 
color  schemes  Zuloaga  may  lay  claim  to  complete  originality, 
not  only  as  against  the  old  masters,  but  also  as  against  the 
moderns.  The  novelty  of  these  color  combinations  is  as  un- 
deniable as  the  fact  that  they  are  vastly  successful  in  the 
decorative  sense,  and  the  additional  fact  that  they  are  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  matter  of  fact  reality  or  probability.  As 
an  example,  “The  Cardinal”  may  once  more  be  cited;  with 
strong  color  patterns  in  the  carpet,  the  tablecloth  and  the 
curtain,  beside  the  rich  color  of  the  Cardinal’s  cape  and  robe, 
all  harmonized  with  one  another  and  with  the  landscape  back- 
ground. 

As  a landscape  artist  Zuloaga  is  remarkably  successful 
in  summary  views  of  Spanish  towns.  The  largeness  of  his 
personality  and  of  his  outlook  is  again  apparent  in  this  pref- 
erence for  panoramic  subjects.  Regarded  as  decorations, 
from  the  standpoint  of  color  and  composition,  his  best  land- 
scapes, Segovia  (78  x 52  in.),  and  Alquezar  (78  x 55  in.), 
are  among  the  first  in  modern  art.  As  a master  of  landscape 
summarization  which  is  true  to  nature  in  the  large  sense,  and 
as  revealed  in  these  pictures  of  towns,  he  has  no  superior,  and 
probably  no  equal  among  modern  painters  in  oil.  In  fact, 
Zuloaga  exhibits  in  his  landscape  oil  painting  all  the  qualities 
of  summary  suggestion  and  rapid  execution  which  we  usually 
consider  as  necessarily  limited  to  water-color. 

Finally,  a Shakesperian  comprehensiveness  of  moods 
and  of  subject  matter  is  a notable  trait  in  the  painter  as  re- 
vealed by  the  remarkable  variety  of  the  exhibition.  “The 
Brotherhood  of  Christ  Crucified”  is  the  most  powerful  re- 
ligious picture  within  my  knowledge  in  modern  art.  The 
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PORTRAIT  OF  M.  MAURICE  BARRES 

From  the  painting  by  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


“ Women  of  Sepulveda”  are  as  mysterious  as  Macbeth’s 
witches.  The  ladies  of  “The  Balcony”  are  invitingly  coquet- 
tish. “The  Victim  of  the  Fete”  is  a pathetic  sermon  on  the 
cruelties  of  bull-fighting,  whereas  the  toreadors  themselves 
(“Future  Idols”)  are  modest,  unassuming  and  well-bred  in 
bearing,  and  doubtless  also  true  to  life.  Add  a choice  assem- 
blage of  ladies  whose  portraits  are  as  gay,  frivolous,  senti- 
mental, serious,  serene  or  imperious  as  the  originals  must 
have  been,  and  we  find  in  Zuloaga  a student  of  human  nature 
who  fairly  rivals  Balzac.  This  quality  again  appears  in  “The 
Cardinal,”  whose  portrait  is  certainly  not  flattered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth. 

The  Zuloaga  exhibition  is  comprehensively  national, 
consistently  serious  in  outlook,  genuine  in  feeling  and  satis- 
factory in  technique.  The  execution  of  these  paintings  is 
broad  and  powerful  without  exception.  The  results  are  ob- 
tained with  economy  of  effort  and  great  dexterity,  but  the 
latter  quality  never  appears  to  furnish  the  reason  for  which 
the  picture  was  painted.  A striking  characteristic  of  the  fig- 
ure subjects  is  the  physical  stamina  and  dignified  self-assur- 
ance and  poise  of  the  types.  None  of  the  ladies  appear  to 
be  in  need  of  votes  for  women.  In  looking  at  all  the  various 
types  one  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  in- 
sanity is  lower  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Mr.  Sargent’s  foreword  to  the  catalogue  says  much  with 
few  words.  In  referring  to  “El  Greco  the  mystic  and  the 
magician  Goya,”  he  salutes  in  Zuloaga  “the  apparition  of  a 
corresponding  power.”  W.  H.  G. 
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Marine  Investigations  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


A JOLLA,  a charming  little  resort  on  the  coast  of 


Southern  California,  nestles  high  on  the  cliffs  overlook- 
ing a lovely  bay.  Here  during  the  summer,  when  the  fields 
and  hills  of  the  interior  have  become  parched  and  brown,  the 
people  gather  to  find  relief  in  the  cool  sea-air,  comfort  in  cosy 
bungalows  well-nigh  hidden  beneath  flowering  vines  and 
recreation  on  the  beach  and  in  the  bay. 

“La  Jolla,”  in  the  soft  Castilian  tongue  pronounced  like 
“la  joya”  (the  jewel),  at  first  thought  suggests  a fitting  ap- 
plication to  the  sparkling  blue  water  of  the  bay,  yet  as 
spelled,  the  name,  said  to  be  a corruption  of  Indian  and 
Spanish,  meaning  a pot-hole  or  a well,  more  likely  refers  to 
the  numerous  tide  pools  and  to  the  caves  at  the  base  of  the 
high,  sandstone  cliffs.  The  entrance  and  interior  of  the 
caves  have  been  sculptured  into  fantastic  arches  and  columns 
by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  sea.  The  walls  covered  with  a 
growth  of  microscopic  plants  are  a bright  pink.  In  the 
gloom  of  deeper  recesses  are  pools  with  clusters  of  beautiful 
sea-anemones  displaying  delicate  shades  of  heliotrope  and 
cream  instead  of  the  purple  and  green  of  their  kind  living  in 
the  bay. 

Above  the  caves,  securely  glued  to  the  rocks,  are  hun- 
dreds of  the  round  nests  of  cliff  swallows,  while  gulls,  terns 
and  cormorants  find  favorite  roosting  places  on  the  ledges 
projecting  from  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  The  gulls,  under  pro- 
tective bird  laws,  have  become  fearless,  and  it  is  a pastime  on 
the  shore  to  feed  them  out  of  hand. 

The  portion  of  the  bay  near  the  cliffs  is  known  as  the 
marine  garden,  and  here,  as  in  Santa  Catalina,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas,  the  wonders  of  the  sea  are  shown  and  admired 
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SANDSTONE  CLIFFS  AND  SEA  CAVES  AT  LA  JOLLA,  SOUTHERN 


through  glass  bottom  boats.  The  variety  of  marine  algae 
disclosed  to  view  is  truly  remarkable.  Some,  small  and  moss- 
like, that  grow  upon  submerged  rocks,  are  red,  grey,  or  green 
in  hue;  others  with  long,  serrated  leaves  gracefully  sway  with 
the  currents,  while  still  others,  the  largest  of  all,  firmly  an- 
chored at  great  depth  reach  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Not  less  remarkable  in  profusion,  color  and  form  is  the 
animal  life.  Among  the  fishes  one  species  is  flaming  red  and 
of  fair  size;  striking  also,  are  large,  blue  starfishes,  and  eag- 
erly sought  by  visitors  to  the  marine  garden  are  the  aba- 
lones.  These  are  not  the  polished,  iridescent  shells  placed  in 
the  water  at  Santa  Catalina  for  tourists  to  discover,  but  are 
the  living  animals,  dark  oblong  objects,  attached  to  rocks. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  abalones  are  prized,  not  only  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  shells,  but  for  the  flavor  of  their  meat  as 
well.  Indeed,  so  much  are  they  in  demand  that  restrictive 
measures  have  been  placed  upon  their  capture  to  prevent 
extermination. 

Readers  of  the  Quarterly,  October,  1915,  may  recall 
the  illustration  of  an  under-sea  group  depicting  a coral  reef 
in  the  Bahamas.  This  group  was  the  first  in  a series  of  ex- 
hibits dealing  with  the  marine  life  of  well-defined  faunal 
zones  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  North  American  continent. 
In  the  second  group  of  this  series  it  has  been  planned  to  rep- 
resent marine  life  characteristic  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To 
conduct  studies  and  collect  material  for  this  exhibit  was  the 
mission  of  the  Museum  Expedition  during  the  summer 
of  1916. 

The  selection  of  La  Jolla  as  a base  for  operations  was 
determined  by  three  factors.  First,  the  richness  of  the  ma- 
rine fauna,  so  well  known  through;  .the  publications  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  for  B iological  Research  of  tbq  tTriiyersity 
of  California,  located  at  La’ JoilK/  J Second,  the,  advantage 
to  the  expedition  of  the  equipment  of  me  BioldgipdbiStatioh, 
combined  with  the  experience  and  advice  of  its  scientific 
staff.  Third,  the  geographical  location,  and  the  effect  of 
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BIRD  ROCK  NEAR  LA  JOLLA,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
A favorite  roosting  place  for  gulls  and  terns.  Rocks  and  ledges  exposed  at  low 
tide  teem  with  marine  life  and  offer  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  collector. 


FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  H.  B.  TSCHUDY 

ALONG  THE  SHORE  AT  LA  JOLLA,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
The  gulls  under  protective  bird  laws  have  become  fearless  and  it  is  a pastime  on 
the  shore  to  feed  them  from  the  hand. 

ocean  currents  upon  the  distribution  of  marine  life.  Thus 
at  La  Jolla,  32  degrees  latitude,  because  of  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Japanese  current,  which  closely  approach  the  coast, 
coral  reefs  are  absent,  whereas  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the 
same  latitude,  owing  to  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  reef  corals 
flourish. 

The  large,  submerged  rocks  near  the  base  of  the  high, 
cave-worn  cliffs,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
presented  an  ideal  setting  for  reproduction  in  the  Museum’s 
under-sea  group.  Here  the  animal  and  plant  life  typical 
of  the  region  is  found  in  greatest  profusion,  and  here  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  collections  was  obtained.  Detailed 
discussion  of  the  group  must  necessarily  be  deferred  until  its 
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completion,  but  it  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  in  its 
diversity  of  life,  in  color  and  effect,  although  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  composition,  the  Pacific  Coast  group  will  rival  the 
coral  reef  group. 

Both  Mr.  Tschudy,  Museum  Artist,  and  Mr.  Miranda, 
Modeller,  have  rendered  valuable  service  by  making  color 
sketches  and  models  of  the  living  animals  and  plants.  To 
Dr.  William  E.  Bitter,  Director  of  the  Scripps  Institution, 
and  to  his  associates  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Museum  are 
due  for  their  assistance  and  interest  in  the  work. 

After  leaving  La  Jolla  the  writer  visited  Biological  Sta- 
tions at  Santa  Catalina,  Los  Angeles  and  Pacific  Grove.  It 
is  a satisfaction  to  report  that  none  of  these  stations  would 
have  offered  facilities  for  the  investigations  of  the  Expedi- 
tion as  favorable  as  those  at  La  Jolla. 

Another  short  stop  was  made  at  the  Biological  Station 
of  the  University  of  Washington  at  Friday  Harbor,  Puget 
Sound.  Here  many  interesting  marine  animals,  typical  of 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  and  very  desirable  for  the  Museum’s 
systematic  collections  were  secured.  For  this  privilege  the 
writer  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  T.  C. 
Frye,  Director  of  the  Biological  Station.  G.  P.  E. 
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Colonel  Isaac  Barre  by  Gilbert  Stuart 

FINE  and  important  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  the 


gift  of  several  friends  of  the  Museum,  is  a recent  ac- 
quisition— a painting  which  possesses  the  double  qualities  of 
artistic  merit  and  historic  interest. 

Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  the  subject  of  the  painting,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1726  and  died  in  1802.  The  son  of  a 
French  refugee,  he  entered  the  British  army  and  fought 
with  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  where  a wound  in  his  cheek  was  re- 
ceived in  the  assault  on  the  city.  His  political  history  is 
even  more  interesting  and  creditable.  In  1765  the  Stamp 
Act,  after  strenuous  opposition  from  Pitt,  Barre  and  others, 
was  passed — Barre’s  eloquent  championship  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause  in  this  struggle  winning  him  the  affection  of  the 
American  people. 

The  characterization  of  the  Americans  as  “Sons  of 
Liberty,”  a title  later  adopted  among  the  Colonies  by  patri- 
otic societies,  owed  its  origin  to  Isaac  Barre’s  application  of 
the  term  to  the  Americans  when  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  Bos- 
ton Sons  of  Liberty  on  the  repeal  of  this  Act  in  1776,  decor- 
ated the  so-called  Tree  of  Liberty  with  lanterns  and  the 
houses  near  it  with  portraits  of  Barre  among  those  of  others 
conspicuous  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  England. 

Long  after  the  Repeal  he  continued  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Colonies,  saying,  in  1774,  in  a notable  speech  in 
Parliament,  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill:  “Keep  your 

hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Americans  and  they  will  be 
your  obedient  subjects.” 
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COLONEL  ISAAC  BARRE 


From  the  painting  by  GILBERT  STUART  recently  acquired  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  for  its  permanent  collection. 


In  the  patriotic  ballad  of  the  Boston  Bill  the  anonymous 
poet  ( ? ) sings : 

“Not  Isaac  Barre  cou’d  make  it  tarry 
It  rapid  ran  like  wheel  of  mill, 

Old  Abraham’s  self  had  seemed  an  elf, 

Had  he  oppos’d  the  Boston  Bill.” 

He  became  Treasurer  of  Ireland  in  1766  and,  among 
many  others,  was  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the  “Letters  of 
Junius.” 

Colonel  Barre  is  described  by  a frank  contemporary  as 
“a  black  robust  man  of  a military  figure,  rather  hard-favored 
than  not,  with  a peculiar  distortion  of  one  side  of  his  face, 
which  it  happens  was  owing  to  a bullet  lodged  loosely  in  his 
cheek  which  gave  a savage  glare  to  his  eye.” 

This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  wholly  Stuart’s  con- 
ception of  his  sitter.  The  face  scar  is  not  ignored,  neither  is 
it  emphasized  in  the  portrait.  Mental  and  physical  energy, 
dignity,  shrewd  kindliness  and  uprightness  of  character  are 
the  qualities  the  painter  sees.  It  is  what  is  sometimes  called 
a “hard  bitten”  face— the  face  of  a soldier,  an  officer,  a man 
of  affairs,  but  a leader’s  face  whether  in  the  field  of  war  or 
politics. 

Stuart  has  painted  con  amove } and  with  reason.  His 
personal  obligations  to  Barre  were  great,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can he  must  have  felt  his  debt  to  this  defender  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

A letter  from  Stuart  to  Sully  reveals  his  personal  debt 
to  Barre  whose  friend,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  was  the  original 
owner  of  the  portrait: 

“Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Colonel 
Barre  came  unexpectedly  one  morning  into  my  room,  locked  the 
door  and  then  made  known  the  object  of  their  visit.  They  under- 
stood that  I was  under  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  offered  me 
assistance,  which  I declined.  Then  they  said  they  would  sit  for 
their  portraits.  Of  course,  I was  ready  to  serve  them.  They  ad- 
vised that  I should  make  it  a rule  that  half  price  must  be  paid  at  the 
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first  sitting.  They  insisted  on  setting  the  example  and  I followed 
the  practice  ever  after  this  delicate  mode  of  showing  their  friend- 
ship.” 

The  painting  shows  the  subject  seated  facing  to  the 
right.  The  left  hand  clasps  a half  unrolled  document;  a 
bundle  of  legal  papers  lies  upon  the  desk  at  the  right.  The 
coat  is  a dark  blue  velvet ; the  background  dark ; the  color  is 
rich  and  warm  and  the  complexion  is  ruddy,  and  without 
the  pink  and  white  delicacy  of  some  of  the  Washington  por- 
traits, whose  merits  lie  in  vigorous  modelling  brushwork  and 
fine  characterization,  rather  than  in  justness  of  tone  and 
color. 

The  finely  formed  head  is  strongly  modelled  and  painted 
solidly.  The  eyebrows  are  black,  the  hair  powdered  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day  is  frankly  brushed  back  from  the  fore- 
head and  painted  with  breadth  and  fidelity.  The  left  arm 
is  short  and  the  hand  weak,  faults  probably  due  to  the  low 
placing  of  the  head  in  the  canvas  with  consequent  cramping 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  and  the  resulting  attempt  of 
the  painter  to  crowd  in  the  hand — a common  defect  in  por- 
traits of  that  day.  The  observer’s  interest  in  the  personality 
of  the  sitter  and  in  the  painter’s  complete  mastery  of  his 
problems  is  not  distracted  by  any  cleverness  of  technique  or 
mannerism. 

The  portrait  was  done  in  England,  but  has  an  individu- 
ality, strength  and  directness  not  often  associated  with 
Stuart’s  English  work.  There  is  little  reminder  of  the  Eng- 
lish painters;  it  is  less  polished,  less  finished,  but  more  real 
and  vigorous  in  its  characterization. 

The  engraving  by  G.  Hall,  from  this  painting,  is  also 
owned  by  the  Museum.  W.  H.  C. 
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The  Early  Art  of  Western  Europe  Elucidated 
by  the  Contemporary  Literature 

IN  a preceding  article  in  the  Quarterly  for  July,  1916,  the 
influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  design  upon  the  early  art  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou  was  discussed.  This  assumption, 
demonstrated  by  a comparison  of  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations 
or  examples  from  Mont  St.  Michel,  has  since  been  definitely 
confirmed.  A capital  “B”  on  a manuscript  bearing  the 
words  “Ex  Monasterio  Sti  Michaelis”  is  evidently  a modi- 
fied imitation  of  the  capital  “B”  from  the  Harley  Ms.  2904. 
As  the  same  animal’s  head  is  found  as  that  used  in  the  lec- 
tionary from  the  same  library,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Norman  Abbey  drew  inspiration  from  the  Scriptorium 
founded  by  Alfred  the  Great  at  Winchester.1 


1 The  Canons  of  Mont  St.  Michel  encouraged  study  as  early  as  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  At  a later  time  there  was  a school  there,  where 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  studied,  along  with 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Marcian  and  Boetius.  Grammar,  poetry,  music, 
painting  and  architecture,  jurisprudence,  medicine  and  government  were 
also  studied. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  art  of  illumination  carried  on 
there  as  well;  this  abbey  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Win- 
chester, where  the  Scriptorium  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great  continued 
to  perform  its  function,  at  the  time  when  the  northwest  of  England  was 
inhabited  by  the  Norsemen,  who  influenced  poetry  and  design  in  that 
country. 

Several  designers  of  illumination  are  known  by  name:  Hilduin, 
Scoliand,  Raoul,  and  others.  Musical  notation  is  also  met  with.  The 
books  in  which  these  were  incorporated  were  not  mere  by-play,  but  were 
considered  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  called 
the  “City  of  Books.”  The  illustrious  Abbot  Robert  de  Torigny  was 
dignified  by  the  title  of  “Librarian  of  Mont  St.  Michel.” 
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FROM  THE  HARLEY  MS.  2904,  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  DATED  963-964  A.  D. 

WINCHESTER  SCHOOL. 

This  matter  having  now  become  a fact,  further  inquiry 
concerning  the  basis  of  Western  European  art  is  justified. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  broadly.  We  see  in  the  tenth 
century,  from  974,  an  emigration  of  the  best  families  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  and  the  West  of  France.  Long  before, 
the  Danes  had  settled  on  the  West  Coast  of  England,  and 
now,  in  Iceland.  Hence,  all  around  the  North  Sea  were  set- 
tlements of  the  same  race,  the  race  we  know  under  the  name 
of  Vikings  or  Northmen.  The  Normans  were  the  descend- 
ants of  these  warriors  and  their  French  wives,  and  after  their 
conquest  of  England  they  slowly  mingled  with  the  Anglo- 
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an elZierib  ef 


A CAPITAL  LETTER  FROM  A MANUSCRIPT  FORMING  PART  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  MONT  ST.  MICHEL,  NOW  AT  AVRANCHES.  THIS  WAS  EVI- 
DENTLY INSPIRED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  “B”  OF  THE  HARLEY  MS.  NO.  2904 
ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE,  ALTHOUGH  THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  DETAILS  IS 
MUCH  CHANGED  AND  THE  COMPOSITION  CONFUSED,  AN  INDICATION 
THAT  THE  AUTHOR  WAS  NOT  WORKING  ALONG  ORIGINAL  LINES. 


Saxons  and  Danes,  thus  ultimately  forming  the  English  na- 
tion. 

The  art  of  these  peoples  we  can  study  to  some  degree, 
and  glean  therefrom  far  more  than  might  be  supposed. 
Still,  such  things  are  but  fragments,  and  however  convinc- 
ing to  one  who  spends  time  in  becoming  familiar  with  them 
and  can  discern  their  remarkable  analogies,  they  will  have 
but  little  power  of  creating  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  who  are  not  in  a position  to  make  a minute  com- 
parison of  decorative  design. 

Hence  we  seek  in  the  present  study  to  demonstrate  a 
fact  more  easily  perceived.  Having  done  so,  we  may  after- 
wards make  use  of  the  vantage  ground  so  attained,  to  show 
that  in  art  a similar  state  of  things  existed.  This  must  be  the 
excuse  for  entering  upon  a line  of  thought  more  fitted  for  a 
literary  journal  than  a museum  journal — though,  indeed, 
language  and  art  are  so  related  that  perhaps  such  an  excuse 
is  not  necessary. 

What  we  purpose  to  show  is  this : that  the  early  poetry 
of  Normandy,  England  and  France  appears  to  be  largely 
Celtic  and  Northern  in  origin,  a result  of  the  creative  imag- 
ination of  the  peoples  above  referred  to,  settled  around  the 
North  Sea.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  art  of  the 
West  of  Europe  would  naturally  be  due  to  the  same  origin, 
and  we  have  but  to  confirm  an  antecedent. 

THE  NORMANS  AND  EARLY  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE 

IN  THE  WEST 

It  is  admitted  by  French  students  that  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  is  the  best  of  the  early  epics.  Lanson,  in  his  manual 
on  French  Literature,  says  “there  is  nothing  like  it,  and 
nothing  approaches  it.”  This  was  written  before  any  Italian 
literature  existed,  and  is  the  Homer  of  our  race.  Leon 
Gautier  also  gave  years  of  work  to  its  study,  and  describes 
it  as  spontaneous  and  simple  in  form,  placid  and  sincere, 
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I^Mnwliput  trmslc  Utrl-tf  at*  ref 

ia&  liufhjir  b^matbrc. 
5 acter be  usrec  fctjufnf  Hor  frpafmep. 
s’  iiffaiTdtfnfmir  urtelefocttat&Kr* 
SifcfrinftttKJjr  ft^ifhmrnncf  attr?f 
fane  tiutrfm,  anf^fuit  mfdge'i 

o ^ ™Vn~7  A*ciii*t*Tafor. 

Seif  cVgranptiaflfv’U^ 

p ftw  ojigailt  cummcec  moawt 

idifru«mor«fncttr  dtlt  meftnriyf. 
f ceftrc'fpee  pom?mi  rn  ambe'- 
' ltcrt  cirm?f  hqucnf  fdtjcur  dluuiT- 
ofpir  Kolfcqut  fffpcr  itrofc. 

V tirir  lcf  atlrftlfdd  dtrun  inor. 

<9  «n  dcttririV'  tu  nirf  onf  ilofnor  • 
ni^tr  lotifdti  ijuetittjtef|>itt;  11c  uofc~, 

5 it  ftcfc  cn  Ixtmt  Hi  i^eraec  {tip  a ot^ 
{ttufTcr  t<xc£i?'j  la  reft? -7  ltf~ of. 

Amf^ouf Igfoitr  itai  tmffiaf- 

{ uf  afcfpicP'fttai  cvofluntet?  11101  tr, 

Aptcf  Udtc  ctauei'cpaictt  ciTfitf nnHeffi  of. 
a u\t  mrTdtfif  it?  dinner  nea  mtP. 

t^ort*a,r  tiatTtCn^rvimeti(xxrerpotfyl‘ 

fmduren-  inif  oltftnf  ciirrof- 
c^ntvmilHiicriftatr;  tiorf- 

ojerfiM  fui' pier  tjudne^ttil  pm*r  'GHm vxnxi&r. 
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FAC-SIMILE  REPRODUCTION  OF  A PAGE  OF  THE  CHANSON  DE 
ROLAND,  FROM  THE  MANUSCRIPT  DISCOVERED  AT  OXFORD,  ENGLAND, 
ASCRIBED  TO  AN  ANGLO-NORMAN  TROUVERE. 


without  artifice,  with  great  unity  of  aim  and  with  primitive, 
almost  childlike,  traits. 

The  manuscript  of  this  literary  monument  of  early 
times  was  discovered  at  Oxford,  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Gautier  minutely  analyzed  it  and  compared  it  with 
several  other  copies  discovered  later.  He  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a poor  copy  made  by  a Jongleur  or  Minstrel, 
of  Anglo-Norman  nationality,  probably  for  his  own  use,  with 
numerous  omissions  and  errors.  By  careful  study  he  was 
able  to  reconstruct  the  original  manuscript,  from  which  in 
the  late  twelfth  century  this  copy  was  made.  The  original 
he  believes  to  be  a writing  of  much  earlier  date,  in  a dialect 
of  Norman-French  vocabulary,  with  Anglo-Norman  ele- 
ments. He  thinks  the  author  may  have  come  across  with 
the  Conqueror,  or,  at  any  rate,  soon  after  1066. 2 E.  Faguet 
says  that  some  of  the  incidents  are  historical  facts,  found  also 
in  other  manuscripts;  but  as  we  shall  see,  the  whole  is  per- 
meated with  ideas  not  derived  from  a French  source,  though 
this  is  the  most  important  piece  of  early  French  literature. 
The  whole  is  based  on  a French  historical  frame-work,  deal- 
ing with  Charlemagne  and  his  battle  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
other  events  on  the  Continent. 

After  this  Chanson,  the  most  prominent  early  litera- 
ture of  France,  are  the  lays  from  Brittany,  which,  Celtic  in 
origin,  admittedly  came  into  France  through  Normandy,  and 
were  later  assimilated  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  North  of  France  there  was  also  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, lyrical  poetry  contemporaneous  with  the  great  epic 
poem  of  Roland.  This  lyrical  poetry  is  considered  indigen- 
ous to  that  locality,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  influenced 
solely  by  the  Southern  poetry  of  Provence  in  the  twelfth 

2 His  argument  for  this  is  based  partly  upon  the  various  passages 
referring  to  the  arms  and  armor  in  use,  which  were  found  to  correspond 
with  those  in  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
The  literary  contents  of  the  writing  are,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
language  used. 
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century,  which  brings  the  center  of  origin  of  lyric  poetry  also 
very  near  the  Norman  duchy. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  modern  French  students  concern- 
ing their  own  literature.  Lanson  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the 
Celts  having  been  driven  into  Ireland,  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
Brittany,  formed  there  a literature  which  expressed  their  na- 
tional character.  It  was  an  emotive  poetry,  depressed  or 
passionate.  The  Welsh  or  Irish  harp,  still  used  as  the  ar- 
morial emblem  for  the  country,  is  the  emblem  of  the  ?'ote 
Or  small  instrument  used  to  accompany  the  song.  Irish  mis- 
sionaries spread  over  Europe  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
and  were  exponents  of  the  national  idealism  in  its  religious 
form,  in  opposition  to  the  more  practical  Gauls  and  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  Irish  monks  built  monasteries  in  desolate 
islands,  living  alone  on  the  crags,  exciting  to  the  highest 
pitch  their  naturally  emotive  temperament,  and  after  so  liv- 
ing, they  went  about  to  impress  their  hearers  in  the  world. 
A number  of  religious  ethnic  and  historic  traditions  grew  up 
in  poetic  form,  and  stories  of  fabulous  journeys,  strange 
combats,  men  with  supernatural  power,  animals  with  human 
understanding,  magic  fountains  and  speaking  trees,  philtres, 
rings  and  arms  of  magic  virtue  were  circulated,  all  mingled 
with  stories  of  wild  adventure,  having  but  a vague  line  be- 
tween fact  and  fiction. 

The  Church,  powerless  to  repress  the  popular  appetite 
for  such  ideas,  incorporated  them  in  her  teaching  with  some 
change  of  names,  thus  giving  to  the  stories  new  life  and  a 
wider  circulation,  some  of  them  being  introduced  as  part  of 
the  dramas  which  had  been  provided  for  the  fairs  instituted 
by  Charlemagne,  to  attract  people  to  the  churches. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view  is  represented  in  its 
more  recent  form  in  the  writings  of  W.  J.  Courthorpe  (“His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,”  1910) . He  says  that  the  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  the  Northmen  remained  wherever  they  settled. 
They  were  dauntless,  fertile  in  resource,  swift  in  resolution. 
The  Norman  genius  was  intelligent  and  adaptive  to  change 
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of  circumstances.  “Anglo-Norman  Trouveres  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  modern  poetry  by  blending  with  the  older 
chansons  de  geste  the  element  of  Romantic  love.” 

He  admits  that  Rollo  was  accompanied  by  Skalds,  who 
sang  in  Scandinavian  fashion.  But  before  long  the  North- 
men completely  adopted  the  common  speech  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  poetic  art  of  the  people  they  subdued. 

In  their  poetry,  he  says,  one  can  trace  three  stages,  the 
first  in  which  this  spirit  of  the  Skalds  is  blended  with  that 
of  ecclesiasticism,  as  exemplified  by  Robert  Wace  in 
1184. 

The  second  stage  is  the  full  development  of  Romance 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  in  which  Celtic  ideas  are  largely 
drawn  upon,  with  material  from  the  Greek  and  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  Crusades.  This  development  is  very  different 
from  that  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  and 
is  to  be  traced  to  Greek  works  found  at  Constantinople.  For 
example,  there  is  the  Roman  de  Cliget,  where  a story  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Habrocomas  and  Anthia  of  Xenophon,  or 
the  Romance  of  Tristan,  borrowed  from  the  Clitophon  and 
Leucippe  of  Achilles  Tatias. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  Marie  de  France,  the  verit- 
able founder  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  in  France  and  England, 
who,  although  so  personal,  borrowed  much  from  the  luxuri- 
ant East  and  from  the  enchantment  of  the  Celtic  West. 

Such  are  the  views  of  modern  French  and  English  stu- 
dents of  Early  French  literature.  Neither  exclude,  it  will 
be  seen,  a Norman  influence,  but  the  views  enunciated  do 
not  give  as  much  place  to  it  as  is  claimed  by  Northern  stu- 
dents, and  to  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  Norway  and 
Iceland.  As  the  results  of  these  researches  in  the  North 
seem  to  have  escaped  consideration,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
bring  out  what  they  say. 

The  literature  of  Iceland,  written  in  old  Norse,  is  now 
known  to  be  of  the  Viking  age ; that  is,  from  about  the  year 
900  to  the  twelfth  century  and  later.  It  is  considered  per- 
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mealed  by  ideas  originating  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ire- 
land, and  Scandinavian  mythology  is  said  to  have  taken 
form,  largely  by  borrowing  from  foreign  conceptions.  It 
was  developed,  it  is  said,  at  the  Courts  of  the  Norwegian 
Kings,  where  the  Icelandic  Skalds  held  office,  and  in  the 
Northwest  of  England,  where  the  Norse  had  settled,  ideas 
travelling  North  through  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.3 

These  views  we  may  consider  suppositions  which  inter- 
est only  specialists,  but  of  more  interest  are  the  admitted  and 
evident  facts  that  the  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Anglo-Danish 
literatures  were  in  full  development  when  the  Vikings  came 
to  the  French  shores,  so  that  when  Rolf  settled  at  Rouen 
with  his  Skalds  in  912,  what  we  find  recorded  in  the  Icelandic 
Sagas  was  well  known  to  them — long  before  there  was  any 
French  or  Italian  poetry  as  we  know  it  to-day.  As  the 
Eddas  and  Sagas  of  Iceland  have  an  unquestionably  North- 
ern form,  though  elements  from  elsewhere  have  been  incor- 
porated, Icelandic  literature  is  due  to  the  Icelanders.  There 
is  a considerable  amount  of  it  extant,  which  had  already  ma- 
tured in  the  year  1000,  and  was  copied  from  the  Runes  or 
written  down  from  oral  sources  in  the  Latin  letters  brought 
by  the  priests  with  Christianity  about  that  time.  It  has 
been  devotedly  analyzed  by  Scandinavian  students  work- 
ing similarly  to  Leon  Gautier  in  France,  and  by  their  means 
we  may  learn  what  otherwise  would  be  an  impenetrable 
secret. 

Gisli  Bryn jolf son  published  his  studies  in  1849.  He 
attributes  the  merit  of  French  Romantic  poetry  to  the  Nor- 
mans at  their  Court  at  Rouen,  where  Norman  French  was 
spoken.  Norman  French  was  already  the  Court  language 
in  England  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  before  the 
Conquest.  So  deeply  seated  did  this  Norman  French  be- 


3 This  view  is  based  by  Prof.  Bugge  on  the  presence  of  Anglo  Saxon 
words  in  the  Norse  Sagas  which  continued  in  use  as  the  Norse  words 
were  retained  in  maritime  speech  and  betray  the  Vikings’  presence. 


OLIVER  SOUNDING  HIS  HORN  OL1PHANT 
An  Illustration  in  stained  glass  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  in  Chartres  Cathedral  of 

the  Chanson  de  Roland. 


come  in  England  that  it  was  obligatory  in  schools  as  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  says  a writer  of  the  time,  and  it  was 
three  centuries  after  the  conquest  in  1066  that  the  English 
began  to  read  in  their  own  language.4  During  this  time  Lon- 
don was  the  greatest  northern  city,  renowned  all  through  the 
northern  seas. 

Norman  French  also  was  the  language  of  the  “Trou- 
veres,”  or  minstrels,  men  similar  to  the  “Gleemen”  among 


4 In  England,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  French  was  still 
the  official  language  of  the  political  bodies;  the  king,  the  bishops,  judges, 
earls  and  barons  spoke  it  and  it  was  the  tongue  which  the  children  of  the 
nobles  acquired  from  the  cradle. 

“Freinche  use  this  gentilman 
Ac  everich  inglishe  can.” 

(Romance  of  Arthur  & Merlin) 

The  Norman  conquest  Up.  386.  A Thierry.  Rolin’s  edition. 
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the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  “Skalds”  among  the  Scandina- 
vian, and  the  “Bards”  among  the  Celts.  The  Court  of 
Rouen  was  the  center  of  this  activity,  and  the  poetic  art  was 
a courtly  and  noble  accomplishment  in  which  the  Norman 
kings  and  nobles  were  themselves  proficient.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  able  to  compose  verse  in  the  two  dia- 
lects of  France,  Southern  and  Northern,  and  before  him 
Henry  I of  England,  called  “Beau-Clerc,”  had  been  a writer 
of  verse.  The  Trouveres  were  at  their  highest  vogue  at  the 
Court  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  England. 

There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  substantiate  the  ver- 
dict of  Gautier,  that  the  early  version  of  the  Chanson  of  Ro- 
land is  in  Norman  French  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and 
the  ideas  of  Bryn jolf son  are  in  agreement  with  his  conclu- 
sion. 

The  latter  sees  the  origin  of  what  he  had  found,  in  the 
fact  that  upon  the  arrival  of  Rollo  from  Norway  in  Nor- 
mandy in  the  year  912,  he  had  with  him  Skalds  as  com- 
panions, and  that  the  art  of  poetry  continued  to  hold  here  the 
important  place  in  life  that  it  did  in  Norway  and  in  Iceland. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  correct. 

He  says  it  should  be  noticed  that  poetry  did  not  flour- 
ish among  the  Gauls,  who  were  as  prosaic  as  Caesar  de- 
scribes, nor  among  the  Franks.  Nor  is  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
found  at  the  Frankish  Court  till  after  it  came  from  the 
Normans,  and  it  is  due  to  the  Scandinavian  temperament. 
The  French  royal  domain  was  in  a state  of  dissolution  in  the 
time  of  the  later  Carolingian  writers,  and  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  French  in  A.  D.  842,  is  in  the  Poven^al  or  Southern 
dialect.  Except  the  short  “Sequence  of  Eulalie,”  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  a few  writings  in  the  tenth  century  (life  of  St. 
Leger,  Raoul  de  Cambrai,  Aymeri  de  Narbonne  and  the 
Chanson  des  Lorrains)  little  is  to  be  found,  till  suddenly 
the  Song  of  Roland  is  seen,  and  two  other  poems  of  about 
the  same  date,  the  “Pilgrimage  of  Charlemagne”  and  “Ogier 
the  Dane.” 
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It  is  then  to  Rolf  and  his  companions  that  a new  depar- 
ture in  literature  is  due.  As  long  as  the  Northmen  were 
simply  invaders  or  merely  camped  in  islands,  they  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  Franks.  But  from  the  moment  that  Rolf  was 
created  by  the  French  King  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  he 
and  his  settlers  lived  at  Rouen  and  spoke  French,  their  in- 
fluence on  their  neighbors  began.  Certainly  they  would  con- 
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tinue  their  old  custom  of  feasting  and  the  Skalds  would 
recite  their  ancient  stories  at  the  feasts.  It  is  in  every  way 
probable  that  Rolf  himself  could  so  sing  to  the  harp.  For 
his  father  was  Rognfold,  Jarl  of  Orkney,  and  long  after- 
wards a similar  person,  Kali,  son  of  Kolb,  also  Jarl  of  Ork- 
ney, sang  as  follows: 

“I  am  a book  reader  and  smith, 

I can  ride  on  snow-shoes, 

I shoot  and  row  usefully; 

I know,  too,  both 
Harp-playing  and  metres.” 

— Orkneyinga  saga,  Chap.  49. 
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All  the  men  of  noble  family  in  Iceland  were  able  to  do 
as  much,  and  they  were  of  the  same  stock  as  those  who  settled 
in  Normandy  a few  years  later.  Skaldship  continued  in 
Iceland  for  over  a century,  till  the  arrival  of  priests  with 
Christianity  displaced  them;  hence  in  the  early  days  in  Nor- 
mandy the  same  customs  would  certainly  have  existed,  the 
more  so  as  fresh  bands  of  Northmen  came  there  even  after 
Hollo’s  time. 

Scandinavian  was  long  spoken  at  Bayeux  after  it  had 
been  lost  at  Rouen,  and  one  of  the  early  Norman  dukes  was 
educated  there  that  he  might  acquire  it.  At  Rouen  visits 
were  made  by  Northmen,  who,  coming  from  the  fatherland, 
kept  the  memory  fresh  by  the  ancestral  lore  and  customs. 
Norman  government  was  firm  and  continuous,  while  else- 
where conditions  were  unsettled,  so  there  was  possibility  of 
preserving  language  and  literary  skill. 

Among  the  Normans  the  appreciation  of  poetry  is 
found  as  the  start.  When  the  king,  Louis  D’Outremer, 
seized  the  dominion  of  Normandy  on  account  of  the  youth  of 
the  son  of  Rollo,  William  Longsword,  in  927,  the  Jouglers 
were  all  exiled  from  the  Court,  which  Wace  the  historian 
called  great  loss.  The  Jouglers  and  Trouveres  are  the  same 
persons  under  different  names  and  were  in  reality  the  Skalds. 

Duke  Richard,  who  was  educated  at  Bayeux,  that  he 
might  learn  the  Scandinavian  tongue  spoken  there,  learned 
to  compose  verse  and  welcomed  the  Skalds.  That  the  cul- 
ture there  was  considerable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Frankish  historian,  Dudon  de  St.  Quentin,  drew  from  this 
source  the  materials  for  his  history,  and  what  is  there  record- 
ed concurs  with  what  is  found  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  Norsemen  visited  Normandy,  for  Snorri 
the  historian  says  that  the  Jarls  of  Rouen  were  the  best 
friends  of  the  Norsemen,  who  found  in  Normandy  peace 
and  friendship. 

Many  characteristics  of  mediaeval  society  are  attributed 
to  Northern  origin.  Thus  heraldic  crests  are  said  to  be  de- 
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rived  from  the  belief  in  “Fylgies,” 
mysterious  beings  who  followed  men 
in  the  form  of  animals.  Dragons 
were  painted  on  certain  shields, 
and  the  Viking  ships  were  deco- 
rated with  heads  of  dragons,  to 
frighten  the  spirits  accompanying  the 
enemy. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  early  medi- 
aeval life  was  the  love  of  wandering 
in  quest  of  adventure.  This  is  found 
all  through  the  romances,  and  is  due 
to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Vikings, 
among  whom  the  Beserkers 5 went 
about,  giving  challenge  to  all.  This 
love  of  adventure  was  represented  at 
the  Hall  of  the  God  Odin,  and  the 
continual  Viking  expeditions  were 
but  another  form  of  the  same  tend- 
ency. The  famous  crusades  may  in- 
deed be  traced  to  this  source;  they 
arose  and  ended  just  at  the  time  this 
spirit  was  fostered  by  the  Normans, 
In  Iceland  it  was  a regular  thing  j 
for  the  young  men  to  sail  each  spring 
viking  ship  in  stained  on  military  expeditions  and  to  return 
exe^ute^^Tthe  auD  bearing  garlands  of  beech  leaves  on 
thor  for  a residence  their  ships  as  a sign  of  victory. 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  ^ ° . 

I he  destruction  ot  the  Vikmg  camps 
in  the  Faroe  Islands  by  Harold  Fairhair  was,  along  with 
his  conquest  of  Norway,  the  cause  of  the  colonization  of 


5 Beserkers  were  warriors  attached  to  some  petty  chief  who  made  a 
vocation  of  fighting  and  who  challenged  everyone.  In  one  case  a young 
man  killed  four  opponents  whom  he  had  challenged. 
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Iceland  in  974,  where,  eventually,  some  sixty  thousand 
persons  settled. 

This  adventurous  life,  this  love  of  physical  movement 
and  prowess,  accompanied  the  poetic  spirit,  and  found  ex- 
pression therein.  It  was  fostered  by  the  appeals  of  the 
Skalds  at  the  feasts  of  the  warriors.  Not  only  do  we  see  here 
the  explanation  of  mediaeval  society  in  Western  Europe, 
but  the  character  of  the  early  literature  is  explained  as  well, 
especially  the  Song  of  Roland,  so  military,  so  terse  in  char- 
acter, so  lacking  in  the  elements  of  gallantry.  The  Icelandic 
stories  are  full  of  the  same  spirit  of  combat.  Romantic 
poetry  is  found  first  in  the  districts  where  Norman  influence 
is  revealed. 

The  dominant  Scandinavian  trait  is  that  of  individu- 
ality, explicable  by  the  fact  that  Norwegian  families  lived 
on  the  fiords  sharply  separated  from  their  neighbors.  So 
permeated  were  they  by  this  ideal,  that  it  was  to  avoid  subjec- 
tion that  they  fled  to  Iceland,  where  their  ancient  form  of 
life  went  on,  each  family  group  living  in  a separate  valley 
and  meeting  only  once  a year  for  the  “Althing.”  Some- 
thing similar  continues  to  the  present  day  in  the  small  Swiss 
Alpine  cantons.  During  the  long,  dark  winter  months  they 
had  leisure  to  cultivate  their  poetic  gifts,  this  being  their  only 
diversion,  and  thus  the  Sagas  and  Eddas  arose. 

This  love  of  liberty  and  of  individual  action  was  as 
much  a fact  in  Normandy  as  elsewhere.  It  resulted  there 
in  a society  of  violent  passions,  insatiable  in  the  need  of 
physical  movement,  incessant  in  conflict.  “Castles  were  a 
terrible  reality,  and  no  sentimental  dream;  nests  of  vultures 
in  which  were  men  of  iron.  Every  one  sought  his  right  in 
might,  and  judicial  combats  decided  lawsuits,”  says  F.  Lau- 
rent. Strange  to  say,  that  whereas  the  peace  of  the  Roman 
empire  has  deteriorated  the  peoples,  this  rude  existence,  if 
it  destroyed  individual  lives,  regenerated  and  reproduced 
society,  and  mediaeval  life  elaborated  the  future  European 
nationalities.  This  incessant  movement  and  individualism, 
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in  which  nothing  was  repeated,  is 
indeed  the  cause  of  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  “Gothic”  art,  not  found 
either  in  the  Germanic  empire,  nor 
in  Southern  France  or  Italy;  still 
less  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Personal  liberty  was  then  an 
essential  of  the  Northern  ideal,  and 
to  it  was  joined  the  honor  given  to 
women,  a characteristic  of  Norman 
and  Anglo-Norman  society,  as  op- 
posed to  the  French.  The  Valkyries, 
or  goddesses  of  war  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  who 
selected  the  heroes  worthy  of  entering  the  Hall  of  Odin 
after  death,  and  the  prophetesses  (Vala),  who  lived  among 
men,  are  evidences  of  this  honor.  The  word  “queen,” 
common  to  ladies  in  Viking  society,  has  come  down  in 
the  English  language,  though  it  is  limited  now  to  the 
idea  of  a sovereign.  Malory  uses  the  word  in  its  original 
sense  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Still  another  point  is  the  honor 
paid  to  the  handicrafts  both  among  the 
Northmen  and  the  Normans.  In  Scan- 
dinavia and  Iceland  men  had  to  make 
all  they  needed,  and  it  was  as  necessary 
to  know  how  to  work  in  wood  and  to 
forge  iron,  to  build  boats  and  houses 
and  to  handle  tools,  as  to  write  verse  or 
wage  war.  Hence,  the  Northmen  un- 
derstood and  valued  craftsmanship, 
and  the  jewels  with  which  the  golden- 
haired “queens”  were  adorned — mar- 
vels of  delicacy  of  workmanship,  as 
shown  by  discovered  examples-were 

due  to  the  same  faculty.  That  this  piece,  (see  page  47.) 


A NORMAN  KNIGHT 


A NORMAN  KNIGHT 
ON  HORSEBACK  WITH 
SPEAR  AND  CHAIN  MAIL. 
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reacted  upon  the  architecture  and  arms  of  the  Normans  and 
really  started  the  Gothic  art  seems  likely,  for  form  in  Gothic 
are  results  from  the  craftsmanship  of  each  material,  and  not 
from  imitation. 

But  Normans  came  to  be  very  different  from  North- 
men. While  the  Northmen  lived  in  their  far  away  valleys, 
surrounded  by  ice  and  snow,  and  continued,  even  as  at  this 
day  in  their  elementary  social  habits,  the  Normans  lived  in  a 
southern  land,  with  the  French  and  the  inhabitants  of  Brit- 
tany as  neighbors,  and  with  Aquitania  in  the  South.  As 
the  mythology  of  Greece  reflects  the  beauty  and  sunshine  of 
the  Egean  Sea,  and  the  mythology  of  the  North  is  redolent 
of  mist,  water  and  snow,  so  the  ideas  of  the  Normans  reflect 
the  Northern  climate  blended  with  Continental  history, 
Celtic  stories  and  ecclesiastical  and  saintly  legends. 

What  has  been  so  confusing  seems  in  this  way  to  be 
explicable  and  natural.  The  result  was  a conception  of  life 
and  art  as  diverse  as  possible  from  that  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. There  at  Byzantium,  or  as  it  was  called  in  the  North, 
“Mickligard,”  the  Great  Emperor  reigned  in  a mighty 
palace,  to  which  ambassadorial  visitors  were  admitted  slow- 
ly, waiting  in  room  after  room  till  curtains  were  raised,  and 
finding  themselves  at  last  in  the  sacred  and  dread  presence  of 
the  emperor,  before  whom  all  were  required  to  lie  prone  on 
the  floor.  He,  by  a word,  could  depose  the  mightiest  Bishop 
and  send  him  away  to  dishonor,  to  torture  and  to  death;  or 
depose  the  mightiest  generals  and  throw  them  into  a noisome 
dungeon  if,  indeed,  they  were  permitted  to  live  at  all.  Life 
was  dependent  upon  permission,  and  individual  thought  was 
impossible  and  finally  died  out.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
North  had  such  an  invigorating  effect  on  society,  in  spite  of 
its  ruthlessness.  In  the  South  sunshine  prevailed,  in  the 
North,  mist  and  darkness;  in  the  South  slavery  and  luxury, 
subjection  to  despotism;  in  the  North  freedom,  if  one  could 
hold  it;  unremitting  effort,  together  with  thought  and  hon- 
ored recognition  of  imaginative  composition — these  were  the 
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strong  contrasts  at  the  time.  Should  we  wonder  at  a differ- 
ence in  effect? 

It  was  in  Normandy  that  the  two  tendencies  met. 
There  the  doctrine  of  the  South,  the  old  imperialistic  ten- 
dency of  government,  came  into  conflict  with  the  mythology 
of  the  North  and  the  inherent  volition  for  freedom  of  life. 
It  was  conflict  of  two  ideals.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
arrival  of  the  Vikings  before  Paris  and  Angers  interests  us 
to-day  more  than  ever  before. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Is  it  not 
natural  to  find  recorded  the  fact  that  it  was  sung  when  the 
Normans  were  in  battle  array  at  Hastings?  A Norman 
song,  composed  not  long  before,  expressing  the  Norman  ideal 
of  life,  it  was  sung  on  the  eve  of  battle.  It  was  then  that 
Taillefer,  a Skald  or  Trouvere,  is  recorded  by  the  Duchess 
Matilda’s  Almoner,  Guy  of  Amiens,  as  having  made  the  re- 
quest that  he  be  placed  first  in  battle.  The  account  in  Latin 
has  it: 

“Incisor-ferri  mimus  cognomine  dictus” 

“Histrio  coe  andax  mimium  quam  nobilitabat” 

(Taillefer  6 (cut-iron) , an  actor  known  by  that  name, 
A Jougler  whom  a very  brave  heart  ennobled) 

(The  Jougler  made  this  strange  request:) 

“Ottreiez  mei  que  io  ni  faille 
Li  premier  colp  de  la  bataille” 

(“Grant  that  I have  the  first  place  in  the  battalion”) 
To  which  William  replied,  “Io  1’oetrei”  (“I  grant  it”). 
This  scene  has  appeared  most  extraordinary  to  the  mod- 
ern writers,  to  Mr.  Henry  James,  for  instance,  but  to  Scandi- 
navian students  it  assumes  a familiar  aspect.  Taillefer,  they 
say,  was  the  Norman  equivalent  of  the  Northern  Skald,  not 
an  actor  at  all,  but  one  of  the  free  and  independent  warriors 
skillful  in  prose  and  song,  often  mentioned  in  the  Sagas. 
They  sang  before  the  warriors  at  the  feast  in  the  hall,  inciting 


6 Tattler — to  cut;  fer- iron. 
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AN  EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  A MINSTREL  SINGING 
TO  THE  HARP.  GATHERED  AROUND  HIM  ARE  THREE  MUSICIANS  AND 
A JONGLEUR  PERFORMING  WITH  THREE  BALLS  AND  THREE  KNIVES. 
THE  DOVE  SIGNIFIES  INSPIRATION. 

them  to  glorious  deeds  by  accounts  of  what  others  had  done ; 
so  that  when  battle  was  imminent,  what  more  fitting  that 
such  an  one  should  ask  for  precedence?  Themselves  men  of 
arms,  they  played  with  their  weapons  skillfully  while  sing- 
ing. This,  at  first  a mere  accompaniment,  became  in  the 
course  of  time  a major  feature,  and  the  Jongleur,  as  he  was 
called,  became  finally  the  “juggler,”  who  knew  only  how  to 
do  feats  of  manual  skill  with  no  song  at  all.  One  chief  is 
recorded  as  throwing  three  daggers  in  turn  while  walking 
on  the  oars  of  a ship  at  sea — an  example  of  the  honor 
attached  to  skill  of  this  kind.  It  is  recorded  that  the  warriors 
Gunnar  and  King  Olof  of  Trygge  so  played  with  the  sword. 
Such  feats  were  said  to  be  performed  in  the  Hall  of  Odin. 
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Taillefer,  called  “un  hardiz  and  noble  vassal,”  a bold  and 
noble  vassal,  was  then  a free  and  independent  lord.  Like 
him,  the  Icelander,  Thormod  Kolbremerskald,  sang  a hymn 
of  Bierkemal  before  the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  as  a valiant 
warrior  and  poet.  The  very  name  “Taillefer”  is  said  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Norse  “Dorleifr”  or  “Tholleifr,”  and 
the  Latin  translation  “incisor  ferri,”  due  to  a misunder- 
standing. 

Henry  I of  England,  called  “Beau  clerc,”  was  a similar 
poet,  this  name  corresponding  to  the  name  “Frodr.”  He 
kept  a Jongleur  at  his  Court,  as  did  also  Henry  II  and 
Richard  I. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  such  facts,  independently  dis- 
covered, creates  a proof  that  the  early  French  romances 
arose  among  the  Normans,  who  took  the  French  or  Celtic 
material  and  transformed  it  to  their  ideas,  after  which  they 
passed  into  the  French  Court  and  finally  into  Germany,  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  confirmed  by  interior  episodes  in 
the  poems,  which  are  claimed  to  be  Scandinavian  in  char- 
acter by  Northern  students. 

We  have  so  far  said  nothing  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 
If  the  verdict  of  modern  scholarship  is  correct,  that  the 
Norse  ideas  are  largely  derived  from  the  Northwest  of  Eng- 
land, some  trace  of  it  must  be  expected,  and  this  is  seen  in 
the  poem  of  Beowulf.  The  hatred  of  race  and  the  difference 
of  tongue  between  the  Celts  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  implies 
an  impossibility  of  intercourse  between  them  of  a literary 
kind,  but  relations  between  the  Danes  of  England  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  constant,  as  also  between 
the  Vikings  in  Iceland  and  the  people  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land. 

Beowulf  is  a poem  of  pre-Christian  days  in  Eng- 
land, about  A.  D.  750.  It  is  pagan  in  spirit  and  a close 
neighbor  of  the  Eddas.  It  is  said  to  be  a translation  of  a 
Scandinavian  original,  or  to  have  been  composed  in  Anglo- 
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A FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  A STUDENT  AT  WORK  ON  A MAN- 
USCRIPT IN  A ROOM  IN  WHICH  ARE  KEPT 
GREAT  BOOKS  OF  PARCHMENT,  ON 
SHELVES  PROTECTED  BY  CURTAINS. 


Saxon.  The  author  rejoices  in  battle,  and  for  him  the  vic- 
torious champion  is  the  perfect  type  of  humanity,  as  it  was 
among  the  Norse.  He  has  a marked  affection  for  the  sea. 
He  seems  to  have  voyaged  with  sea-rovers  and  loves  “the 
spacious-boat,  the  ring-prowed  ship.”  Like  the  Icelandic 
Skalds,  he  uses  many  epithets.  A ship  is  a “sea-floater,”  a 
“sea  goer,”  the  “curve  pro  wed.”  Beowulf  was  a warrior 
minstrel  apparently,  that  is  a Skald,  possibly  a minstrel  of 
Ethelred’s  Court.  He  speaks  of  the  “ringed-mail”  and  of 
swords,  and  calls  the  harp  “glee- wood.” 

By  this  poem  the  Northern  peoples  are  revealed  as  ma- 
terially civilized,  with  a high  and  pure  morality,  apart  from 
war  and  plunder,  men  of  real  poetical  genius.  Most  of  their 
works  are  lost,  this  having  been  preserved  on  account  of 
Christian  interpolations,  when  others  were  destroyed  by  the 
monks. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  “glee-men”  were  called  Scopas,  and 
were  familiar  with  the  work  of  their  neighbors.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  absolute  likeness  among  the  Icelandic,  Nor- 
wegian and  Norman  lines  of  thought  and  habits  of  life.  The 
whole  trend  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  sea, 
and  this  locality,  in  times  preceding  Christianity,  or  in  semi- 
Christian  times,  had  a peculiar  character  of  its  own  which 
long  survived,  and  which  in  mediaeval  Christian  days  re- 
vealed itself  still  in  the  art  of  the  people. 

Hence  the  significance  of  the  literary  remains  as  a 
means  of  understanding  the  much  misunderstood  art  called 
both  “Romanesque”  and  “Gothic”  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  his  essay  preceding  his  “Reliques  of  an- 
cient English  Poets”  already  in  1765,  vouchsafed  the  opinion 
that  the  Norman  Skalds  came  into  Normandy  with  Rollo, 
and  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  there  as  Jogelars, 
and  that  in  England  after  the  Conquest  they  held  a high 
position.  He  says  that  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  England 
had  also  their  poets,  who  sang  to  the  harp,  as  shown  by  a 
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passage  of  the  venerable  Bede  translated  by  King  Alfred. 
The  Harp,  indeed,  was  an  instrument  known  by  that  name, 
common  among  all  the  Northern  peoples.  From  these 
Anglo-Saxon  gleemen  or  gleemaidens,  and  the  Norman 
J ogelars,  proceeded  the  long  series  of  minstrels,  who  were 
honored  at  the  courts  till  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  not  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  they 
were  destituted  by  an  act,  as  vagabonds,  and  this  act  seems 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  profession.  Dr.  Percy  attributes 
French  and  English  poetry  to  this  source,  and  though  a 
closer  examination  shows  the  influence  of  the  Provencal 
poetry,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  hit  upon  an  idea 
which  has  been  substantiated  by  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  which 
in  his  time  were  still  unknown.  Hence  the  beautiful  songs 
he  published  are  due  to  the  same  source  as  so  much  other 
mediaeval  art. 

The  following  notes  confirm  the  preceding  ideas,  and 
are  details  drawn  from  early  French  works  by  the  Scandi- 
navian critics: 

Ogier  the  Dane.  Voelves  predict  the  future  at  his 
birth.  The  same  is  found  in  the  Sagas,  and  the  whole  story 
is  analogous  to  that  of  “Qrvar-odd.”  Ogier  is  said  to  be 
from  “over  the  sea.” 

The  Song  of  Roland . The  twelve  Paladins  accom- 
panying Charlemagne.  Compare  King  Rolfe-Krake  and 
King  Half,  with  their  Beserkers  Odin  and  his  twelve  com- 
panions. 

Battle  of  Ronceval.  Compare  battle  between  Goths 
and  Huns  in  the  Battle  of  Bravalles,  a theme  often  sung  by 
the  Skalds  at  feasts. 

The  Horn  Blown  by  Roland  to  call  Charlemagne,  who 
was  miles  away.  Compare  the  story  of  Heimdal,  who 
sounded  the  Gjallerhorn  to  assemble  the  gods  to  conflict. 

Treason  of  Genellon.  Compare  the  treason  of  Doki 
and  his  execution  by  horses  pulling  him  to  pieces.  The  his- 


torical  fact  was  the  treason  of  Wenelon,  Bishop  of  Seus,  long 
subsequent  to  Charlemagne. 

Roland's  Sword,  “Durendal”:  Compare  “Dragens-” 

dill”  in  the  Norse  family  of  Bafinsta,  a poetic  name  for  any 
sword.  Many  similar  instances  are  found,  and  a sort  of  su- 
perstitious reverence  existed  for  certain  swords. 

The  martial  character  of  the  poem  throughout  (The 
Chanson  de  Boland)  is  similar  to  the  martial  life  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  insistance  on  arms  and  swords  is  the  same  as  in 
Beowulf. 

The  Belle  Aude,  fiancee  of  Boland,  is  similar  to  Xnge- 
bord,  beloved  of  Hialmar. 

The  Breton  Romances. 

These  romances  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  XX  (1150) 
derived  from  the  history  of  Briton  by  Geoffroy  de  Mon- 
mouth, who  wrote  also  a life  of  Merlin.  The  form  in  which 
these  stories  are  found  is  that  given  by  the  Normans  to  the 
Celtic  original. 

V eland,  the  Sculptor,  or  Smith.  It  is  said  that  Merlin’s 
brother-in-law  possessed  a goblet  chiselled  by  Veland.  Com- 
pare the  Norse  Smith,  Volund. 

Here  we  have  a reference  to  the  craftsmen  goldsmiths 
who  made  the  jewels  found  in  burying  mounds,  which  shows 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  such  things  were  held. 

The  story  of  Merlin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  seaman 
“Marmanill.” 

Romances  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Beligious  reveries  col- 
ored by  the  spirit  of  chivalry  among  the  Northmen  along 
with  their  well-known  thirst  for  adventure. 

These  are  first  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Helinaud,  who  speaks  of  a revelation  made  in  Brittany  in 
707-717,  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  the  Holy  Grail.  He 
speaks  of  a French  translation  as  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion. This  must  refer  to  a Norman  author,  for  the  Norman 
writer  also  mentions  “a  revelation  of  717,”  “d’ung  petit 
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libret.”  In  this  case  the  most  ancient  romances  are  in  prose 
by  Norman  authors. 

There  is  the  same  tendency  to  mysticism  in  the  Scandi- 
navian works,  for  instance,  the  tree  of  Ygdrasil,  whose  roots 
descend  beyond  reach  of  knowledge. 

Compare  also  the  secret  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Balder. 

The  errant  knights  of  the  Holy  Grail  resemble  the 
Norse  Kings,  Svogder  and  Gylfe,  who  sought  for  the  lost 
Asgard,7  or  Asa  Palace. 

Only  Sigurd,  alone  without  fear,  could  overcome  Fof- 
ner  and  awaken  Brynhilde,  even  as  Perceval  alone  without 
fear  was  able  to  discover  the  Holy  Grail. 

All  this  denotes  a Scandinavian,  and  not  a Celtic  char- 
acter. 

Tristan  and  Isold  is  a Saga  giving  the  Icelandic  ver- 
sion of  Tristan.  Many  translations  exist  in  Icelandic,  of 
French  and  Anglo-Norman  romances,  a proof  of  the  close 
relationship  once  existing  and  that  these  stories  were  in 
character  with  the  Norse  habit  of  mind.  The  Scandinavians 
were  much  in  sympathy  with  this  nascent  literature. 

History  of  Briton  by  Geoffrey  de  Monmouth.  The 
Helmet  of  Hengist  was  seized  by  the  nosepiece.  This  shows 
it  had  the  Norman  form,  that  is,  it  had  a piece  on  the  nose. 
So,  also,  in  the  Song  of  Boland  helmets  of  this  form  are  seen 
represented  in  Icelandic  carving. 

Uther  Pendragon  carried  at  the  head  of  his  army  as 
was  Ivar  Beimlause. 

Arthur  defies  Fiollo  to  battle  “on  an  island.”  This  is 
the  judicial  battle  existing  in  pagan  times  in  Scandinavia 
called  “Holmganga,”  which  one  finds  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Sagas. 

The  Northern  Mythology  Found  in  the  Early  Ro- 
mances. 


7 Gard  is  the  Norse  word  for  palace  or  hall,  as  in  Mickligard. 
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As  the  N ormans  were  well  acquainted  with  their  ancient 
mythology,  they  naturally  would  introduce  ideas  from  it. 
Thus  Merlin  unites  attributes  of  Volund  the  smith  and 
Odin.  Percival  and  Tristan  recall  the  history  of  Bodvar 
Biarke . 

The  Fays  or  fames , so  often  mentioned,  are  the 
“Volves”  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  word  fay  is  the  same 
as  fata , a divineress. 

Certain  expressions  are  common  both  to  the  Sagas  and 
to  the  early  literature  as  “wide  of  shoulder  and  narrow  of 
groin.” 

The  manner  of  acting  politically  is  the  same  among  the 
Normans  as  portrayed  in  the  Sagas. 

Dreams  and  omens  are  recognized  in  both  quarters. 

The  Normans  were,  in  fact,  never  entirely  Romanized, 
and  continued  to  the  end  to  show  peculiarities  due  to 
their  Northern  origin,  as  their  English  descendants  did  after 
them — and  we  might  add,  still  do. 

Many  more  correspondences  could  be  given,  but  the 
above  amply  suffice  to  prove  the  point,  viz.,  that  early  French 
literature  is  permeated  by  Norse  ideas.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  mediaeval  art,  like  mediaeval  literature,  is  largely 
influenced  by  these  ideas  also,  and  that  the  “Gothicness”  of 
Gothic  art  is  really  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  Sea  as  con- 
trasted with  the  idealism  of  the  Southern  peoples  living 
around  the  Mediterranean.  C.  H. 
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The  Hands  of  Rodin 

SAUNTERING  through  the  galleries  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  the  writer  chanced  upon  the  Danaide  of 
Auguste  Rodin  standing  alone  in  a gallery,  the  soft  light 
from  above  enhancing  the  singular  delicacy  of  form  and  the 
luminosity  of  the  marble  which,  in  this  master’s  hands,  takes 
on  the  value  of  tones  in  the  hands  of  a painter.  The  sculp- 
ture, a crouching  female  figure  of  striking  beauty,  was  in- 
spired, no  doubt,  by  the  Greek  legend  of  the  Danaides,  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  grandson  of  Poseidon  the 
founder  of  Argos,  who  at  their  father’s  command  slew  their 
husbands,  and  who  according  to  the  later  writers  were 
condemned  in  Hades  evermore  to  pour  water  into  sieves ; the 
epitome  of  futility  of  effort.  The  eloquence  of  the  exposed 
limbs  and  hands  brought  to  mind  the  writing  of  the  Spanish 
painter  Zamacois  entitled : 

The  Hands  of  Rodin 

“He  does  not  know  his  metier,”  says  Rodin,  speaking 
of  the  sculptor  incapable  of  finishing  with  perfection  the  feet 
and  hands  of  his  figures.  And  not  because  these  organs 
have  a complicated  and  difficult  anatomy  but  because  of  the 
keen  expression  of  which  they  are  competent.  Occupying 
the  extreme  place  in  the  net  of  nerves  of  the  body  and  being 
the  executive  agents  of  all  movement  of  the  will,  hands  and 
feet  reflect,  comprehend  and  tell  all;  furor,  impatience, 
abandonment,  fear,  perplexity,  the  hands  especially,  speak 
frankly  and  openly,  with  the  decisive  eloquence  of  instinct; 
unconsciously  trembling,  tightening  the  fingers  of  courage, 
opening  those  of  surprise;  instinctively  shrinking,  insinuat- 
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ing,  as  though  secretly,  the  clutch  of  the  vulture,  or  disdain- 
fully withdrawing.  Hands  do  not  know  how  to  lie;  in  them 
we  may  read,  more  than  often,  those  emotions  that  the  mus- 
cles of  a crafty  face,  rendered  immovable,  by  force  of  will, 
do  not  wish  to  tell  us. 

Auguste  Rodin,  who  knows  in  such  masterly  manner 
the  constant  relation  that  exists,  not  only  between  ideas  and 
volitions,  and  the  movements  that  directly  express  them,  but 
as  well  seems  to  feel  the  force  that  unites  physical  dynamics 
and  the  most  delicate  mental  movements,  gives  to  the  study 
of  hands  the  greatest  importance. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  that  Rodin  expresses  with 
such  copious  inspiration,  even  in  the  smallest  detail  of  his 
work,  brings  to  mind  the  scholastic  aphorism:  “The  soul  is 
all,  in  all  the  body,  and  all  in  each  of  its  parts.” 

Marble  hands  that  Rodin  so  effectively  presents  spring- 
ing from  stone,  suggest  human  hands  reaching  out  of 
mother  earth  to  tell  us  of  ministries  from  beyond  the  tomb, 
thinking,  wanting,  loving;  at  times  feeling  the  story  of  the 
destiny  that  binds  all  passion,  at  other  times,  like  books  of 
nature’s  theology  disclosing  the  hierarchy  that  governs  exist- 
ence. Everything  in  these  hands  of  Rodin  is  logical  and 
clear ; the  thought  that  the  thumb  suggests  is  finished  by  the 
little  finger;  the  perfection  of  each  permits  them  to  live  with 
independent  souls;  some  with  illusions,  others  with  convul- 
sions; these  enjoying  the  realizations  of  imagination,  others 
inspiring  themselves  mutually  with  courage  to  continue  to 
the  bitter  end. 

After  having  studied  them  and  finding  every  emotion 
expressed  in  them,  one  is  happy  that  the  great  artist  has  not 
troubled  himself  to  create  bodies  for  such  hands. 

The  poet  Verlaine  spoke  often  of  hands;  in  his  judg- 
ment they  constituted  one  of  the  beauties,  most  delicate  and 
attractive,  of  woman — “white  hands,  and  large,  shadowed 
with  dimples,  ending  in  delicate  fingers,  and  promising  car- 
esses.” Magicians  and  fortune  tellers  of  all  ages  have  pre- 
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tended  to  read  in  the  lines  of  the  hand  secrets  of  the  future ; 
today  the  disciples  of  Lombroso  assure  us  that  the  hands  of 
the  born  criminal  have  lines  and  distinct  peculiarities  that 
are  incontrovertible,  appreciable  at  first  glance.  Why  then, 
should  there  not  be,  at  the  base  of  such  diverse  supersti- 
tions and  theories,  a great  truth?  Do  not  hands  maintain 
perennial  relation  with  our  inner  life?  Do  they  not  desire, 
repel,  supplicate,  hope?  All  our  emotions  reverberate  in 
them;  they  exteriorize  the  inspiration  of  the  artist  and  bring 
into  relief  the  phrase  of  the  orator,  they  demonstrate  the  war- 
like ardour  of  the  man  of  arms;  they  are,  in  a certain  way,  a 
prolongation  of  one’s  volition. 

The  child’s  flesh  is  as  wax,  easily  moulded.  Why,  then, 
since  the  soul  at  every  moment  is  shown  in  the  hand,  should 
there  not  appear  there  unmistakable  evidence,  the  seal  of 
one’s  personal  distinction,  or  one’s  rustic  or  criminal  gross- 
ness? 

The  hands  of  Rodin  are  wonderful;  there  is  in  them 
something  more  than  human,  something  gigantic;  how  they 
tell  of  another  life  that  makes  magnificent  the  troubled  fore- 
head of  Caryatides,  and  Sphynx!  He  creates  angry  hands, 
supplicating  hands,  tranquil  hands,  and  hands  in  agony; 
hands  convulsing,  hands  horrible  of  giants  buried  alive ; one 
of  these,  like  the  revengeful  black  hand  of  de  Maupassant, 
appears  to  walk.  And  all  are  shown  thus,  coming  from  a 
block  of  marble,  attracting  us  with  the  tragic  emotion  of  a 
human  hand  that  one  has  found  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway. 

The  exquisite  contrast  of  the  frailty  of  the  woman  with 
the  strength,  audacity  and  “bravura”  of  the  man;  that  which 
is  the  harmony  and  beauty,  and  the  supreme  enchantment 
of  love,  the  eternal  poem  of  antique  beauty  was  given  with 
admiring  and  submissive  emotion  to  victors  in  the  arena; 
Venus  sleeping  tranquilly  on  the  breast  of  Mars;  Desde- 
mona,  fragile  and  delicate  as  a lily,  lavishing  her  loving  head, 
under  the  lips  of  Othello. 
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And  at  another  time,  as  by  a returning  road,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  a man  truly  male  and  strong  seeks  in  the 
tenderness  and  lulling  whispers  of  the  woman  sensitive  to 
his  sufferings,  honey  for  the  bitterness  of  his  ambition,  or  of 
his  failures,  stimulus  for  his  weakness,  sweet  waters  for  the 
flowers  of  his  illusions.  All  the  code,  all  the  laws  that  direct 
the  attraction  of  souls,  Auguste  Rodin  has  interpreted  in 
his  superb  work,  “Hope  and  Protection”;  original,  marvel- 
ous in  its  simplicity,  like  the  symbols  of  the  old  theologians, 
eloquent  as  the  history  of  that  which  was,  and  that  which 
might  be:  two  hands,  one  of  the  man,  one  of  the  woman, 
united. 

The  manly  hand,  large,  muscular,  represents  refuge,  the 
physical  force  that  protects  the  conquered;  the  other  is  gen- 
tleness and  the  consolation  of  endearment  in  the  midst  of 
the  clamor  and  noise  of  warfare,  the  illusion,  perfume  and 
vigor  supreme  of  the  soul.  Those  two  hands  intertwined 
inspire  other  thoughts,  they  seem  to  greet  each  other  and  are 
happy,  unconscious  of  themselves,  mad  with  joy  like  the 
first  words  of  a love  tale;  but  nevertheless  they  may  be 
awakened,  and  then  see  the  profound  sadness  of  passions 
ended;  at  other  times  they  neither  meet  nor  separate,  but 
are  joined,  animating  and  comforting  each  other,  telling  the 
story  of  the  lovers  that  age  together,  or  that  eagerness  which 
those  even  the  most  austere  must  seek  in  the  kindness  of  for- 
getfulness, and  the  laughter  which  terrifies  death  itself. 
Those  hands,  then,  are  life — all  life! 

Nevertheless,  the  hand  most  marvelous,  the  hand  in 
which  the  originality  and  philosophical  reach  of  Rodin  at- 
tains its  greatest  height,  is  “The  Hand  of  God.”  It  is  a 
giant  hand,  white,  without  wrinkles,  full,  at  once,  of  firm- 
ness, patience  and  goodness.  In  the  palm,  under  the  enor- 
mous fingers  opened  delicately  as  though  to  pulsate  the 
strings  of  a harp,  there  is  a lump  of  clay,  of  which  is  being 
modeled  the  bodies  of  the  first  human  pair. 

ifc.  ik  jk. 

vpr  vjv  Vjv  Vjv  Vjv  /JV 
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How  conceived  Rodin  our  first  parents?  Were  they  in 
tears,  and  ashamed,  abhorent  at  the  perfections  that  each 
saw  in  the  other,  or  simply  indifferent,  stupefied  by  the  haze 
of  awakening? 

JSTo!  Adam  and  Eve  do  not  appear  indifferent,  nor 
stupefied,  nor  sorrowful  at  being  born,  but  from  the  first 
moment  they  seek  each  other  and  embrace,  interlacing  one 
the  other  in  such  manner  that  heart  may  rest  on  heart  and 
the  lips  of  one  stray  not  far  from  the  lips  of  the  other,  by 
which  the  artist  feels  the  law  of  universal  human  instinct ; and 
as  God  cannot  look  with  anger  on  the  creatures  made  by  His 
love,  they  imitate  Him,  enveloping  each  another  with  that 
emotional  love,  to  which  indeed  they  owe  their  very  existence. 

In  the  fingers  of  the  creator,  the  clay  is  being  changed, 
little  by  little;  the  sculptor  gives  the  marble  a like  appear- 
ance, so  that  the  stone,  deprived,  unexpectedly,  of  its  hard- 
ness, adapts  itself  to  subtlety,  and  vaporizes  into  a human 
face  like  the  contours  in  the  clouds;  there  are  portions  of  the 
clay  unformed,  heavy,  compact,  that  tell  of  the  elemental 
material  of  the  man  and  the  woman ; but  others  in  which  the 
spirit  is  being  incarnated  are  diaphanous,  transparent,  as 
though  the  clay  were  evaporating. 

The  God  of  Rodin,  god  of  forgiveness  and  love,  con- 
tradicts the  biblical  legend  of  the  origin  of  man.  Accord- 
ing to  Rodin,  God,  all  omniscence  and  harmony,  could  not 
make  man  alone,  and  then  modify  His  work  and  cor- 
rect His  improvisation,  making  Eve.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment, and  wresting  them  from  the  same  cold  clay,  the 
Creator  made  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman,  signifying 
that  they  were  born,  one  for  the  other,  and  that  each  will  find 
in  the  other  those  lacking  perfections;  that  only  outside  our- 
selves may  we  obtain  that  satisfaction  and  appeasement  of 
the  fever  of  ideality  which  torments  us,  that  love,  to  sum  up, 
is  inseparable  from  life,  since  they  were  born  together.  All 
this  is  said  by  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Rodin,  searching  to  find 
themselves  in  the  darkness  of  their  instinct;  scarcely  awak- 
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ened  from  the  night  of  the  Past;  and  all  is  confirmed,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  very  anatomy  of  the  Divine  Hand. 

It  is  not  the  God  of  the  Hebrew,  vengeful,  enraged, 
suitable  only  to  wield  the  thunder-bolt  and  let  loose  the 
winds;  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Hellenic  God,  paternal  and 
happy,  for  whom  supplication  is  as  the  song  of  waters;  a 
fatherly  God,  a gentle  God,  indulgent,  full  of  compassion, 
easy  to  understand,  inaccessible  to  hatred;  who  but  blesses 
the  good,  those  that,  imitating  His  example,  love  and  forgive. 

I asked  Rodin,  “How  do  you  work?”  “What  fairy  in- 
spires you?”  I did  not  expect  an  answer,  his  conceptions 
are  an  impulse,  the  image  flashes  before  his  eyes,  without 
premises,  so  to  speak,  theorems,  or  previous  calculations,  and 
always  with  perfect  mental  equilibrium;  with  that  clarity 
with  which  genius  appreciates  at  a glance  the  proportions 
and  logical  ordination  of  things. 

“But  I ignore,”  he  said,  “if  I am  a believer  in  those 
things  that  reason  cannot  reach — I see  the  end  and  nothing 
else,  I work  slowly,  giving  to  the  small  details  the  greatest 
attention — sometimes  I see  the  material  in  the  spiritual, 
sometimes  vice-versa.” 

For  Rodin,  as  for  Schelling,  there  is  not  absolute  dif- 
ference in  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  nothing  exists  iso- 
lated, the  moral  and  the  physical  meet  together  in  the  same 
vibration;  the  most  dissimilar  things  unite,  “everything  is 
one  and  the  same.” 

The  Philistine  does  not  like  Rodin;  he  is  a rebel  who 
disturbs  one  with  problems  and  points  of  view  unexpected; 
the  unusual  attracts  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artists 
Michael  Angelo,  walks  with  right  arm  extended,  showing 
them  a new  horizon — a rare  dawn  in  which  the  old  romanti- 
cism and  the  decadent  naturalism  couple  themselves  in  one 
general  impression  of  life. 

Rodin  is,  in  his  way,  an  erotic  and  a mystic  persecuted 
at  all  times  by  ideas  the  most  abstract ; his  women  have,  nev- 
ertheless, a luxuriant  force.  Death  is  with  him  an  obsession, 
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but  the  desire  of  love  invades  his  robust  spirit  and  prevails. 
Pagan  at  times,  he  renders  respect  to  life,  accepting  it  re- 
signedly, with  all  its  bitter  inconveniences  and  all  its  amiable 
advantages.  With  certain  restrictions  he  is  an  optimist,  he 
finds  the  world  beautiful  and  the  fields  spotted  with  jewels 
from  the  Sun’s  diadem;  wine  and  art  drive  away  unhealthy 
thoughts ; the  lips  of  woman  blot  from  the  memory  the  black 
cortege  of  one’s  lost  illusions.  Why  hate? 

Let  us  love,  let  us  forgive — this  life  below  the  Sun  is  so 
short,  and  near  as  we  may  be  to-day,  nothing  can  lessen  the 
eternal  separation  that  follows.  Love  should  fill  the  world; 
for  this,  the  God  of  Rodin  (he  has  been  careful  to  tell  us  so  in 
a hand  never  to  be  forgotten) , is  a God  of  goodness. 

W.  B.  Van  I. 


BOOK  NOTES 


The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration  Committee  has  recently  published 
“Art  and  the  People,”  by  Otto  H.  Kahn.  This  little  book  contains  Mr.  Kahn’s 
remarks  at  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration  Dinner  in  New  York  City, 
May  4,  1916.  The  press  has  made  wide  and  favorable  mention  of  this  really 
remarkable  address,  whose  purport  and  argument  may  be  indicated  by  the 
following  quotations: 

“The  conditions  of  existence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are,  unfor- 
tunately, hard  and  wearing,  but  I venture  to  question  whether  as  yet  we  use 
sufficiently  the  spiritual  means  at  hand,  and  well  tested  in  European  countries, 
to  make  them  less  so.” 

“We  are  doing  as  much,  probably,  for  education  as  any  other  country,  but 
relatively  little  for  recreation.  And  recreation  of  the  right  kind  does  have 
power  literally  to  re-create,  to  re-create  the  wasting  tissues  of  our  souls,  the 
worn  fibres  of  our  brains,  to  re-create  indeed  the  zest  and  courage  for  life.” 
“Art  has  that  power  beyond  all  other  forms  or  means  of  recreation.  And 
the  people  are  ready  to  welcome  art;  they  are  hungry  for  nourishment  for  their 
souls,  eager  for  outlets  for  their  emotions.  Observation  and  experience  have 
thoroughly  convinced  me  how  great  and  beneficent  an  influence  art  can,  and 
should,  be  made  in  their  lives.” 

“It  is  very  far  from  being  appreciated  as  yet  by  our  wealthy  men  that  art 
can  be  as  educational  as  universities,  that  it  has  elements  which,  to  a great  part 
of  our  population,  can  make  it  as  nourishing  as  soup  kitchens,  as  healing  as 
hospitals,  as  stimulating  as  any  medicinal  tonic.” 

“European  governments  and  municipalities  have  long  since  recognized  this 
aspect  of  public  utility  inherent  in  art,  and  have  given  expression  to  this  recog- 
nition by  subsidizing  theatres  and  operas  and  other  art  institutions.  Here,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  country,  this  task  to  the  largest 
extent  is  left  to  private  initiative,  to  the  generosity  and  unselfishness,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  enlightened  selfishness  of  those  who  can  afford  to  give.  It  is  a duty  and 
a privilege  and  ought  to  be  a pleasure  to  fulfil  it.” 

“Here  is  a vast  opportunity  for  cultural  and  helpful  work.  To  strive  toward 
fostering  the  art  life  of  the  country;  toward  counteracting  harsh  materialism, 
toward  relieving  the  monotony  and  strain  of  the  people’s  every-day  life  by  helping 
to  awaken  in  them  or  to  foster  the  love  and  the  understanding  of  that  which  is 
beautiful  and  inspiring,  and  aversion  and  contempt  for  that  which  is  vulgar,  cheap 
and  degrading,  is,  I think,  a humanitarian  effort  eminently  worth  making,  and 
offering,  moreover,  every  prospect  of  not  being  attempted  in  vain.” 

Mr.  Kahn’s  address  derives  unusual  weight  from  his  own  princely  practice  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  preaches. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


About  300  friends  of  the  Museum  were  present  at  the  reception  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  December  5,  which  marked  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  the  noted  Spanish  artist,  Ignacio  Zuloaga. 

An  exhibition  of  about  50  French  wood  engravings,  most  of  them  by  Alfred 
and  Fanny  A.  Prunaire,  was  held  in  the  Print  Gallery  November  5-24th.  These 
prints  were  the  property  of  the  artist’s  widow,  herself  a wood  engraver  of  much 
distinction,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  were  purchased  for  the  Museum  by 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery. 

Alfred  Prunaire  died  in  1914  at  an  advanced  age.  His  standing  in  France 
corresponds  to  that  of  Timothy  Cole  and  Henry  Wolf  in  this  country,  and,  like 
these  artists,  he  lived  to  see  the  general  abandonment  of  the  art  of  wood  engrav- 
ing which  was  incident  to  the  rise  of  the  photographic  reproductive  processes. 
However,  the  French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  pursued  in  his  case  its  general  policy 
of  giving  commissions  to  men  of  original  genius,  and  many  of  his  famous  wood- 
cuts  were  executed  for  the  Government  Musee  de  Chalcographie  in  the  Louvre 
long  after  the  art  of  wood  engraving  had  lost  its  hold  on  public  support. 

Without  making  comparisons  with  the  work  of  his  American  contemporaries, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  Prunaire  was  not  their  inferior.  Many  of  his  works 
have  the  strength  of  line  and  execution  which  is  characteristic  of  the  great 
wood-cuts  of  the  16th  century. 

Prunaire  was  a younger  contemporary  of  Corot,  and  the  other  men  of  the 
Barbizon  School,  and  was  personally  affiliated  with  them  by  ties  of  friendship  and 
mutual  sympathy. 

Among  the  artist’s  proofs  that  have  come  to  the  Museum  is  one  of  a series 
which  he  executed  for  Duret’s  “Histoire  de  J.  McN.  Whistler  et  de  son  Oeuvre,” 
another  is  the  famous  “Stairway  of  the  Palais  de  Justice”  by  Daumier,  the 
engraving  itself  being  in  the  Mus6e  de  Chalcographie.  Other  engravings  are 
after  Gustav  Dor6  and  Harpignies.  Four  proofs  represent  engravings  which 
appeared  in  Duret’s  work  on  Manet.  Others,  some  of  which  were  executed  in 
collaboration  with  Mme.  Prunaire,  are  artist’s  proofs  from  blocks  made  for  publi- 
cations relating  to  the  unfortunate  and  talented  animal  painter,  Saint-Marcel, 
forming  an  album  of  eight  designs. 

Of  special  importance  are  three  engravings  of  monumental  sculpture  by  the 
American,  Andrew  O’Connor.  There  are  also  portraits  of  various  distinguished 
men,  including  Jules  Claretie,  the  former  Director  of  the  Theatre  Fran^aise,  of 
Meissonier  (after  a painting  by  the  artist  himself),  and  of  Beranger. 

Among  the  engravings  by  Mme.  Fanny  A.  Prunaire  are  four  after  Delacroix, 
including  a portrait  of  the  artist.  Among  the  nine  engravings  and  etchings  by 
other  artists  are  portraits  of  Th6ophile  Gautier,  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  of 
Jules  de  Goncourt. 


Other  additions  to  the  Print  collection  are  as  follows: 


Nine  lithographs  by  Bolton  Brown 
From  Mrs.  James  Creelman 

1 engraving,  “The  Right  Honorable 
Isaac  Barre,  from  the  original 
picture  of  A.  G.  Stuart,  drawn 
by  W.  Evans  and  engraved  by 
W.  T.  Fry 


From  Jacques  Reich 
His  etching  of  Boldini’s  Whistler 
From  Kennedy  & Co. 

17  prints 

From  Knoedler  & Co. 

62  prints 
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The  first  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  was  held  in  the 
Print  Gallery  Nov.  28-Dec.  31  (time  extended  to  Jan.  15,  1917).  It  opened  with 
a tea  and  “first  view”  on  Monday,  Nov.  27th.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
etchings  by  members  of  the  Club  and  other  American  etchers  invited  by  it  to 
exhibit  were  shown.  The  Helen  Foster  Barnett  prize  of  $50.00  for  the  best  etch- 
ing in  the  collection  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mary  Cassatt. 

The  following  talks  on  etching  were  given  in  the  Print  Gallery  and  the 
Lecture  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  Dec.  1,  8, 
14,  and  18: 

How  etchings  are  made:  a demonstration  of  different  processes 
Troy  Kinney  and  Fred  Reynolds 
Some  famous  etchers:  illustrated  by  lantern  slides 
Dr.  Frank  Weitenkampf 
Why  we  like  etchings 

W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson,  Editor  International  Studio 
Etching  quality  and  composition  as  exemplified  by  the  present  exhibition:  a 

gallery  talk 
Morris  Greenberg 


During  the  autumn  the  last  of  the  Long  Island  bird  room  mural  panels  was 
painted  by  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Tschudy,  of  the  Museum  staff,  and  the  room  reopened 
to  the  public.  The  completed  frieze  comprises  ten  paintings,  each  representing 
a different  type  of  country  on  Long  Island.  All  of  the  panels  represent  actual 
localities,  selected  by  the  curator  of  birds,  and  ranging  from  Hempstead  Plains 
near  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  Montauk  Point  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
So  far  as  practicable,  each  panel  is  placed  over  an  alcove  containing  the  kinds 
of  birds  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  general  type  of  country  shown. 
Thus  the  shore-birds  occupy  the  alcove  beneath  the  paintings  of  meadows  in  the 
Great  South  Bay,  etc. 

The  old  mahogany  cases  in  this  room  have  been  modified  in  both  construction 
and  color  to  harmonize  with  new  alcove  cases.  All  furniture  has  moreover  been 
removed  from  the  center  of  the  floor.  The  color  scheme  for  both  cases  and  back- 
grounds is  an  atmospheric  gray,  the  only  exception  to  this  being  the  background 
of  the  four  corner  habitat  groups.  The  new  plan  has  about  doubled  the  avail- 
able exhibition  space,  and  the  birds  of  Long  Island,  comprising  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  species,  are  distributed  in  their  systematic  order  through  the 
seven  alcoves. 

On  November  14,  15,  and  16,  Mr.  Murphy  represented  the  Museum  at  the 
thirty-fourth  congress  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  at  Philadelphia. 
To  a scientific  program  of  thirty-five  papers,  he  contributed  two. 

Among  the  exhibits  recently  installed  is  a zebra  presented  several  years 
ago  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  This  has  been  mounted  by  Mr.  Rock- 
well, and  is  a particularly  attractive  example  of  modern  taxidermic  work.  For 
the  present  it  occupies  one  of  the  spaces  about  the  court  of  the  central  section. 

The  assistant  curator  of  mollusks  has  installed  an  exhibit  of  South  Sea 
Island  shell  necklaces,  and  other  objects  of  personal  adornment  composed  of 
shells,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Schenck. 
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A number  of  other  natural  history  exhibits  were  installed,  including  a new 
case  of  sharks,  several  single  birds,  and  a young  human  skeleton.  The  new 
shark  case  was  made  necessary  by  the  recent  preparation  of  the  specimens 
secured  last  summer.  It  occupies  the  first  alcove  of  the  vertebrate  hall, 
which  is  therefore  overcrowded,  but  a better  arrangement  will  be  possible  after 
the  completion  of  the  new  wing.  At  present  two  sharks,  a pair  of  man-eater 
shark  jaws,  and  three  of  Mr.  Tschudy’s  shark  drawings  are  shown  in  the  case. 
The  specimens  are  superior  to  any  hitherto  exhibited,  and  another  species  of 
Long  Island  shark  will  soon  be  added. 

An  important  paper,  entitled  “A  Contribution  to  the  Ornithology  of  the 
Orinoco  Region,”  has  recently  been  published  as  the  final  number  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Museum  Science  Bulletin.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  George  K. 
Cherrie,  formerly  curator  of  ornithology  in  the  Museum,  and  it  deals  with  the 
results  of  his  several  expeditions  to  Venezuela  and  other  parts  of  northern  South 
America.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-one  species  and  sub-species  of  birds  are 
listed  in  the  241  pages  of  this  paper,  with  keys  for  their  identification,  notes  on 
habits  and  distribution,  and  critical  discussion  of  nomenclature  and  relationship. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  accessions  during 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  December:  An  early  19th  century  Irish 
bedspread,  presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Ross;  a late  18th  century  Sheraton  sideboard, 
presented  by  Frederic  B.  Pratt;  a marble  figure  of  “Nydia,”  by  John  Randolph 
Rogers,  presented  by  Frederic  B.  Pratt;  fifty  paintings  in  miniature,  mainly  on 
ivory,  bequeathed  by  E.  A.  Penniman.  A Hepplewhite  dining  table;  a 17th  cen- 
tury American  wardrobe;  staircase  and  panelling  of  the  Salter  house,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.;  17th  century  early  American  center  table;  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  Frank  Sherman  Benson  Fund.  Miniature  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Erasmus  Darwin  Foote,  by  Thomas  Seir  Cummings,  obtained  by  purchase;  two 
early  American  corner  cupboards  and  one  four-poster  bed,  obtained  by  purchase; 
a collection  of  43  paintings  by  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  loaned  by  the  artist. 

NOTE:  CORRECTION 

In  a note  on  the  abundance  of  sharks  in  Long  Island  waters,  published  on 
pages  160  to  162  of  the  October  (1916)  “Quarterly,”  an  account  supplied  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Thorne,  of  Babylon,  L.  I.,  was  unfortunately  misquoted,  so  that  it 
conveys  an  impression  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  facts.  In  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  160,  for  instance,  occurs  the  following  statement:  “during 
that  time  I have  probably  see  from  my  boat  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  sharks 
and  have  killed  approximately  four  hundred.”  Mr.  Thorne’s  clause  should  read: 
“during  that  time  there  have  probably  been  seen  from  my  boat  at  least  2500 
and  I have  killed  approximately  400.”  Again,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  quota- 
tion, page  162,  should  be  corrected  to  read:  “During  the  past  season,  in  one 
morning  before  noon,  my  man  at  the  mast  head  who  was  on  the  lookout  saw 
82  and  counted  42  at  the  same  time.  They  were,  of  course,  unusually  plentiful 
on  this  particular  day,  although  before  I kept  a record  I think  that  200  is  a low 
estimate  of  what  were  seen  during  one  entire  day.” 
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MUSEUM  MEMBERSHIP 


Until  1916  the  Brooklyn  Museum  had  no  individual  supporting 
membership  but  during  that  year  through  the  action  of  the  Museum 
Governing  Committee  the  organization  of  a Museum  Membership  was 
authorized  and  the  following  friends  of  the  Museum  have  been  enrolled: 


MUSEUM  LIFE  MEMBERS 


Mrs.  Helen  Foster  Barnett, 
Mrs.  Jennie  W.  Hughes, 

Mr.  Harold  I.  Pratt, 

Mrs.  William  A.  Putnam, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bates  Spalding, 


196  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
118  Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
26  Broadway,  New  York  City 
70  Willow  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

64  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MUSEUM  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  M.  Brasher 
Hon.  George  V.  Brower 
Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush 
Miss  Mary  Campbell 
Mr.  I.  Sherwood  Coffin 
Mr.  A.  Eilers 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Fish 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Frothingham 
Mr.  John  W.  Frothingham 
Mrs.  William  H.  Good 
Mr.  F.  M.  Huber 
Mr.  Edwin  E.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Jackson 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Jackson 
Mr.  Henry  I.  Judson 
Mr.  Hermann  H.  Kiffe 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Kirkman 


Mr.  David  G.  Leggett 
Mr.  Julius  Liebmann 
Mr.  Stephen  Loines 
Mr.  Guy  Loomis 
Mrs.  Chauncey  E.  Low 
Miss  Nathalie  F.  Low 
Mr.  William  Gilman 
Mr.  William  Macbeth 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Munson 
Miss  Julia  J.  Pierrepont 
Hon.  Townsend  Scudder 
Mr.  Alonzo  B.  See 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Smith 
Miss  Lucella  C.  Smith 
Mr.  Harold  Somers 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Sutphin 
Mr.  Russell  S.  Walker 
Mr.  Howard  O.  Wood 


MUSEUM 

Mr.  Frank  Prentice  Abbot 
Mr.  Phillips  Abbott 
Mr.  James  W.  Adams 
Miss  Josephine  Truslow  Adams 
Mr.  H.  M.  Addinsell 
Mr.  Darwin  R.  Aldridge 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

Mr.  William  M.  Alford 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  Allen 
Mrs.  Reese  F.  Alsop 
Mr.  William  C.  Anderson 
Mr.  William  F.  Andres 
Mr.  W.  A.  Angus 
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Mr.  Roland  D.  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ash 

Mr.  George  W.  Baily 

Col.  Edward  Barr 

Mr.  George  Bass 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Bassett 

Mr.  John  F.  Becker 

Mr.  Edwin  W.  Belcher 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Bellamy 

Mr.  H.  H.  Benedict 

Miss  Mary  Benson 

Mrs.  Morris  Betts 

Dr.  Bruno  W.  Bierbauer 

Miss  Mary  Hathaway  Billings 

Mr.  William  Bishop 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Blum 

Mr.  F.  W.  Boehmcke 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Boody 

Mr.  John  Van  Vorst  Booraem 

Mr.  John  Bossert 

Mrs.  L.  Bossert 

Mr.  M.  L.  Bowden,  Jr. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Bowns 
Miss  Ellen  Brackett 
Miss  Mary  A.  Brackett 
Mr.  Eugene  V.  Brewster 
Mrs.  Walter  Shaw  Brewster 
Miss  Alice  Brinsmade 
Dr.  William  B.  Brinsmade 
Mr.  Augustus  F.  Brombacher 
Mr.  Daniel  K.  Brower 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Buchanan 
Mr.  Bernhard  T.  Burchardi 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

From  the  painting  by  CHARLES  WILLSON  PEALE,  lent  by  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Kirby,  for  the  exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


Exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings 

THE  Foreword  to  the  catalogue  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  was 
“to  represent  chronologically,  as  far  as  that  may  be  possible, 
the  advance  of  the  art  of  painting  in  this  country  between 
1750  and  1850.” 

Exhibitions  of  paintings  confined  to  American  produc- 
tions before  1850  have  not  been  frequent  nor  have  they 
received  the  attention  which  the  art  of  the  painters  or  the 
importance  of  their  work  merits.  From  time  to  time  ex- 
amples of  one  artist  or  another  have  been  shown,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  1880 
devoted  to  Gilbert  Stuart. 

As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Inauguration  of  Washington  as  President,  there  were 
brought  together  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1889, 
a most  comprehensive  collection  of  the  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, his  Cabinet,  those  connected  with  the  inauguration 
ceremony,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  first  Congress.  The  portraits  were  not  limited  to  those 
by  American  painters  and  the  scope  being  restricted  to  the 
individuals  above  noted,  a period  of  not  much  over  a genera- 
tion was  covered. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1907  and  in  1911,  ex- 
hibited a few  examples  of  our  early  portrait  painters,  largely 
of  the  Colonial  period,  but  so  far  as  we  know  there  has 
been  no  attempt  before  to  cover  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  this  country. 

In  reviewing  the  one  hundred  and  forty  canvases  and 
pastels  and  the  fifty  miniatures  shown  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Caffin  wrote  that  it  was  “the  most 
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representative  and  comprehensive  display  of  the  beginnings 
of  painting  in  this  country  that  has  ever  been  held.”  1 The 
exhibition  was  more;  it  showed  the  development  of  paint- 
ing in  America  until  it  reached  its  zenith  in  the  art  of 
Copley,  Stuart  and  Sully,  and  its  steady  decline  into  the 
horror  period  of  the  late  fifties. 

To  understand  aright  the  work  of  our  early  artists, 
some  knowledge  must  be  possessed  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  paintings  were  produced. 

In  1700  this  country  was  emerging  from  a wilderness. 
There  were  settlements  here  and  there,  mostly  clustering 
around  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  some  degree  of  prosperity 
existed  in  the  older  colonies.  Roads  there  were,  but  settle- 
ments were  separated  by  large  stretches  of  uninhabited 
territory  and  communication  was  difficult,  and  that  largely 
by  water.  Conditions  of  life  were  rude  and  severe.  Not 
only  were  there  no  painters  of  note  to  instruct,  but  there 
were  few,  if  any,  examples  of  European  masters  to  be 
copied.  One  writer  has  aptly  summed  up  the  situation  by 
saying : 

“Particularly  in  New  England  the  early  colonists,  who  came  of 
one  of  the  least  artistic  races  of  Europe,  were  themselves  largely 
the  least  artistic  of  their  race.  Few  came  from  the  classes  of  so- 
ciety which  had  the  wealth  and  the  leisure  to  command  the  enjoy- 
ment of  works  of  art,  and  the  leaders,  as  well  as  the  masses,  culti- 
vated a form  of  piety  which  on  the  whole  was  naturally  rather 
abhorrent  of  art  as  a frivolous  amusement.”  2 

In  our  early  history  we  find  but  a stray  allusion  to  the 
painter’s  art.  During  the  Dutch  occupation  of  New  York, 
one  Evert  Duyckingh,  who,  in  1643,  received  a grant  of 
land  on  what  is  now  South  William  Street,  was  de- 
scribed in  Deeds  on  file  in  the  Comptroller’s  Office  as  a 
“glass  maker”  and  “limner,”  and  his  son  Gerret  is  called 


1 New  York  American,  February  4,  1917. 

2 Robert  Feke,  the  Early  Newport  Portrait  Painter,  and  the  Begin- 
nings of  Colonial  Painting,  by  William  Carey  Poland,  p.  4. 
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a “painter.  3 and  there  are  several  portraits  in  the  Beek- 
man  family  still  owned  in  New  York,  which  were  painted 
by  Gerret  Duyckingh  before  1700.  Tuckerman  notes  that 

“Cotton  Mather,  in  his  ‘Magnolia,’  speaking  of  the  aversion 
of  John  Wilson  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  says:  ‘Secretary  Rowson 

introduced  the  limner’ — showing  that  there  were  limners  in  Boston 
in  1667.”  4 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fifty  years  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, some  of  the  wealthy  planters  of  the  South  occasion- 
ally went  “home”  and  sent  their  children  to  be  educated 
in  England,  and  that  a few  English  portraits  then  painted 
still  exist.  It  is  also  probable  that,  especially  in  the  South, 
there  were  itinerant  portrait  painters  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  seventeenth  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  who 
travelled  from  plantation  to  plantation,  or  city  to  hamlet, 
exercising  their  crude  art  for  a precarious  living,  but  their 
names  have  been  mostly  forgotten  and  their  handiwork  de- 
stroyed, or  if  they  exist  at  all  they  live  in  an  unnamed 
example  now  banished  to  the  dark  corner  of  a local  his- 
torical society.  The  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  environ- 
ment did  not  tend  towards  developing  life  along  its  artistic 
side,  and  to  show  how  hostile  were  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  puritan  mind  towards  art,  no  lesser  man  than  John 
Adams  is  accredited  with  writing  as  late  as  1818: 

“The  age  of  painting  and  sculpture  has  not  yet  arrived  in  this 
country,  and  I hope  it  will  be  long  before  it  does.  I would  not  give 
sixpence  for  a painting  by  Raphael  or  a statue  of  Phidias.”  5 

The  “age”  was  there  and  passing  rapidly  but  the  her- 
itage and  training  of  John  Adams  would  not  let  him  see  it. 
This  remark  of  Adams  can  be  compared  with  the  story  told 
by  Chester  Harding.  He  records  that  when  he  came  back 


3 Liber  A,  pp.  52,  300;  Liber  B,  p.  133.  The  Ichnography  of  Man- 
hattan Island^  Vol.  II,  p.  299,  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes. 

4 Book  of  the  Artists,  p.  7. 

5 Robert  Feke,  etc.,  p.  4. 


PAMELA  ANDREWS 

From  the  painting  by  ROBERT  FEKE,  lent  by  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
for  the  exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


from  the  far  West  to  New  England,  a full  fledged  portrait 
painter,  his  grandfather  took  him  aside  and  gravely  re- 
marked : 

“Chester,  I want  to  speak  to  you  about  your  present  mode  of 
life.  I think  it  is  very  little  better  than  swindling  to  charge  $40. 
for  one  of  these  effigies.  Now  I want  you  to  give  up  this  course 
of  living  and  settle  down  on  a farm  and  become  a respectable  man.”  6 

In  widely  separated  parts  of  the  colonies  occasionally 
a European  came  to  exercise  his  art.  Hesselius  (1682- 
1755),  a Swede,  painted  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
for  thirty  or  forty  years.  John  Watson  (1685-1768),  a 
Scotchman,  painted  in  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1715,  and 
John  Smibert  (1688-1751),  another  Scotchman,  painted  in 
New  England  between  1730  and  1751,  and  to  him  is  ac- 
credited the  honor  of  bringing  the  first  copies  of  European 
masterpieces  to  this  country  which  later  aided  in  the  in- 
struction of  Copley,  Allston,  C.  W.  Peale  and  Trumbull. 

Only  one  or  two  of  early  artists  represented  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  exhibition  can  be  alluded  to  in  the  limited 
space  of  this  article. 

Robert  Feke,  probably  the  earliest  native  born  painter, 
has  been  called  by  some  of  the  early  writers,  the  “mariner,” 
and  was  said  to  have  been  captured  by  pirates  and  taken 
to  Spain,  and  to  have  received  instruction  by  visiting  the 
galleries  there.  Recent  research  into  the  facts  of  his  life, 
while  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  traditions  which  had 
grown  up  around  his  name,  has  added  little  to  the  sum  of 
our  positive  knowledge.  We  know  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a Baptist  minister  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island — Robert 
Fekes  (sic).  We  know  that  he  married  Eleanor  Cozzens 
in  Newport  in  1742,  and  painted  the  portrait  of  the  clergy- 
man who  performed  the  ceremony — Rev.  John  Callender. 
We  know  that  he  worked  in  Newport,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  that  but  little  of  his  work  has  survived. 


0 Chester  Harding,  Artist,  by  Margaret  E.  White,  p.  53. 
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MRS.  JOSHUA  BABCOCK 

From  the  painting  by  JONATHAN  BLACKBURN,  lent  by  Mr.  William  Macbeth, 
for  the  exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


Feke  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  but  no 
authentic  information  of  his  birth  or  death  has  been  found. 
An  interesting  sidelight  upon  his  life  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  Hamilton’s  Itinerarium,  which  is  a narra- 
tive of  a journey  made  by  a Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Of 
the  happenings  of  Monday,  July  16,  1744,  a day  spent  in 
Newport,  Dr.  Hamilton  writes: 

“He  carried  me  to  one  Feake,  a painter,  the  most  extraordinary 
genius  ever  I knew,  for  he  does  pictures  tolerably  well  by  the  force 
of  genius,  having  never  had  any  teaching.”  7 

The  portrait  of  Pamela  Andrews  (illustrated)  is  said 
to  represent  the  heroine  of  Richardson’s  novel,  and  depicts 
“the  fair  subject  dressed  as  a servant  on  the  eve  of  her  ro- 
mantic marriage.”  8 How  and  where  he  obtained  the  knowl- 
edge to  paint  this  charming  portrait  will  probably  remain  a 
mystery. 

Jonathan  Blackburn  (1700?-1765) , another  New  Eng- 
land artist,  deserves  a place  in  this  early  group.  Very  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was 
the  son  of  “an  itinerant  painter  and  Jack-of -all-trades, 
Christopher  B.  Blackburn,”  and  that  he  was  born  in 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  possibly  about  1700. 9 We  know 
that  he  was  painting  portraits  in  Boston  from  1750  to  1765, 
after  which  date  information  ceases. 

In  examining  Blackburn’s  picture  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Bab- 
cock ( illustrated ) , while  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  source 
from  which  he  received  his  instruction,  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  must  have  seen  engravings  of  the  beauties  of  Charles 
the  Second’s  Court  by  Eely  and  Kneller,  and  to  have  caught, 
in  a more  or  less  crude  way,  inspiration  from  their  style. 
Note  the  pearl  ornaments  catching  up  the  sleeves.  Prob- 
ably at  the  time  this  portrait  was  painted  there  was  no 


7 Robert  Feke,  etc.,  p.  25. 

8 Ibid,  p.  22. 

0 Art  and  Artists  of  Connecticut,  by  H.  B.  French,  p.  30. 


MRS.  ADAM  BABCOCK 

From  the  painting  by  JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY,  lent  by  Miss  A.  G.  Chapman, 
for  the  exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  tne  Brooklyn  Museum. 


jewelry  of  this  kind  in  the  colonies  and  the  detail  must  be 
considered  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 

Paintings  by  Badger  (1708-1765)  have  only  lately 
been  identified  in  any  number  and  his  name  taken  its  place 
among  our  early  painters  of  note.  All  we  know  of  him  is 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Mercy  Kettle  Badger 
of  Charlestown,  Mass.;  that  he  married  in  1731  and  prob- 
ably removed  to  Boston  soon  after,  which  was  apparently 
his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died,  leaving 
a widow  and  several  children,  and  an  insolvent  estate.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Park,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  who  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive research  into  the  life  and  work  of  this  artist,  and 
from  whom  the  above  information  was  obtained,  states  that 
he  has  identified  about  seventy  portraits  painted  by  Badger, 
many  of  which  have  for  years  been  passing  for  the  work 
of  Smibert,  Copley  or  Blackburn. 

The  Will  of  Timothy  Orme  of  Boston  (1757)  shows 
that  the  sum  of  £6  each  was  paid  to  “Badger  the  Face 
Painter”  for  three  portraits,10  certainly  not  excessive  pay, 
and  perhaps  a reason  for  his  bankrupt  estate.  The  por- 
trait of  Captain  John  Larrabee,  is  the  most  important  ex- 
ample of  Badger  yet  identified,  and  a comparison  with  the 
portrait  shown  as  by  Woolaston  leads  the  writer  to  believe 
that  Badger  painted  both. 

Matthew  Pratt  (1734-1805)  was  represented  in  the  ex- 
hibition by  the  likeness  of  Mrs.  Peter  DeLancy,  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  portraiture,  showing  the  dignified  features  of 
one  of  the  social  leaders  of  Revolutionary  days. 

The  American  period  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  which 
may  be  roughly  fixed  at  1753-1774,  brings  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  group  of  painters  to  a brilliant  close.  Copley  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  from  his  step-father,  Peter  Pel- 
! ham,  an  engraver  of  some  note.  At  about  fifteen  he  painted 
a portrait  of  his  step-brother,  Charles  Pelham,  and  his  por- 


10  See  Article  by  John  H.  Harrington,  N.  Y.  Sun , January  7,  1917. 
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trait  of  Henry  Pelham,  known  as  “The  Boy  with  the 
Squirrel,”  was  consigned  to  Benjamin  West  in  London  and 
exhibited  in  1766,  and  in  the  same  year  Copley  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain. 
Copley’s  rise  as  a painter  in  this  country  was  rapid,  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  fashionable  portrait  painter  of  his  day. 
Twelve  of  his  portraits  were  shown,  and  two  of  them — 
pastels — exemplified  a little  recognized  and  charming, 
though  weak,  branch  of  his  art.  The  exquisite  portraits  of 
Mrs.  John  Bacon  and  Mrs.  Ben  Davis  have  been  illustrated 
and  described  before  in  this  magazine.  There  were  also 
shown  a study  for  “The  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham” 
and  the  first  sketch  for  “The  Death  of  Major  Pierson,” 
his  two  most  famous  historical  works  and  both  now  hang- 
ing in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  The  exquisite  tex- 
ture of  the  gown,  the  broad  heavy  shadows  modelling  the 
lighted  portion  of  the  face  and  the  foreshortening  of  the 
hands  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Adam  Babcock  (illustrated), 
render  it  a typical  example  of  Copley’s  work  of  this  period. 
Thus,  almost  without  instruction  or  encouragement,  and  in 
some  disfavor  with  the  people  at  large,  there  arose  amid 
the  crude  beginnings  of  our  national  existence,  an  artistic 
development  which  culminated  in  the  work  of  Copley.  In 
1774  Copley  went  to  England,  studied  in  Italy  and  settled 
in  London  in  1775,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
became  the  fashion  in  England  and,  falling  in  with  the 
taste  of  the  day,  engaged  in  the  painting  of  historical  pic- 
tures, along  with  portraiture.  Copley’s  art  and  life  became 
so  connected  with  England  and  his  style  so  influenced  by 
his  models  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  that  examples  of 
his  later  portraiture  were  not  included,  as  not  typical  of  an 
American  painter. 

The  artists  of  the  Revolutionary  and  early  Constitu- 
tional period  were  much  more  numerous  and  had  the  bene- 
fit of  more  patronage  through  the  increase  of  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  the  more  cultured  habit  of  the  people,  although 
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even  at  that  date  living  conditions  could  hardly  be  called 
luxurious. 

A typical  group  of  these  painters  might  be  made  from 
the  portraits  of  Washington  alone.  The  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution left  him  as  the  overshadowing  figure  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  It  was  natural  that  not  alone  local  artists 
but  visiting  painters  during  this  period  should  have  sought 
to  transmit  to  canvas  his  majestic  face,  as  an  introduction 
to  the  American  public,  and  the  patriotic  demand  was  so 
great  that  literally  hundreds  of  portraits  of  Washington 
then  painted — good,  bad  and  indifferent — exist. 

The  exhibition  showed  the  three  well-known  types  by 
Stuart, — The  Athenaeum,  Vaughan,  and  an  original  por- 
trait of  the  Lansdowne  type;  two  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale, — the  bust  portrait  and  the  Continental  type;  two  by 
his  son  Rembrandt  Peale, — one  painted  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  old,  and  one  the  Composite  or  Port  Hole  type; 
a portrait  by  the  English  artist  Robert  Edge  Pine,  and 
two  pastels  by  James  Sharpies.  No  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington by  Trumbull  was  available,  but  an  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  Governor’s  Room  of  the  City  Hall,  New 
York  City. 

The  portraits  by  Stuart  are  so  familiar  that  we  have 
chosen  for  illustration  the  one  by  Charles  Willson  Peale 
(1741-1827)  which  is  probably  little  known  to  the  public 
at  large.  It  depicts  Washington  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Continental  Army.  Trumbull  says  Peale  painted 
Washington  fourteen  times  from  life.  He,  like  many  other 
artists,  derived  a considerable  part  of  his  income  from  paint- 
ing replicas  and  copies  of  his  own  portraits  of  Washington 
for  the  legislative  halls  of  the  various  states,  or  for  private 
citizens.  The  earliest  portrait  of  Washington  we  have  was 
painted  by  Peale  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1772,  and  depicts  him 
as  a Colonel  of  the  Virginia  militia.  In  1777  Congress, 
then  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  ordered  from  Peale  a full 
length  portrait,  and  before  this  canvas,  said  to  have  been 
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AMERICAN  PEACE  COMMISSIONERS,  TREATY  OF  1782 
From  the  painting  by  BENJAMIN  WEST,  ient  by  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  for  the  exhibition 
of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


begun  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778,  was  completed,  the  battles 
of  Princeton  and  Monmouth  had  been  fought.  It  is  also 
recorded  that  during  a sitting  at  Princeton,  Peale,  at  Wash- 
ington’s  suggestion,  introduced  a view  of  the  town  as  seen 
from  the  window  showing  the  Hessian  prisoners.  Several 
captured  regimental  flags  are  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
and  Washington  wears  a full  uniform  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  with  his  left  hand  resting  upon  a cannon.  The 
canvas  was  finished  in  Philadelphia  and  bears  date  1779, 
and,  Congress  adjourning  without  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  it,  it  was  left  on  the  hands  of  the  artist.  The  por- 
trait illustrated  is  of  this  type,  of  which  Peale  made  several 
copies,  one  hanging  in  the  Gallery  at  Versailles  and  one  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

No  reference  to  the  Washington  portraits  would  bl 
complete  without  quoting  his  reply  to  a request  that  he 
permit  Pine  to  paint  his  portrait,  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

“I  am  so  hackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the  Painter’s  pencil, 
that  I am  now  altogether  at  their  back,  and  sit,  like  Patience  on  a 
monument,  whilst  they  are  delineating  the  lines  of  my  face.  It  is 
proof,  among  many  others,  of  what  habit  and  custom  may  effect. 
At  first  I was  as  impatient  at  the  request,  and  as  restive  under  the 
operation,  as  a colt  is  of  the  saddle.  The  next  time  I submitted 
very  reluctantly,  but  with  less  flouncing.  Now  no  dray-horse 
moves  more  readily  to  the  thill,  than  I to  the  Painter’s  Chair.”  11 

The  name  of  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820)  should  re- 
ceive note,  not  alone  because  he  was  the  first  and  only 
American  to  become  President  of  the  British  Boyal 
Academy,  but  because  he  was  the  kindly  friend  and  in- 
structor of  the  many  Americans  who  went  to  England  to 
study  in  the  period  1765  to  1820.  Among  others,  Pratt, 
Trumbull,  C.  W.  Peale,  Stuart,  Malbone,  Dunlap,  Allston, 
Sully,  Morse  and  Leslie  sought  and  received  his  instruction 
and  help.  West  was  born  at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania, 


11  Quoted  from  “Original  Portraits  of  Washington,”  by  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  p.  40. 
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GOVERNOR  GEORGE  CLINTON 

From  the  painting  by  JOHN  TRUMBULL,  the  property  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
the  exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
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and  died  in  London.  In  1763,  at  twenty-one,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  and  after  a tour  on  the  continent,  went 
to  England.  The  classic  revival  which  was  spreading  over 
Europe  greatly  influenced  West  and  he  began  his  long 
career  as  an  historical  painter  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
London.  He  painted  a succession  of  pictures  from  Roman 
and  Greek  history,  and  one  of  his  early  canvases,  the  “De- 
parture of  Regulus” — a commission  from  the  King — estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  during  his  long  life  he  literally 
poured  forth  large  canvases  on  historical,  mythological  and 
biblical  subjects,  said  to  exceed  three  thousand  in  number. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1792.  An  example  of  his 
portraiture  was  shown  in  that  of  Dr.  Enoch  Edwards,  a 
distinguished  American  friend,  which  was  painted  while 
Dr.  Edwards  was  in  London.  More  interesting,  perhaps, 
was  his  unfinished  historical  picture  (illustrated)  of  the 
Commissioners  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  revolting  colonies  (November  30, 
1782).  West  finished  the  portraits  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners, Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay 
and  Henry  Laurens,  and  the  Secretary  William  Temple 
Franklin,  from  the  waist  up  and  sketched  in  the  figures, 
and  the  treaty  is  lying  before  them  on  the  table,  and  it 
was  evidently  his  intention  to  include  in  the  blank  space 
to  the  right,  the  English  Commissioner,  Richard  Oswald  and 
the  Secretary,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  or  possibly  Alleyne  Fitz- 
herbert  who  signed  the  armistice  two  months  later,  declar- 
ing a cessation  of  hostilities,  but  both  Oswald  and  White- 
foord died  before . West  could  obtain  their  likenesses  and 
so  it  was  never  finished.  The  picture,  recently  purchased 
from  Lord  Belper,  has  never  before  been  publicly  exhibited 
here. 

The  success  of  West  influenced  John  Trumbull  (1756- 
1843)  to  become  the  first  historical  painter  of  the  young 
Republic.  Trumbull,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
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Colonial  Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  a graduate  of  Har- 
vard, joined  the  Continental  army  and  retired  in  1777  ow- 
ing to  some  disagreement  over  his  commission.  The  usually 
accepted  story  that  much  of  the  spirit  displayed  in  his  pic- 
ture “The  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill”  arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  took  part  in  that  engagement,  must  give  way  be- 
fore historical  accuracy  which  records  that  he  only  “saw 
the  smoke  of  the  action  from  Roxbury,  four  miles  away.”  12 
He  went  to  London  to  study  in  1780,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  was  arrested  as  a spy — a reprisal  for  the  hang- 
ing of  Major  Andre — and  it  was  due  to  West’s  influence 
with  George  III  that  his  release,  after  seven  months,  was 
obtained  on  bail,  with  West  and  Copley  as  sureties,  upon 
condition  that  he  immediately  leave  England.  After  peace 
was  signed  he  continued  his  studies  as  a member  of  West’s 
household,  and  his  influence  no  doubt  confirmed  his  desire 
to  become  an  historical  painter,  so  that,  upon  his  return 
to  America  in  1789  he  spent  several  years  making  studies 
of  the  heads  of  the  important  actors  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  for  a projected  group  of  historical  paintings  to 
delineate  our  history.  President  Madison,  to  whom  had 
been  left  the  choice  of  subjects  to  adorn  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  burned  by  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  com- 
missioned Trumbull  to  paint  four.  He  rejected  “The  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker’s  Hill”  and  “The  Death  of  Montgomery,” 
by  far  Trumbull’s  best  conceptions,  as  representing  the 
triumph  of  our  enemies.  Some  criticism  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  first  picture  finished  for  the  Capitol — “The 
Declaration  of  Independence” — was  heard,  and  the  artist 
and  his  product  came  in  for  the  biting  sarcasm  of  John 
Randolph,  who  somewhat  unfairly  dubbed  it  “The  Shin 
Piece,”  a name  which  it  has  borne  ever  since,  but  on  the 
whole  the  work  received  the  approbation  of  the  public.  In 
later  life  Trumbull  fell  into  evil  times.  He  besought  in  vain 


12  John  Trumbull  and  His  Works,  by  John  F.  Weir,  N.A.,  p.  20. 
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to  be  commissioned  to  paint  the  remaining  panels  for  the 
rotunda,  and  when  finally  an  indifferent  Congress  refused 
to  purchase  his  original  historical  compositions,  together 
with  other  sketches  and  portraits,  Yale  College  paid  him 
a small  life  pension  in  exchange  for  the  collection.  Thus 
the  work  of  his  early  and  brilliant  years,  by  far  the  most 
important  collection  of  his  work,  obtained  a permanent 
abode.  The  portrait  of  George  Clinton  (illustrated), 
Governor  of  New  York,  loaned  by  The  City  of  New 
York,  was  painted  in  1791,  and  Dunlap  says  that  it  is  “the 
best  life  size  picture  he  ever  painted.”  13  The  background 
of  this  picture  represents  the  British  troops  storming  Fort 
Montgomery,  where  Governor  Clinton  was  in  command  of 
the  American  troops. 

The  work  of  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828)  which,  taken 
as  a whole,  entitles  him  to  be  considered  the  foremost 
American  painter  of  the  period  covered,  is  so  well  known 
that  little  reference  to  him  need  be  made.  So  many  of 
our  early  statesmen,  financiers  and  the  belles  of  the  period 
live  in  his  glowing  canvases  and  panels  that  his  work 
stands  almost  as  a synonym  for  American  portraiture. 
Stuart  was  born  in  Bhode  Island,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Stuart 
a Scotchman,  and  Elizabeth  Anthony,  the  daughter  of  an 
Englishman  then  living  in  Newport.  He  studied  under 
Cosmo  Alexander  and  accompanied  him  to  England  in  1772 
and  was  forced  to  return  to  America  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  his  patron.  After  a short  stay,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  continued  his  studies.  For  a period  of  over  fifteen 
years  he  successfully  practiced  his  art  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. He  returned  to  this  country  in  1793  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Washington,  and  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  so-called  Athenaeum  portrait  of 
Washington  which  came  from  Stuart’s  brush  has  preserved 
his  likeness  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  his  countrymen. 


13  Arts  of  Design,  etc.,  by  William  Dunlap,  Vol.  I,  p.  362. 
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GENERAL  PETER  GANSEVOORT 

From  the  painting  by  GILBERT  STUART,  lent  by  Mrs.  Abraham  Lansing,  for  the 
exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


It  is  a subject  of  regret  that  Stuart  did  not  keep  a 
register  of  his  sitters,  like  Sully,  and  that  he  signed  few 
if  any  of  his  portraits,  but  his  own  remark  that  he  signed 
his  name  all  over  the  canvas  can  be  said  of  his  work  with 
perhaps  more  truth  than  of  the  work  of  any  other  painter. 
How  quick  he  was  to  gauge  the  character  of  his  sitter,  and 
what  Allston  called  his  marvelous  “power  of  distinguish- 
ing the  individual  from  the  conventional,”  strikes  one  at 
the  first  glance  at  his  portraits.  West’s  remark  to  one  of 
his  pupils  has  been  often  quoted:  “It  is  of  no  use  to  steal 

Stuart’s  colors;  if  you  want  to  paint  as  he  does  you  must 
steal  his  eyes.”  14 

In  the  fifteen  examples  of  his  work  shown,  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  group  of  Stuarts,  opportunity  to  examine 
his  work  at  different  periods  was  offered.  The  portraits  of 
Col.  Isaac  Barre,  of  John  Watts  (both  owned  by  the 
Brooklyn  Museum),  and  of  Captain  Pearson,  the  English 
Commander  of  the  Serapis,  and  all  three  painted  during 
his  stay  in  England,  could  be  compared  with  the  portraits 
painted  at  the  height  of  his  success  in  this  country,  such  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Law,  and  Col.  Smith.  The  per- 
sonalities of  the  sitters  had  great  effect  on  Stuart.  He  was 
a convivial  man  and  loved  company  and,  without  being 
snobbish,  liked  the  companionship  of  those  who  had  played 
well  their  part.  How  he  must  have  enjoyed  painting  the 
likeness  of  Gen.  Gansevoort  (illustrated)  can  be  judged 
from  the  canvas.  The  General,  whose  gallant  defense  of 
Fort  Stanwix  against  St.  Leger  and  a force  of  Indians 
prevented  the  reinforcement  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and 
thus  contributed  no  small  part  to  bring  about  one  of  the 
first  real  successes  of  the  continental  army,  is  portrayed  in 
his  uniform  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati 
in  his  buttonhole.  In  John  Watts,  he  paints  a wealthy 
New  York  gentleman  whose  cultured  face  shows  the  results 

14  The  Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  by  George  C.  Mason,  p. 
38. 
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MRS.  THOMAS  B.  LAW 

From  the  painting  by  GILBERT  STUART,  lent  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lee  Pratt,  for  the 
exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


of  education  and  the  activities  of  a long  and  brilliant  life. 
In  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Law  (illustrated),  who  was  born  Eliza 
Parke  Custis,  a daughter  of  Washington’s  adopted  son, 
Stuart  depicts  a beautiful  willful  woman.  Gossip  has  it 
that  she  separated  from  her  husband,  but  the  cause  is  left 
to  surmise.  It  is  also  said  that,  while  Stuart  was  painting 
one  of  her  family,  she  ran  in  from  the  garden  and  stood 
as  in  the  picture  and  Stuart  made  her  stand  until  he  had 
caught  the  pose.  In  examining  the  Watts  portrait,  which 
is  painted  with  unusual  freedom  of  style,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  Stuart  were  trying  his  powers,  while  the  admir- 
able portraits  of  old  Mr.  Samuel  Myers  and  the  younger 
Mr.  Law  show  the  smoothness  and  the  sure  touch  which 
success  had  brought  to  the  master. 

Thomas  Birch  (1770-1851)  was  represented  by  three 
historical  pictures  one  of  which,  “The  United  States  and 
the  Macedonian”  (illustrated),  depicts  one  of  our  few  suc- 
cesses in  the  War  of  1812.  These  three  pictures  gave  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  art  of  this  early  historical  painter  and 
represent  his  best  work. 

As  the  most  important  of  the  later  group  of  artists, 
several  canvases  by  Thomas  Sully  were  exhibited.  Sully’s 
best  period  terminated  about  1835,  and  brought  the  golden 
age  of  American  portrait  painting  to  an  end.  The  por- 
traits of  William  Chamberlain,  Joseph  A.  Dougan  (illus- 
trated), James  Hogg  and  Theodore  Gourdin  are  examples 
of  his  best  work. 

Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872),  though  born  in  England 
came  to  this  country  a boy  of  nine  and  resided  here  through 
eighty  years.  With  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  under 
the  instruction  of  West — 1809-10 — he  received  his  educa- 
tion here  and  his  reputation  rests  upon  his  American  work. 
Through  his  long  life  of  eighty-nine  years  he  was  to  see 
American  art  reach  its  zenith  and  decline  into  the  era  of 
the  story-telling  picture  of  the  Diisseldorf  School,  walnut 
furniture  and  other  Victorian  abominations.  Born  in  the 
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closing  year  of  the  Revolution  he  was  to  live  almost  to  see 
the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  which  was  to  awaken 
again  the  artistic  sense  of  this  country;  he  was  to  live  to 
see  portraiture  decline  until  most  were  content  with  the 
Silhouette  or  Daguerreotype  with  which  to  transmit  their 
likenesses  to  posterity;  he  was  to  see  the  fashion  of  the  day 
require  as  art  “The  Ideal  Head,”  as  exemplified  in  the 
“Gift  Books”  from  1830  to  1860,  and  occasionally  even 
Sully  bowed  to  the  popular  demand.  Two  examples  of  this 
branch  of  Sully’s  art  were  shown, — “The  Country  Girl,”  a 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  Cook,  and  the  “Spanish  Mantilla.” 
The  romance  of  the  life  of  Chester  Harding  might  al- 
most be  said  to  be  typical  of  the  struggles  of  many  of  our 
early  painters  whose  artistic  sense  triumphed  over  the  hard 
environment  of  their  lives.  From  his  autobiography,  which 
he  playfully  called  “My  Egotistography,”  we  learn  that  he 
was  born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  in  1792,  and  that  his  father 
spent  most  of  his  time  building  perpetual  motion  machines 
and  very  little  in  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  his 
family.  He  served  as  a drummer  boy  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  invalided  home,  we  find  him  obtaining  a contract  to 
make  drums  for  the  government,  driving  around  the  coun- 
try vending  a patent  spinning  head,  essence  of  peppermint, 
tansy  and  wintergreen,  which,  when  money  was  scarce,  he 
would  trade  for  a night’s  lodging  or  for  old  wooden  clocks. 
We  read  of  debts,  tavern  keeping,  chair  making  and  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  in  the  vain  search  of  support  for 
his  wife  and  child,  and  finally  braving  the  dangers  of  the 
back  woods  and  floating  down  the  Alleghany  on  a raft  to 
Pittsburgh.  Here  he  engaged  in  house  painting  and  when 
later  he  brought  there  his  wife  and  child,  we  read  of  his 
struggles  with  poverty,  his  horror  of  a debtor’s  prison,  and 
of  his  commission  to  paint  a sign,  and  a loan  from  a friendly 
barber  of  $20  so  that  he  might  procure  the  materials. 
Here  he  met  a painter  named  Nelson  who  had  started  the 
business  of  “Sign,  ornamental  and  portrait  painting  exe- 
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JOSEPH  A.  DOUGAN 


From  the  painting  by  THOMAS  SULLY,  lent  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lee  Pratt,  for  the 
exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


cuted  on  the  shortest  notice,  with  neatness  and  dispatch.”  15 
It  was  the  sight  of  his  portraits  which  gave  to  Harding  his 
first  idea  of  becoming  an  artist.  We  read  of  his  first  at- 
tempt,— that  of  a portrait  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  delight 
when  he  found  a likeness;  of  his  first  commission,  for  $5 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  a man  who  desired  to  send  it  to 
his  mother  in  England;  of  his  playing  a clarinet  for  a rope 
dancer  on  market  days  for  the  wage  of  one  dollar;  and 
of  the  devotion  of  his  wife  who  finally  taught  him  to  enjoy 
reading,  although  he  admits  he  had  to  read  aloud  to  catch 
the  sense.  He  later  floated  down  the  Ohio  on  a raft,  with 
all  his  worldly  possessions,  which  appear  to  have  been  com- 
posed largely  of  his  wife  and  child,  to  Paris,  Kentucky, 
where  he  began  his  professional  career  as  an  artist,  and  in 
six  months  he  records  that  he  painted  one  hundred  portraits 
at  $25  a head.  He  saved  enough  money  to  make  a flying 
trip  for  two  months’  study  in  Philadelphia, — the  first  record 
of  any  training  in  art  he  ever  received.  He  travelled  to 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  painting  well-known  men  of  the 
day,  and  finally  made  a journey  deep  into  the  wilderness  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  painting  Daniel  Boone.  He  records 
that  when  he  told  Boone  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  found 
“that  he  hardly  knew  what  I meant.”  16 

When  one  considers  Boone’s  portrait  (illustrated)  and 
realizes  that  when  it  was  painted  Harding  was  without  edu- 
cation or  training,  as  he  himself  says  that  he  never  saw  a 
first  class  picture  until  his  first  trip  to  England  some  years 
later,  that  he  could  catch  and  so  well  portray  the  rugged 
face  of  the  old  pioneer  is  indeed  a performance  bordering 
on  the  marvelous. 

In  August,  1823,  he  journeyed  to  London  and  there 
came  face  to  face  with  the  old  masters  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. We  next  read  of  his  astonishing  social  success;  of  his 


15  Chester  Harding,  Artist,  by  Margaret  E.  White,  p.  27. 
10  Ibid,  p.  48. 
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DANIEL  BOONE 


From  the  painting  by  CHESTER  HARDING,  lent  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lee  Pratt,  for  the 
exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


commissions  to  paint  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  Norfolk,  Hamil- 
ton, and  others  of  the  nobility,  of  his  entertainment  in  their 
palaces,  and  how  his  portraits  were  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House.  Towards  the  close  of  1826  he  returned  to  America 
and  after  a short  stay  in  Boston,  finally  settled  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  where  the  tide  of  success  held  true  until  his 
death  in  1866. 

Harding  painted  Adams,  Wirt,  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Clay,  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  including  John 
Marshall,  in  fact  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  day,  and 
was  their  friend  as  well.  He  regarded  his  portrait  of  Amos 
Lawrence  as  his  best.  The  last  work  of  his  hand  was  a 
portrait  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  which  was  finished  shortly 
before  his  death. 

While  Harding  may  not  be  considered  a great  painter, 
truly  his  life  is  an  inspiration. 

On  reviewing  the  exhibition  as  a whole,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  examples  shown  by  Vanderlyn,  Inman,  Jar- 
vis, Healy  and  Harding  did  not  fairly  represent  their  work, 
and  that  there  were  a few  artists  entitled  to  a place  of  whose 
work  the  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  procure  an  exam- 
ple. It  may  be  said  that  Healy  and  Harding  were  not  rep- 
resented in  any  sense  by  the  work  of  their  mature  period. 

The  masterful  portrait  of  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell, 
divided  the  honors  of  the  exhibition  with  the  portraits  of 
John  Watts,  Joseph  A.  Daugon  and  Mrs.  John  Bacon. 
Morse’s  portrait  of  his  daughter,  known  as  “The  Muse,” 
the  Vanderlyn  portrait  of  Sampson  Wilder,  the  Jarvis  por- 
trait of  Colonel  Burn,  and  Neagle’s  portrait  of  Sergeant 
Wallace  were  creditable  productions,  but  rarely  did  the 
work  of  the  artists  of  this  later  period  approach  in  inter- 
est or  importance  that  of  the  masters  Copley,  Stuart  and 
Sully.  The  bay  containing  the  work  of  the  very  early 
painters,  which  included  the  religious  picture  by  Hesselius, 
and  the  portraits  by  Badger,  Blackburn  and  Feke,  together 


WILLIAM  STEELE 

From  the  painting  by  SAMUEL  L.  WALDO,  lent  by  Mr.  William  D.  Steele,  for  the 
exhibition  of  Early  American  Paintings  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


with  those  by  five  unknown  artists,  seemed  to  arouse  much 
public  interest. 

The  surprise  afforded  by  the  exhibition  was  the  quality 
of  the  portraits  shown  by  Waldo.  The  average  of  these, 
five  in  number,  would  place  him  high  in  the  rank  of  the 
artists  painting  just  before  this  country  entered  the  period 
when  art  became  gradually  submerged. 

The  portrait  (illustrated)  of  William  Steele  is  con- 
scientious virile  work,  perhaps  a little  overhigh  in  color, 
but  sincere  and  well  painted. 

An  unusual  and  instructive  branch  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  miniatures,  the  pastels  of  Sharpies,  and  the  crayon 
portraits  of  St.  Memin.  Fifty-one  miniatures  were  ex- 
hibited representing  most  of  the  well-known  painters  in  that 
branch  of  art,  including  sixteen  by  Malbone,  and  examples 
by  Allston,  Birch,  Copley,  Cummings,  Dunlap,  Field, 
Fraser,  Goodrich,  James  and  Rembrandt  Peale,  Ramage, 
Rogers,  Lawrence  Sully,  Trot,  Trumbull  and  Van  Dyke. 
The  display  was  important  especially  in  the  examples  by 
Malbone  and  evidenced  the  fact  that  the  work  of  our  early 
artists  entitles  them  to  rank  with  the  painters  in  miniature 
of  France  and  England. 

While  St.  Memin  (1770-1852)  may  not  be  considered 
a portrait  painter,  his  work  is  entitled  to  a place  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  character.  St.  Memin,  a French  refugee, 
came  to  this  country  about  1795  and  used  a device  by  which 
he  traced  with  mathematical  accuracy  the  profile  on  a sheet 
of  pink  paper.  He  finished  the  crayon  portrait  freehand 
and  then  reduced  the  portrait  by  a device  of  his  own,  the 
pantograph,  to  an  appropriate  size  and  engraved  it  on  a 
copper  plate  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  as 
many  engravings  could  be  obtained  as  the  subject  desired. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  his  residence  in  the  United 
States  he  made  crayons  of  almost  every  well-known  man 
of  the  day.  He  fortunately  retained  one  print  from  each 
plate,  and  his  own  collection  of  his  work,  about  eight  hun- 


dred  in  number,  is  now  deposited  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  and  has  been  of  more  service  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  unknown  portraits  of  the  day,  than  any  other  one 
source.  The  four  crayon  portraits  shown  were  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Sharpies,  an  Englishman  and  pupil  of  Romney,  came 
here  and  for  some  time  drove  around  the  country  in  a wagon 
making  small  pastel  portraits  and  because  of  his  long  stay 
in  this  country  and  his  well-known  portraits  of  Washington, 
Hamilton  and  other  leaders  of  the  day,  has  a place  in  our 
art.  The  six  examples  shown  gave  an  excellent  idea  of 
his  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  American  Gallery  the  small  collec- 
tion of  early  American  furniture  recently  acquired  by  the 
Museum,  was  arranged  with  great  knowledge  and  taste  so 
as  to  exhibit  period  and  style. 

The  critics  for  the  most  part,  treated  the  exhibition 
with  much  appreciation.  There  was  some  disagreement  as 
to  three  or  four  of  the  attributions  but  when  the  number 
and  age  of  the  canvases  displayed  is  considered,  it  was  sur- 
prisingly small. 

There  were  perhaps  half  a dozen  examples  which  should 
not  have  been  included  in  the  exhibition,  but  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  last  few  days  to  include  family  heirlooms  exerted 
from  many  sources,  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
unworthy  examples  were  so  few. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  Museum  Committee  which 
planned  the  exhibition,  that  it  might  help  to  identify  and 
record  many  examples  of  our  early  painters,  and  stimulate 
interest  in  art  of  purely  American  character,  and  from  the 
press  notices  so  widely  diffused  over  the  country,  and  from 
the  public  attendance  in  numbers  so  gratifying,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  object  was  in  large  part  accomplished. 

J.  H.  M. 


The  Sooty  Albatross  Group 

INHABITING  the  circumpolar  seas  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  two  species  of  dark-colored  albatrosses 
known  to  science  by  the  cryptic  name  Phoebetria,  “the 
prophet.”  Although  much  smaller  than  the  great  white 
Wandering  Albatross,  the  Sooty  Albatrosses  surpass  the 
latter  in  aerial  grace.  Indeed,  of  all  birds  in  the  world,  they 
reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  perfection  in  flight. 

The  two  kinds  of  Sooty  Albatrosses  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  both  by  structure  and  coloration. 
One  of  them,  Phoebetria  fusca , has  a dark  brown  breast  and 
back ; the  other  Phoebetria  palpebrata,  has  a pearl  gray  body 
which  contrasts  with  its  dusky  head  and  wings.  The  brown 
bird  nests  upon  islands  in  the  temperate  oceans,  while  the 
gray  one  breeds  further  south,  at  outposts  of  the  Antarctic. 
But  the  pelagic  ranges  of  the  two  species  overlap,  and  they 
may  often  be  seen  together  at  sea. 

During  the  Museum’s  Subantarctic  Expedition  of 
1912-1913,  the  brown  Sooty  Albatross  was  observed  in  the 
South  Atlantic  from  latitude  38°  to  latitude  50°.  The  gray 
or  Antarctic  bird  was  seen  from  latitude  33°  to  the  south- 
ernmost point  reached  on  the  voyage.  For  periods  of  a 
week  or  more  small  groups  of  both  species  followed 
our  whaling  brig.  Certain  of  the  birds  had  recognizable 
marks,  such  as  missing  wing  quills  or  a patch  of  huffy 
feathers,  by  which  we  knew  that  the  same  individuals  were 
accompanying  us  day  after  day. 

In  common  with  the  “Cape  Pigeons,”  Shearwaters, 
“Mother  Carey’s  Chickens,”  “Mollymokes,’^  and  other  sea- 
birds, the  Sooty  Albatrosses  were  interested  in  the  pork- 
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baited  fish  hooks  which  1 trailed  from  the  good  brig’s  stern 
for  the  express  purpose  of  catching  birds.  But  they  seemed 
to  be  the  wariest  and  most  suspicious  of  all  the  larger  species, 
and,  moreover,  whenever  they  descended  near  the  bait,  they 
would  become 
distracted 
by  quarrel- 
ing among 
themselves. 

Then,  while  they 
sat  lightly  upon 
the  w^ater,  utter- 
ing trump  et- 
like  calls,  seiz- 
ing bits  of  wood 
or  oakum  in  our 
wake  and  shak- 
them  until 
foam  flew, 
vessel  and 
treacherous 
pieces  of  fat 
pork  would 
draw  rapidly 
away. 

On  the  misty 
afternoon  of 
November  23, 

1912,  just  be- 

fore  we  sighted  S00TY  albatross  ,n  fught 

Soilth  Georgia, Latitude  48°  S.,  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  November  18, 

three  of  the  in-  1912' 

imitably  graceful  Sooty  Albatrosses  welcomed  us  to  their 
Antarctic  island  by  circling  round  and  round  the  brig,  pois- 
ing successively  above  the  golden 
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mast.  In  the  fiords  of  South  Georgia  we  found  that  the 
Sooties  were  beginning  to  nest.  They  made  their  homes  on 
perilous  ledges  wherever  mountain  headlands  rose  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  and  while  one  of  a pair  was  sitting  upon  the  sin- 
gle egg,  we  often  saw  the  other  sailing  with  inspiring,  effort- 
less motion,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  always  passing 
close  to  its  nest  and  gazing  with  a white-ringed  eye  at  its 
quiet  mate.  During  four  months  at  South  Georgia,  I saw 
plenty  of  nests  crowded  against  the  rough  faces  of  sheer 
cliffs,  as  high  as  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  rocky  beaches, 
but  there  were  not  more  than  three  of  them  that  a man  could 
possibly  have  reached.  Two  of  these  were  at  the  Bay  of 
Isles,  where  we  spent  several  weeks.  One  nest  was  within 
a hundred  feet  of  the  beach,  the  other  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  first,  and  both  were  sheltered  by  an  overhanging 
rock  wall.  In  each  household  the  sitting  bird  apparently 
dreamed  away  the  long  weeks  of  incubation,  for  we  used  to 
see  them  sleeping  with  their  bills  fu:ked  under  their  wing 
coverts. 

On  January  20,  1913,  1 clambered  up  to  the  lower  site 
with  a camera.  The  nest  proved  to  be  merely  a very  slight 
accumulation  of  blackish  soil.  The  male  parent,  which  was 
brooding  a downy  chick,  grunted  softly  and  snapped  his 
beak  with  a hollow  chop.  He  was  comparatively  trustful, 
however,  and  when  I had  backed  away  about  six  feet  (as 
far  as  the  ledge  would  allow),  he  snuggled  down  and  be- 
gan unconcernedly  to  draw  blades  of  grass  through  his 
bill,  now  and  then  glancing  at  me  with  a solemn,  wide- 
eyed,  perpetually  astonished  expression  caused  by  his  curi- 
ous, broken,  orbital  ring.  Presently  the  youngster  stuck  its 
head  out  from  beneath  its  sire.  It  looked  like  a nestling 
vulture  because  the  feathers  on  the  head  were  very  short, 
while  long  down  covered  the  rest  of  its  body.  It  snapped 
its  soft  little  bill  at  me  just  as  the  old  bird  had  done.  The 
father  Albatross  seemed  to  try  to  calm  his  baby.  He  bent 
over  it,  and  kept  touching  its  head  with  his  bill,  all  his  ac- 
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MALE  SOOTY  ALBATROSS  BROODING  ITS  YOUNG 
Photographed  on  a cliff  in  the  Bay  of  Isles,  South  Georgia,  January  20,  1913. 


tions  showing  tenderness  and  pride.  When  I took  the 
youngster  out  of  the  nest,  it  immediately  crawled  back,  in 
spite  of  its  very  weak  legs.  The  instinct  to  lie  in  one  par- 
ticular spot  from  birth  until  flight  is  possible,  is  strongly 
developed  in  this  species.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  on  once 
visiting  the  Sooty’s  precarious  cradle,  that  natural  selec- 
tion could  not  fail  to  weed  out  all  restless,  fidgety  baby 
Albatrosses,  preserving,  to  perpetuate  the  race,  only  those 
which  are  content  to  lie  low  and  wait. 

The  habitat  group  of  Sooty  Albatrosses,  which  has 
been  installed  for  the  present  in  the  central  section  of  the 
natural  history  floor,  is  a replica  of  a nesting  scene  at  South 
Georgia.  The  background,  painted  by  Mr.  Tschudy  from 
photographs  and  color  sketches,  shows  a representative  bit 
of  the  island’s  much  indented  northern  coastline.  The  three 
birds,  collected  on  the  Museum’s  expedition,  were  mounted 
by  Mr.  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Altman,  who  also  constructed  the 
rocky  eyrie.  The  family  comprises  a nestling,  brooded  by 
the  male  parent,  and  the  female  bird  just  returning  to  the 
ledge,  her  long,  narrow,  attenuated  wings  almost  touching 
above  her  back  as  she  drops  from  flight.  R.  C.  M. 
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ST.  CLAIR  McKELWAY 
1845-1916 


The  late  St.  Clair  McKelway,  one  of  Brooklyn's  most  distinguished  citizens 
and  an  eminent  journalist  ranking  with  such  giants  of  the  newspaper  world  as 
Henry  J.  Raymond  and  Horace  Greeley,  and  Henry  Watterson  of  our  own  time, 
was  born  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  March  15,  1845.  Admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in 
1866  he  never  practiced  law,  but  became  a contributor  to  a number  of  papers.  In 
1868  he  joined  the  regular  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  In  1885  he  became  its 
editor-in-chief.  Thus  he  spent  practically  his  whole  mature  life  as  the  chief  figure 
of  that  newspaper.  As  an  independent  writer  and  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
speaker  on  civic  subjects  also  he  enjoyed  a wide  reputation.  Honored  with  degrees 
from  many  educational  institutions  he  was  named  Regent  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1883  and  became  Chancellor  in  1913.  He  was  a member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  died  in  1916. 


On  the  anniversary  of  her  hus- 
band’s birthday  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelway  recently  gave  the  Museum 
his  signet  ring,  which  contains  in  a 
modern  setting  of  Egyptian  style  a 
rare  Egyptian  scarab  bearing  the 
cartouche  of  King  Thothmus  III 
of  the  XVIII  Dynasty,  who 
reigned  about  1500  B.C.  (1503- 

scarab  AND  SETTING  ° 

1449  B.C.,  according  to  Petrie’s 
dating) . The  scarab  itself  was  presented  to  Mr.  McKelway 
by  David  Dudley  Field  about  1890,  and  the  setting  was  sub- 
sequently designed  by  the  architect  William  Welles  Bos- 
worth.  Its  design  includes  the  hawk  wings  which  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  Sun-god  Horns,  and  the  serpents  which  were  also 
solar  symbols  and  solar  deities.  These  features  of  the  setting 
relate  to  the  significance  of  the  scarabasus  or  sacred  Egyptian 
beetle  which  was  one  of  the  most  revered  representations 
and  incarnations  among  the  Egyptian  solar  deities  and  solar 
symbols.  The  beetle  was  an  incarnation  of  the  God  Ptah 
of  Memphis,  who  was  a local  form  of  Osiris,  but  there 
was  also  a special  beetle-god,  Kheper  or  Kheper-Ba.  All 
these  gods  were  solar.  The  sacred  beetle  (scarabasus)  of 
Egypt  has  the  habit  of  rolling  its  eggs  in  a ball  of  dung 
along  the  ground  to  a place  of  safety  (as  may  be  easily 
observed  by  any  modern  tourist), 
that  the  god  rolls  the  sun  through 
the  sky,  as  the  beetle  rolls  the  ball 
containing  its  eggs.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  beetle  was  also 
identical  with  the  word  meaning  to 
exist,  to  become,  to  make.  Hence 
the  idea  of  creation  was  associated 
with  the  name,  and  therefore  with 
the  animal  having  the  same  name. 

The  evolution  of  the  young  beetle 
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from  the  round  rolling  ball  containing  the  eggs  also  assisted 
this  identification  of  the  beetle  with  the  creative  solar  deity. 
With  its  form  were  associated  ( as  was  the  case  with  all  other 
solar  deities)  the  ideas  of  resurrection,  of  immortality  and 
of  creative  power.  Like  all  other  divine  amulets  the  multi- 
plication of  representations  of  the  scarab  was  supposed  to 
multiply  the  protecting  power  of  the  god  for  the  benefit 
and  well-being  of  its  devotees  and  worshippers.  The  under 
side  of  the  scarab  frequently  carries  an  incised  hieroglyphic 
inscription  or  symbol  which  is  very  frequently,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  McKelway  ring,  a royal  cartouche  (by  which  we 
understand  the  hieroglyphics  for  the  royal  name  and  the 
surrounding  oval  incised  line  by  which  they  were  framed). 
This  practice  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  king  was 
identified  with  the  solar  deities.  In  other  cases  a variety  of 
solar  symbols  or  of  short  prayers  and  invocations  were  in- 
cised on  the  lower  side.  The  fact  that  the  scarab  was  the 
most  popular  and  most  revered  of  all  Egyptian  amulets  is 
manifested  by  the  enormous  number  which  have  survived. 
They  are  most  frequently  made  of  enamelled  soapstone  or 
enamelled  terracotta.  The  value  varies  with  the  excellence 
of  the  execution,  and  with  the  rarity  of  the  inscription.  The 
McKelway  scarab  is  known  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
and  interest  of  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  Keeper  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


HERCULES  BRABAZON  BRABAZON,  1821-1906,  HIS  ART  AND  LIFE, 
By  C.  Lewis  Hind.  London,  George  Allen  & Co.,  1912.  Some  months  ago 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  library  received  a gift  from  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind  of 
his  remarkable  Monograph  entitled:  “Hercules  Brabazon  Brabazon,  1821-1906, 

His  Art  and  Life.”  Doubtless  there  are  very  many  who  will  be  vastly  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Brabazon  was  an  English  artist  in  water-color  who  ranks 
with  the  first  painters  of  our  time,  and  who  appears  to  have  had  no  superior 
and  not  even  a rival  in  his  own  personal  and  individual  method  of  work. 
That  a really  great  artist  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five  and  died  in 
1906,  should  be  still  relatively  unknown,  and  to  some  of  us  wholly  unknown  at 
this  date,  is  certainly  strange.  Mr.  Hind’s  book  is  destined  to  clear  up  the 
mystery,  and  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  this  painter.  The 
explanation  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  facts  themselves.  A wealthy  British 
landholder,  who  also  happened  to  be  an  artistic  genius,  practically  selftaught, 
unknown  to  the  brethren  of  his  profession  because  he  never  sold  a picture  and 
never  sent  his  work  to  an  exhibition,  presumably  a pure  amateur,  was  forced 
in  1892  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  into  the  light  of  publicity,  because  the  men 
of  the  new  generation,  the  most  advanced  impressionists  of  our  time,  found  that 
this  veteran  had  anticipated  and  surpassed  their  methods  before  they  were  born. 

Brabazon  never  had  a studio,  never  used  an  easel,  never  painted  an  oil 
picture,  and  never  composed  a painting,  his  studies  being  always  direct  from 
nature.  He  never  undertook  a commission  and  never  worked  for  exhibition; 
we  cannot  learn  from  Mr.  Hind’s  book  that  he  ever  sold  a picture.  This  rare 
and  exceptional  genius  lived  the  orthodox  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
When  he  achieved  fame  in  old  age  it  was  not  indifferent  to  him  but  he  had 
never  sought  it.  He  was  prepared  for  Cambridge  at  Harrow  and  by  a private 
tutor  in  Geneva.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College  with  high  honors  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos,  and  he  then  avoided  the  legal  profession  in  favor  of  art 
study  at  Rome  by  accepting  a much  smaller  allowance  than  his  father  would  have 
otherwise  proposed  for  his  support.  At  the  end  of  three  years  in  Rome,  the 
death  of  an  elder  brother  gave  him  an  independent  fortune.  By  name  originally 
Hercules  Sharpe,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Brabazon  in  1847,  when  he  succeeded 
his  elder  brother  in  the  Brabazon  estates  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  under  the  will 
of  his  uncle  Sir  William  Brabazon.  In  1858,  other  large  estates  in  Sussex  and 
near  Durham  were  inherited  from  his  father. 

From  the  time  of  his  Roman  studies  until  the  close  of  his  life  Brabazon 
was  an  unwearied  and  assiduous  watercolor  painter;  at  least  half  of  his  time 
being  spent  in  travel.  These  travels  covered  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
and  extended  to  India.  His  talent  as  the  greatest  colorist  since  Turner  was 
hailed  by  Ruskin,  with  whom  he  occasionally  traveled,  but  his  appearance  as 
an  exhibitor  in  public  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  and  persuasion  of  Mr. 
Sargent,  whose  half-length  portrait  of  his  friend  still  hangs  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Brabazon  home  at  Oaklands  in  Sussex.  (The  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Hind’s 
book  is  a charcoal  portrait  sketch,  also  by  Sargent.)  It  is  even  possible  that 
Mr.  Sargent’s  own  art  in  watercolor  owes  something  to  the  influence  of  Brabazon. 
His  first  one-man  show  was  held  in  1892  (when  he  was  seventy-one  years  old). 
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at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street.  On  the  eve  of  its  opening  he 
telegraphed  from  his  home  to  stop  it,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  withdraw 
his  opposition.  Several  other  exhibitions  followed  in  the  next  few  years,  during 
which  he  fraternized  jovially  with  his  brother  artists,  and  continued  to  paint 
assiduously.  His  activity  did  not  slacken  until  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  he 
died  at  eighty-five. 

Most  of  Brabrazon’s  enormous  output  of  watercolors  is  contained  in  the 
Brabazon  Art  Museum  at  Sedlescombe  in  Sussex,  but  examples  of  his  water- 
colors  may  be  seen  in  the  London  National  Gallery,  in  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hind  quotes 
from  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore’s  essay  on  Brabazon  the  remark  that  he  was 
“A  country  gentleman  who  at  seventy  years  old  made  his  debut  as  a pro- 
fessional artist  and  straightway  became  famous.”  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  called 
him  the  “best  watercolor  painter  we  have  had  since  Turner.”  Mr.  Hind’s  book 
is  illustrated  by  twenty-four  plates  in  color  which  fully  support  this  verdict. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  INAUGURAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND MUSEUM  OF  ART,  JUNE  6.— SEPTEMBER  20,  1916.  Published  by 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  1916.  It  has  become  a custom  for  art  museums, 
particularly  those  which  have  opened  their  doors  to  the  public  within  recent  years, 
such  as  the  museums  at  Buffalo,  at  Toledo  and  at  Indianapolis,  to  inaugurate  the 
event  with  the  organization  of  notable  loan  collections.  Following  this  precedent, 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the  most  recent  participant  in  the  field  of  inaugural 
exhibitions,  has  assembled  an  important  collection  which  it  has  commemorated 
by  publishing  a handsome  Catalogue  de  luxe,  a permanent  memorial  of  great 
value.  This  folio  of  imposing  dimensions  is  beautifully  illustrated,  containing 
360  pages  of  which  115  are  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  exhibits.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  numerous  full  page  views  of  the  galleries  and  the  exterior  of 
the  Museum.  The  historical  and  critical  introductions  to  the  classified  lists  of 
exhibits  written  with  expert  knowledge  and  literary  discrimination  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  officers  directly  responsible  for  their  assembling.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  exhibits  bespeak  a standard  of  excellence  which  is  a tribute  to  the 
growing  taste  of  the  American  public.  The  President  of  the  Cleveland  Museum 
is  Mr.  William  B.  Sanders,  and  the  Director  is  Mr.  Frederic  Allen  Whiting. 
The  edition  of  this  catalogue  is  limited  to  1,000  copies. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ANNA  DIKE  SCOTT  COLLECTION  OF  OLD 
LACE,  By  Samuel  Bridge  Deax.  Printed  at  Boston  for  private  circulation, 
April,  1905.  The  library  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  recently  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Clement  Buckley  Newbold  of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  with  a handsome  catalogue  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  laces  made  by  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Scott  Newbold.  The  catalogue  was  made 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Bridge  Dean  of  Boston,  a collector  of  knowledge  and  discrimina- 
tion, was  printed  by  Thomas  Dodd  of  Boston  and  bound  by  the  Rose  bindery;  the 
cover  being  of  a delicately  mottled  blue-grav  with  a band  of  Chinese  blue  linen 
at  the  back.  The  heavy  ivory- toned  paper  with  the  uncut  edges  and  the  clear 
legible  type,  render  the  book  inviting  at  first  glance.  To  the  amateur  a perusal 
of  the  volume  proves  both  pleasant  and  profitable  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  pieces  and  the  manner  in  which  the  descriptive  matter  is  presented.  The 
collection  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  specimens,  of  which  forty  are 
Italian,  about  seventy-five  French,  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  about 
five  Spanish  pieces,  being  mainly  Flemish.  In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Dean  pays 
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high  tribute  to  the  fine  instinct  and  discrimination  of  Mrs.  Scott,  defining  her 
aims  as  being  not  chronological  but  aesthetic,  following  which  line  of  acquisi- 
tion, she  succeeded  in  assembling  a collection  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury pieces,  which  for  catholicity  of  taste,  for  number,  variety  and  richness  of 
effect,  for  the  completeness  of  range,  notably  in  examples  of  ecclesiastical  and 
court  laces,  is  worthy  of  being  classed  with  those  of  European  museums. 

The  information  is  rendered  easily  accessible  by  the  separation  into  groups 
of  the  entire  lot,  according,  first  to  country,  afterwards  the  province  or  city 
in  which  that  particular  kind  of  lace  had  its  origin;  and  further  by  the  para- 
graph introducing  each  group  which  gives  a succinct  account  of  the  different 
classes  and  their  nomenclature,  as  well  as  a few  valuable  technical  hints  as  to  the 
processes  of  making.  Technical  terms  are  wisely  employed,  with  a glossary  to 
aid  the  inquirer.  The  technical  characteristics  of  each  piece  are  given  so 
clearly  that  an  uninitiated  person  could  sit  down  with  the  aid  of  the  catalogue 
and  acquire  a fair  understanding  of  the  art  of  lace-making.  So  ably  has  Mr. 
Dean  done  his  work  that  the  catalogue  is  regarded  as  a text-book  and  is  in- 
cluded by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  its  lace  bibliography. 

Here  in  America,  up  to  fifty  years  ago,  the  number  of  collections  of  old 
lace  was  pitiably  few  and  the  appreciation  of  them  supposed  to  be  a purely 
feminine  pastime,  unworthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  full-blooded,  able- 
bodied  men,  but  we  rejoice  to  find  that  to-day  there  are  many  persons,  men 
and  women,  who  justly  value  this  delicate,  fairy-like  form  of  human  expression 
at  its  true  worth.  All  aesthetic  and  utilitarian  considerations  aside,  we  can 
never  fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  rare  old  lace,  until  we  take  into  account 
the  sacrifice  of  human  eyesight  laid  in  the  past  upon  the  altar  of  aestheticism, 
if  not  of  personal  vanity. 

This  catalogue  will  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  library,  in  connection 
with  the  Brooklyn  Museum  collection  of  laces,  made  largely  by  the  Count  de  Bes- 
selievre  and  acquired  in  1915  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Col.  Robert  B. 
Woodward  as  one  of  the  permanent  treasures  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
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The  importance  of  the  Wilbour  Egyptian  Collection,  recently  presented  to 
the  Museum,  and  now  in  process  of  installation,  merits  the  following  special 
note.  This  collection  is  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour, 
namely,  Mrs.  Evangeline  Wilbour  Blashfield  (Mrs.  Edwin  H.),  Miss  Theodora 
Wilbour  and  Mr.  Victor  Wilbour.  Mrs.  Wilbour  died  in  1914,  and  the  gift 
has  been  made  in  pursuance  of  her  wishes  that  the  collection  should  belong 
to  a public  institution  as  a memorial  to  her  husband,  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour, 
who  made  the  collection,  and  who  died  in  1897  at  the  age  of  63.  Mr.  Wilbour 
was  born  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  of  Quaker  stock,  in  1833.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University,  with  distinction,  especially  for  his  proficiency  in  Greek. 
In  1854  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1859.  He  was  subsequently  distinguished,  before  the  days  of  his 
hieroglyphic  studies,  as  the  translator  of  “Les  Miserables”  by  Victor  Hugo, 
whose  personal  friend  he  was,  and  the  “Life  of  Jesus”  by  Renan.  Both  trans- 
lations were  sanctioned  by  their  respective  authors.  Mr.  Wilbour  undertook 
the  study  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  early  seventies  in  Paris  under  the  tuition  of 
Prof.  Gaston  Maspero,  who  had  not  at  that  time  begun  his  career  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  Wilbour’s  early  visits  to  Egypt  thus  preceded  those  of  Maspero,  and  later 
on,  after  Maspero  undertook  his  work  in  Egypt,  these  scholars  were  in  intimate 
friendship  and  close  relations  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Wilbour’s  life.  Mr. 
Wilbour  owned  his  own  dahabiyeh  on  the  Nile,  and  spent  all  his  winters  in 
Egypt  until  the  year  before  his  death.  His  opportunities  as  a collector  were 
thus  naturally  great,  and  these  were  assisted  by  his  scholarship,  and  by  his 
intimate  relations  with  the  inner  circles  of  Egyptology. 

The  Wilbour  Egyptian  collection  includes  several  interesting  oil  paintings 
and  watercolors  of  Egyptian  ruins  and  scenery,  and  among  the  artists  here 
represented  are  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Henry  Bacon  and  G.  Clairin.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a summary  list  of  the  collection:  stone  sculpture;  heads,  statuettes, 
bas-reliefs  and  statuary  fragments  of  various  Egyptian  periods,  67  pieces; 
alabaster  and  other  stone  vases,  41  pieces;  miscellaneous  Egyptian  stone  carv- 
ings, 39  pieces;  stone  heads  and  statuettes  of  the  Greco-Roman  period,  21 
pieces;  slabs  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  steles,  14  pieces;  slabs  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  5 pieces;  Greco-Roman  steles,  3;  offering  tables  of  Egyptian 
style,  Roman  period,  2;  bronze  and  copper,  including  deities,  weapons,  utensils, 
implements,  tools,  vessels  and  miscellaneous  objects,  173  pieces;  glass  vessels, 
mainly  of  the  Greco-Roman  period,  31;  wood  carvings,  including  statuettes, 
deities,  utensils,  scribes’  palettes  and  miscellaneous  articles,  64  pieces;  pottery, 
55  pieces;  terracottas,  statues,  heads,  animals,  lamps,  etc.,  mainly  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  period,  99  pieces;  faience  funerary  figurines,  49  pieces;  blue  enamel 
faience  vessels,  tiles  and  tile  fragments,  61  pieces;  amulets  of  faience,  82  pieces 
and  lots;  faience  seals  and  stamps,  2 lots;  beads  and  pendants,  mainly  faience 
and  glass,  11  lots;  necklaces,  mainly  glass  and  enamel,  44;  faience  finger- rings 
and  seals  of  finger-rings,  2 lots;  stone  amulets,  85  pieces;  small  objects  of 
jewelry  and  small  gold  amulets,  13  pieces;  scarabs,  148;  terracotta  moulds  for 
scarabs  and  amulets,  399  pieces;  textiles,  5 pieces  (two  very  large);  miscel- 
laneous hieratic  inscriptions  on  wood,  plaster  and  stone,  16  pieces;  large  framed 
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papyrus  with  hieratic  inscription,  1;  miscellaneous  antiquities,  such  as  baskets, 
sandals,  leather  strap,  and  objects  of  ivory  and  bone,  10  pieces;  fragments  of 
stone  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  cartouches,  112;  ostraka,  that  is  demotic 
inscriptions  on  potsherds,  294;  coins,  146. 

Among  the  pieces  in  the  collection  to  be  especially  signallized  are  a statuette 
of  a daughter  of  King  Amenophis  IV  of  the  18th  dynasty  (1375-1358  B.C.), 
the  celebrated  so-called  heretic  king,  generally  known  as  Kuenaten;  several 
excellent  heads  of  the  dynastic  period,  and  other  heads  of  the  Greco-Egyptian 
period,  which  are  excellent  works  of  Greek  art.  The  collection  of  bronze  and 
copper,  of  remarkable  quality  and  excellence,  includes  a mutilated  bronze  Osiris 
of  colossal  dimensions  from  the  standpoint  of  Egyptian  antiquarians,  being 
thirty-three  inches  high.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rarity  of  its  dimensions, 
L it  may  be  said  that  a bronze  Osiris,  sixteen  inches  high  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
is  an  extremely  rare  piece  as  regards  size.  A bronze  ceremonial  sickle,  and  a 
ceremonial  battle  axe  are  unique  pieces,  and  a bronze  sauce-pan  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  period  resembles  those  in  the  Naples  collection  from  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  pottery  series  also  has  exceptional  value,  and  includes  sev- 
eral unique  specimens.  The  collection  of  ancient  moulds  for  the  manufacture 
of  terracotta  scarabs  and  amulets  is  of  great  size  and  exceptional  importance. 
Among  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  one  recording  the  expedition  of  a Greek  mili- 
tary officer  who  had  been  commissioned  by  King  Pyrrhus  of  Macedonia  to 
obtain  the  elephants  which  were  employed  by  this  king  in  his  Italian  campaigns 
against  Rome.  This  inscription  has  been  published  by  the  German  historian 
Curtius,  and  is  celebrated  among  scholars  as  an  historic  record.  The  collection 
of  ostraka  (demotic  inscriptions  on  pottery),  and  of  other  inscriptions  is  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  the  collector  as  the  greatest  American  hieroglyphic  scholar 
of  his  day,  and  Mr.  Wilbour  had  few  rivals  among  the  hieroglyphic  scholars  of 
Europe. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March:  17th  century  Scandinavian  table,  from  Mr.  Wil- 

liam A.  Brown;  17th  century  crewel  work  set  for  bedstead,  from  Mr.  George  D. 
Pratt;  wood  carving  “The  Chess  Players”  by  Axel  Petersson,  from  Mr.  William 
A.  Putnam;  landscape  by  George  Inness  “A  Summer  Morning,”  from  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Gibb;  18th  Dynasty  Egyptian  scarab,  in  modern  gold  set- 
j ting,  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair  McKelway;  brass  brazier,  from  Mrs.  A.  Augustus 
Healy;  four  wrought  iron  candlesticks,  modelled  after  old  Spanish  specimens, 
from  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Crittenden;  the  Wilbour  Egyptian  collection,  from  the 
I heirs  of  Mrs.  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour  (see  note  preceding  this  list).  Purchases 
j have  been  made  for  the  Department  as  follows:  wood  carving  “The  Village 
Trial,”  by  Axel  Petersson,  Museum  Collection  Fund,  1915;  oil  painting  by 
I Anshelm  Schultzberg,  “Winter  Sunset  in  the  Forest,”  Loeser  Art  Fund;  five 
t watercolors  by  Paul  Dougherty:  “Cedar  Grove  by  the  Sea,”  “Kowoon,”  “Mirror 
j Lake,”  “Misty  Afternoon  Point  Lobos,”  “Long  Surf,”  Museum  Collection  Fund, 
j 1916,  and  Loeser  Art  Fund;  Portrait  of  a Young  Woman,  by  George  De  Forest 
Brush,  J.  B.  Woodward  Memorial  Fund;  Portrait  of  John  Watts,  Sr.,  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  De  Silver  Fund;  early  American  chair,  about  1700,  Batterman 
* Fund;  interior  panelling  of  two  rooms  of  the  Bidwell  house,  Hartford,  Conn.; 

Smith  Memorial  Fund;  interior  panelling,  mantelpieces,  staircase,  doors  and 
i windows  of  the  Sewall  Manor,  Secretary,  Md.,  dating  about  1700.  The  follow- 
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ing  loans  have  been  received:  twenty-two  watercolors  by  Winslow  Homer,  from 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Homer;  one  watercolor  by  Winslow  Homer,  from  Mr.  Harold 
Somers;  “The  Old  Roadway,”  landscape  by  George  Inness,  from  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society;  “Approach  to  an  Old  Farm,”  landscape  by  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  from  Mr.  William  Hamlin  Childs.  The  following  loans  were  received 
in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  early  American  art:  one  hundred  and  forty- 

two  paintings  and  pastels;  fifty-two  miniatures;  thirteen  sketches,  engravings, 
watercolors  and  mezzotints;  five  embroidery  pictures  in  frames;  six  pieces  of 
furniture  and  seventeen  decorative  pieces  of  silver,  brass,  pewter,  glass  and 
china. 

The  East  Indian  carvings  now  being  installed  in  the  Department  of  Ethnology 
bring  the  present  war  very  close  to  us.  These  carvings  from  an  East  Indian 
temple  are  part  of  a shipment  of  approximately  sixty  tons  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Museum,  which  were  purchased  in  British  East  India  more  than 
three  years  ago.  Subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  Curator,  the  carv- 
ings were  loaded  on  a German  freighter  and  were  en  route  to  this  country 
when  war  was  declared.  While  in  the  Red  Sea  she  was  captured  by  a British 
war-ship  and  ordered  back  to  Bombay,  where  the  shipment  was  held  until 
released  by  order  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  the  carvings  reach- 
ing the  Museum  just  two  years  after  their  original  departure  from  Bombay. 

Early  this  month  Mr.  George  P.  Engelhardt,  Curator  of  Invertebrates,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Doll,  Curator  of  Lepidoptera,  left  Brooklyn  for  an  expedition  to  the 
plateau  regions  of  southwestern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona.  The  objects  of 
the  field  work  will  be  general,  though  particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
lepidoptera,  small  mammals  and  reptiles.  The  expedition,  which  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  B.  Preston  Clark,  of  Boston,  will  remain  in 
the  field  approximately  four  months. 

A shipment  of  skins  and  skulls  of  pronghorn  antelopes  received  recently 
from  Lower  California,  Mexico,  will  enable  the  Museum  to  complete  the  large 
Desert  Life  Group  in  the  near  future. 


Gifts  of  natural  history  specimens  have  been  received  from  the  Prospect 
Park  Zoo,  and  from  several  friends  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Curator  of  Natural  Science,  lectured  upon  the  Museum’s 
field  work  in  the  Far  South  before  1,300  members  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League, 
in  Sing  Sing  Prison,  on  March  12.  On  March  21  he  addressed  1,800  school 
children  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  upon  Bird  Life,  and  on  April  13  his  lecture 
on  “Penguins,  and  Other  Antarctic  Birds”  formed  part  of  the  official  celebra- 
tion of  State  Bird  Day  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Print  Department  has  received  the  gift  of  a number  of  Japanese 
Prints  from  three  of  its  trustees,  A.  Augustus  Healy,  Edward  C.  Blum,  and 
William  H.  Putman.  These  together  with  those  acquired  and  exhibited  a year 
or  more  ago  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Print  Galleries. 

The  collection  of  prints  belonging  to  the  late  Henry  L.  Quick  which  has 
been  in  the  Museum  almost  continuously  since  1908  has  been  sold  and  removed 
from  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Quick’s  heirs. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  has  presented  to  the  Print  Department 
the  etching  by  Mary  Cassatt  “Girl  Seated”  which  won  the  Helen  Foster  Barnett 
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prize  for  the  best  etching  shown  at  the  recent  exhibit  of  the  Society  held  in  the 
Museum  Print  Galleries. 

Mr.  Sears  Gallagher,  the  Boston  etcher,  has  donated  to  the  Print  Depart- 
ment his  etching  “New  York  Harbor.” 

The  New  York  Library  Club  held  its  January  meeting  in  the  lecture  room 
on  January  11th,  Miss  Hutchinson  presiding,  and  297  being  present.  The  topic 
under  consideration  was  “The  Art  Library  and  the  Designer”  and  a group  of 
speakers  representing  the  library,  the  museum,  the  art  school  and  the  designer 
brought  out  different  phases  of  the  subject.  Many  librarians  feel  that  the  use 
of  art  books  by  students  and  designers  is  too  often  a short  cut  to  cover  in- 
sufficient mental  and  technical  training.  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  too  deep 
to  be  remedied  by  any  one  group  of  reformers.  The  skimming  of  a subject, 
the  short  courses  where  long  ones  only  could  possibly  avail  are  too  typical  of 
American  methods  and  educational  standards  to  be  overcome  by  other  than  a 
national  change  of  view  point.  In  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  designer,  the 
art  school  is  much  more  directly  responsible  for  the  results  than  the  library 
whose  influence  can  at  best  be  only  indirect,  but  it  is  at  least  a step  forward 
that  the  librarians  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a responsibility 
to  the  community  in  the  use  to  which  their  books  are  put  and  that  they  should 
do  their  little  part  toward  creating  a higher  and  more  serious  standard  of  work. 

The  Library  has  added  to  its  shelves  a number  of  volumes  on  Early  Ameri- 
can Art,  including  the  crafts;  among  these  are  “The  American  Art  Review,” 
vols.  1 and  2;  “The  American  Art  Union,”  Bulletin,  1849;  Benjamin’s  “Art  in 
American”;  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  “America  Church  Silver”;  Curtis’s 
“Early  Silver  of  Connecticut  and  its  Makers”;  “History  of  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  the  First  President  of 
the  United  States,”  ed.  by  C.  W.  Bowen;  Lester’s  “Artists  of  America”; 
Osgood’s  “Thomas  Crawford  and  Art  in  America”;  and  Sheldon’s  “American 
Painters.” 

Through  the  generosity  of  S.  1\  Avery,  jr.,  the  Library  has  added  to  its 
collection  a considerable  number  of  books  on  Japanese  Art.  These  include 
Audsley’s  “Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Art  Works  in  Japanese  Lacquer  ...  of  the 
Collection  of  J.  S.  Bowes”;  Concler’s  “Floral  Art  of  Japan”;  Cutler’s  “Grammar 
of  Japanese  Ornament”;  Jacob  and  Hendley’s  “Jeypore  Enamels”;  and  a com- 
plete set  of  the  “Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Japan  Society  of  London.” 

Other  recent  accessions  to  the  Library  are  the  following  books: 

Arnold’s  “Stained  Glass”;  Blatchley  & Leng’s  “Rhynchophora  or  Weevils 
of  North  Eastern  America”;  Galt’s  “Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West”; 
Hamlin’s  “History  of  Ornament”;  Hind’s  “Hercules  Brabazon  B,rabazon”; 
Kephart’s  “Book  of  Camping  and  Woodcraft”;  Kunz’s  “Ivory  and  the  Elephant”; 
Miyamori’s  “Tales  from  Old  Japanese  Dramas”;  Morgan’s  “Critique  of  the 
Theory  of  Evolution”;  Moyoshu’s  “Designs  for  Textiles  and  Surface  Decora- 
tion”, 2 v.;  Osborn’s  “Evolution  of  Mammalian  Molar  Teeth”;  Palladio’s  “Archi- 
tecture”; “Revista  d’Arte,”  8 v. ; Robie’s  “Historic  Styles  in  Furniture”;  Siren’s 
“Descriptive  Catalogue  of  . . . the  Jarves  Collection  belonging  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity,” and  his  “Leonardo  da  Vinci”;  and  Southard’s  “Trout  Fly-Fishing  in 
America.” 
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IPHIGENIA  I N TAURIS— FIRST  ACT 

Model  by  J.  MONROE  HEWLETT,  CHARLES  BASING  and  A.  T.  HEWLETT 


Scenery  and  Stage  Decoration 

THE  exhibition  held  during  the  month  of  May  at  the 
Museum,  of  models  of  stage  settings,  designs,  and 
drawings  illustrating  the  scenic  art  of  the  theatre,  marks  an 
interesting  and  important  advance  into  a field  of  art,  with 
which  heretofore  the  educational  institution  of  this  country 
have  been  too  little  concerned.  During  the  past  hundred 
years  the  art  of  scene  painting  has  held  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  a position  somewhere  between  those  of  the  mural 
painter  and  the  sign  painter,  and  but  little  above  the  latter, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury this  art  was  so  highly  developed  by  many  of  its  practi- 
tioners in  Italy  and  France  as  to  result  in  productions  fairly 
rivaling  in  interest,  originality,  and  technique,  the  best  work 
of  the  mural  painters  and  decorators  of  the  same  period. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  devel- 
opment of  scenic  art  in  this  country  consisted  for  the  most 
part  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  deceptive  realism  of  the 
scenes  portrayed  upon  the  stage,  and  the  work  of  the  scene 
painter  deteriorated  in  decorative  sentiment  even  when  show- 
ing technical  proficiency.  So,  in  spite  of  all  the  ugliness  and 
crudity  for  which  the  developments  of  the  past  fifteen  years 
are  responsible,  the  present  period  marks  the  beginning  in 
modern  times  of  the  conception  of  a stage  setting  as  a sympa- 
thetic, decorative,  and  suggestive  accompaniment  to  the 
action  of  the  play,  as  opposed  to  vain  striving  after  deceptive 
realism.  To  speak  of  this  tendency  as  “modern”  or  “revo- 
lutionary” is  misleading.  It  should  properly  be  regarded 
rather  as  a revival  of  the  classic  point  of  view — the  only  point 
of  view  which  makes  possible  the  development  of  scenic 
design  as  a dignified,  imaginative,  and  splendid  branch  of 
decorative  art. 
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Mode!  by  MARIO  SALA,  Milan,  Italy 


PHARAOH'S  PRISON 


Model  by  GATES  and  MORANGE 

In  considering  an  exhibition  such  as  this,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a scenic  model  is  properly  nothing  more 
than  a sketch  in  which  the  successive  planes  which  are  to 
compose  the  finished  setting  are  placed  in  their  proper  pro- 
jection according  to  the  scale  of  the  picture.  It  is  in  no  sense 


Model  by  HOMER  F.  EMENS 
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Model  by  WALTER  M.  HARVEY 


SALVATION  NELL — STREET  SCENE 
Model  by  ERNEST  GROS 


itself  a finished  work  of  art.  A misunderstanding  of  this 
point,  either  on  the  part  of  the  designer  or  the  observer  is 
destructive  of  the  basic  idea  of  a small  scale  model,  which 
should  be  a study  of  the  composition  in  its  larger  aspects, 
freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  disturbing  effect  of  unim- 
portant detail. 

Among  the  interesting  exhibits  at  present  under  con- 
sideration are  the  four  scenes  designed  for  the  recent  produc- 
tion of  the  “Canterbury  Pilgrims’’  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  by  Homer  E.  Emens,  particularly  that  show- 
ing the  west  front  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Although  em- 
bodying a considerable  amount  of  small  detail,  this  achieves 
a fine  simplicity  of  composition  owing  to  the  simple  rectan- 
gular form  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cathedral  facade  with 
its  rich  spot  of  color  in  the  center  doorway,  which,  if  we 
imagine  the  stage  occupied  by  a group  of  brightly  costumed 
figures,  serves  to  enhance  the  color  interest  near  the  center 
of  the  stage,  and  by  contrast  reduces  the  great  surface  of 
richly  sculptured  architecture  to  an  agreeably  subdued  tex- 
ture, making  in  every  sense  a splendid  background  for  dra- 
matic action.  In  this  set  the  use  of  the  canopy  across  the 
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entire  back  of  the  proscenium  arch  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  sky  or  foliage  borders,  and  furnishes  an  effective  framing 
for  the  upper  edge  of  the  picture. 

The  two  little  models,  “The  Pyramids”  and  “Pharaoh’s 
Prison,”  by  Gates  & Morange,  are  fine  illustrations  of  im- 
pressive composition,  and,  minute  in  scale  as  these  models 
are,  they  have  a dignity  which  few  of  the  exhibits  approach. 

The  “Salvation  Nell  Street  Scene”  by  Ernest  Gros  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  example  of  the  simplicity  of  effect 
that  can  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  complicated 
detail  arranged  in  sufficiently  simple  masses. 

The  model  for  “Gioconda,”  by  Mario  Sala  of  Milan,  is 
full  of  poetic  feeling;  the  “Willow  Tree,”  by  the  Siedle  Stu- 
dios, is  delightful  in  composition  and  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
color  effects,  and  the  “Babylonian  Scene,”  by  John  Young, 
is  distinguished  by  a vigorous  use  of  color  which  would,  how- 
ever, have  gained  in  effect  by  greater  concentration  of  the 
more  brilliant  parts.  The  representations  of  work  of  more 
“modernist”  tendencies  are  for  the  most  part  too  slight  in 
their  indication  of  the  intended  treatment  to  discuss  ade- 
quately. Among  these,  the  first  act  of  “Tannhauser,”  by 
Rollo  Peters,  gives  an  impression  of  fine  archaic  simplicity. 


BABYLONIAN  SCENE 
Model  by  JOHN  YOUNG 
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There  is  a prevalent  notion  that  crudity  of  representa- 
tion contributes  to  simplicity  and  strength  in  art.  Two 
exhibits  which  should  prove  valuable  in  refuting  this  exceed- 
ingly harmful  error  are  the  “Model  for  a Pantomime,”  de- 
signed by  Howard  Greenley,  and  Edward  Dulac’s  highly 
conventionalized  masks.  In  these  the  delineation,  although 
exceedingly  simple  in  character,  is  of  the  utmost  delicacy 


TANNHAUSER— FIRST  ACT 
Model  by  ROLLO  PETERS 

and  refinement,  simplification  by  elimination  instead  of  by 
approximation. 

These  are  days  of  rapidly  succeeding  changes  in  tastes 
and  styles  in  stage  settings  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Real- 
ism, symbolism,  impressionism,  crudity,  refinement,  melo- 
dramatic quality,  vulgarity,  heroics  and  mock  heroics,  cari- 
cature, and  exaggeration  of  every  description — all  have  their 
uses  in  this  connection,  but  there  is  a painful  lack  of  any 
wide-spread  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  harmony  as 
between  a dramatic  production  and  its  setting.  The  Mu- 
seums can  surely  do  nothing  more  useful  than  to  aid  in 
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establishing  such  criteria  of  taste  in  these  matters  as  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  art  of  the  Theatre  more  closely  into 
touch  with  the  development  of  the  other  branches  of  decora- 
tive art  by  emphasizing  in  every  possible  way  its  claims  to 
consideration  as  the  most  valuable  experimental  field  for  the 
evolution  of  decorative  design.  J.  M.  H. 


SCENE  FOR  A NURSERY 
Sketch  by  ROBERT  LAWSON 


The  Relation  Between  Actor  and  Setting 

THE  theatre  like  everything  else,  as  we  are  well  aware, 
is  quite  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

In  its  earliest  stage,  so  much  was  it  considered  an  “as- 
sumption” that  only  men  took  part,  interpreting  feminine 
roles  as  well  as  their  own. 

Any  of  you  who  happened  to  have  attended  the  series 
of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  drama  given  by  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  in  the  season  of  1910  and  1911,  at  what  was  then 
the  New  Theatre,  will  remember  the  play  called  “Noah” 
which  was  taken  from  I don’t  know  which  early  century,  in 
which  the  men  took  the  parts  of  Noah’s  wife  and  the  sons’ 
wives  and  the  animals.  The  setting  was  the  traveling  wagon 
arranged  with  a curtain  to  suggest  the  ark  at  necessary  mo- 
ments in  the  action.  The  thunder  accompanying  an  imagin- 
ary flood  was  produced  right  on  the  scene  by  rattling  a barrel 
containing  some  stones.  The  speaking  of  lines  was,  of 
course,  stilled  and  the  action  was  suited  to  the  word,  thereby 
proving  one’s  calling  as  an  actor. 

A little  later  when  the  stage  had  come  into  use  the  nec- 
essary or  available  settings  suggesting  the  various  scenes  of 
action  of  the  play,  were  arranged  alongside  each  other  on  the 
open  stage  and  the  action  led  from  one  scene  or  locality  into 
another  before  your  very  eyes.  The  acting  was  what  we  now 
dignify  by  the  term  “ranting.”  The  acting  and  settings 
were  all  in  the  nature  of  an  assumption  upon  which  of  neces- 
sity the  imagination  of  the  audience  was  forced  into  play. 
Everything  on  the  stage  was  unreal,  and  in  that  sense  the 
direct  opposite  to  life. 

Since  then  has  come  the  more  recent  development  of 
naturalism  in  the  theatre.  Everything  is  obviously  real — 
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and  non-distinguishable  from  life.  Men  play  men’s  roles; 
women  play  women’s  roles;  children  play  children’s  roles; 
babies  play  babies’  roles.  A kitten  gets  up  from  his  place 
before  the  fire  at  a given  moment;  stretches  at  a given  mo- 
ment, departs  just  like  your  or  my  kitten  at  home.  Acting  is 
typical.  Nothing  is  permissible  but  what  happens  in  “real 
life.”  The  nature  of  it  all  is  deception  as  differentiated  from 
the  previous  one  of  assumption. 

Then  comes  the  modern  period  in  which  the  drama  is  an 
artistic  convention,  sacred  to  the  realm  of  the  imagination, 
where  it  becomes  again  an  assumption,  not  isolated,  a thing 
apart  from  living  but  stimulating  to  life. 

The  question  in  the  theatre  is  no  longer  how  it  shall  be 
apart  from  living,  nor  that  it  shall  be  indistinguishable  from 
actual  life,  but  that  it  shall  make  us  think,  feel,  sympathize, 
fly,  learn,  be  stirred,  inspired.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  set- 
tings must  become  part  of  the  influence  of  the  theatre.  They 
can  no  longer  be  neglected. 

They  must  not  be  detrimental.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  settings  can  detract  from  the  drama. 

A setting  can  be  so  obviously  crude  in  color  and  con- 
struction and  flat  in  dimension  and  I have  often  seen  it  and 

i 

have  had  to  act  within  it,  that  it  actually  offends  the  eye  of  the 
onlooker.  Needless  to  say  the  jar  to  the  senses  uncon- 
sciously and  deservedly  affects  the  man  out  front  and  gives 
him  the  attitude  of — He  must  be  “shown.”  This,  of  course, 
rebounds  to  the  actor  and  in  truth  it  does  become  harder  for 
the  actor  to  “show”  him. 

Then,  settings  can  be  and  are  so  natural  that,  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  is  being  constantly  diverted  from  the 
action,  as  each  property  in  turn  is  brought  into  use — in  the 
marvel  of  how  very  natural  that  is,  and  how  ever  did  they  get 
that. 

Then  the  background  can  be  so  spotty  and  cut  up  that 
the  action  of  the  figures  are  blurred  and  confused  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  patterned  setting. 
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Then  the  background  can  be  so  neutral  and  blended  with 
the  foreground  that  in  the  foreshortening  that  necessarily 
takes  place,  nothing  retains  any  definition — all  is  blurred  and 
lost. 

Then  a form  of  architecture — by  that,  I mean  the  struc- 
tural plan  and  dimension — I say  an  architecture  is  used  which 
expresses  nothing  in  common  with  the  play  essence.  A low 
cramped  architecture  is  made  to  house,  let  us  say  a spiritual 
and  mental  poise,  the  very  breath  of  life  of  which  is  air,  space, 
line,  and  form.  The  oppression  of  the  confining  ceiling, 
walls,  and  things,  are  in  constant  strife  with  the  bigger  thing 
projected  by  the  actor  in  a big  role,  so  that  one  third  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  disparagement. 

Then  the  lighting  is  so  arranged,  that  feet  are  featured, 
and  faces  become  hard  white  immobile  masks  through  which 
the  light  of  human  expression  could  not  possibly  penetrate. 

Of  course  you  might  argue  that  you  saw  Duse  under  im- 
possible settings,  or  Wullner  with  no  settings  at  all.  But 
how  many  Duses  are  there?  And  it  is  nevertheless  an  open 
question,  whether  setting  exercising  perfectly  its  function  to 
the  action  and  the  actor  would  have  detracted  from  the  effect, 
or  lessened  the  facility  of  projection  in  Duse,  or  the  drama 
to  its  audience.  What  then,  you  ask,  is  the  proper  codrdina- 
tion  between  setting  and  action.  In  general,  it  is  this — The 
setting  should  express  the  conditions  and  general  atmosphere 
of  what  has  gone  before,  up  to  the  point  where  the  drama  be- 
gins, and  each  subsequent  scene  must  express  those  changes 
of  atmosphere  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
act  and  also  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  acts. 

The  setting  must  preserve  the  surprises  of  the  action. 
It  should  not  foreshadow  the  coming  action  in  lighting  or 
special  arrangement  of  properties,  except  inasmuch  as  that 
in  and  of  itself  a foreshadowing  is  discerned,  is  felt.  The  ex- 
ceptions here  are  by  special  form  license  in  the  one  act  play, 
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in  some  poetic  fantasie,  or  in  early  Greek  dramas  where 
fatalism  and  pathetic  fallacy  are  always  permissible. 

The  setting  should  literally  throw  out  the  action  more 
clearly.  F or  example,  in  adopting  a plain  ground  in  the  case 
of  figured  costumes  in  the  costume  play,  or  muffled  contrasty 
back  tones  for  non-figured  foregrounds. 

It  should  vibrate  toward  the  focal  point  of  action,  by 
absorbing  temporary  non-essentials  through  line  tone  and 
lighting.  Like  beautiful  dress,  it  should  reveal  and  con- 
ceal. 

Finally,  it  should  create  a zone  stratum  of  graded  light, 
finally  blending  to  upper  and  lower  degrees,  which  shall  cover 
specifically  in  space,  that  in  which  head  and  torso  move  in 
sitting  and  standing  positions,  so  that  the  dimmable  sources 
of  expression  shall  be  helped  to  stand  out  and  so  “get  over” 
more  potently.  You  have  seen  smoke  rise  in  a stratum  in  a 
room  wdiere  no  one  is  moving  about,  that  envelopes  you  at  a 
certain  height.  Well,  I mean  just  such  a stratum  of  light 
only  subtly  blended  with  lesser  light  down  to  the  floor  and 
up  to  the  ceiling. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  emerged  fortunately 
into  this  new  form  of  setting.  They  have  been  made  to  con- 
tribute very  sensibly,  in  fantasies.  Take  for  example  Sumib 
run.  The  setting  was  not  only  in  keeping  in  line  and  color,, 
but  also  in  dimension.  The  non-use  of  speech,  which  was; 
the  elimination  of  one  element  of  the  actor’s  expressing  di- 
mensions was  supported  by  the  elimination  of  depth  in  the 
setting  dimension,  thereby  creating  poster  action  in  poster 
setting,  a convention  quite  perfect  of  its  kind. 

In  poetic  settings  have  contributed.  I quote  as  exam- 
ple The  Miracle.  Here  we  have  a great  central  orbit  upon 
which  a ray  of  essential  light  falls,  transforming  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin  into  the  Mary.  All  who  approach  the  charmed 
orb  are  helped,  saved,  healed.  The  symbolism  is  attained 
here  chiefly  through  setting. 

Other  poetic  dramas  and  fantasies  have  been  worked 
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out  very  effectively  and  beautifully,  but  little  has  been  done 
with  this  idea  of  suggestion,  in  the  realistic  drama.  A basis 
for  experimenting,  and  I put  this  tentatively,  would  be  in 
architectural  structure  and  in  lighting.  To  apply  this  prac- 
tically—Let  us  take  Zangwill’s  Children  of  the  Ghetto.  I 
have  never  seen  it  played  so  I do  not  know  how  it  was  done. 
At  any  rate,  to  apply  our  principle.  The  point  is  not  so 
much — is  it  a Ghetto  or  not  a Ghetto?  Is  it  in  New  York 
or  is  it  in  London?  The  play  bears  upon  that.  But  what 
is  important  to  the  understanding  of  the  various  psychologies 
of  the  characters  and  to  follow  the  action,  is  putting  over  the 
fact  that  living  here  is  a mere  existence,  in  a noisy,  smelly, 
crooked,  dwarfed  little  passageway.  The  architectural  plan 
of  this  setting,  I should  say,  would  be  cut  up  zig  zag,  low, 
close  windows,  doors,  halls  everywhere,  for  prying  eyes  and 
ears.  Then  lighting  must  tone  it,  dingy,  stifled,  poor.  Just 
a wash  of  color  against  which  the  characters  move  distinctly. 

Another  example  for  an  application  of  a different 
nature.  Take  the  Poor  Little  Bich  Girl  of  Eleanor  Gates. 
Take  the  home  of  the  child,  an  expensive  place,  cheerless,  fire- 
proof, burglarproof,  sunshine  proof  prison  of  which  the  little 
girl’s  tutors  are  the  sentinels.  A tall  grated  double  barred 
cage  against  which  the  little  bird  vainly  flutters,  beats  its 
wings,  flutters  until  it  well  nigh  droops  of  weariness  and 
confinement.  Architecturally  lay  out  what  in  dim  light  is  a 
prison,  in  full  light  this  child’s  home.  Lighting  to  suggest 
prison  until  guests  come.  When  they  arrive  the  hard,  tight, 
unresponsive,  unilluminating  glitter.  That  setting  should 
be  the  essence  of  homes  not  made  for  children,  the  world  over. 
That  it  is  in  New  York  is  a detail,  and  the  exact  proportions 
of  the  home  are  non-existent  probably,  non-produceable  in 
life. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  uses  the  actor  can  make  of  his 
settings.  There  is  the  pictorial,  the  imaginative  and  the 
dramatic.  For  pictorial  advantage  and  use,  I know  of  no 
more  striking  example  than  the  aforementioned  Sumurun. 
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The  distribution  of  masses  in  the  setting  of  the  opening  scene 
was  such  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  slave  leaning  out 
the  window  was  decided  on  your  left  for  balance,  thereby 
creating  a picture,  the  seeing  of  which  caused  a slight  thrill 
of  the  house,  she  stands  with  the  stillness  of  a statue  that 
springs  into  life  in  molten  bronze,  poses,  upon  the  advent  of 
the  old  Sheik,  before  the  dark  blue  denim  curtains  of  her 
house  as  background.  The  settings  and  characters  lent 
themselves  to  pictorial  development  so  especially  that  there 
was  not  a moment  as  the  play  advanced  which,  if  arrested, 
would  not  have  made  a beautiful  striking  picture. 

F or  imaginative  use,  take  Prunella,  in  the  last  act  where 
she  returns  weeping.  Why  not  weep  at  the  fountain,  rivers 
of  sorrow,  leaning  for  support  against  sturdy  constancy, 
love. 

For  dramatic  use  of  setting,  there  is  a striking  example 
in  Little  Eyolf.  The  only  link  between  husband  and  wife 
is  the  child.  Attracted  by  the  screams  of  the  people,  the 
mother  rushes  to  the  door,  and  looks  on  helplessly  at  the  dis- 
aster. Instead  of  pacing  the  room,  tearing  her  hair  in 
despair,  after  it  is  all  over,  she  stays  at  the  door  where  every 
line  is  straight  and  substantial,  and  crumples  into  nothing- 
ness with  the  threshold  between.  If  she  had  fallen  in  the 
room  which  was  in  disorder,  by  a turned  over  chair,  etc.,  she 
would  not  have  dramatically  crumpled.  Also  the  symbolism 
of  the  threshold  between  husband  and  wife  now  that  the  link 
is  gone,  and  she  being  on  the  outside,  is  significant. 

Finally,  let  me  add  a few  words  as  to  how  settings  can 
help  the  actor. 

Appropriate  settings  suggestive  of  the  atmosphere  lift 
the  actor  into  character  without  the  preliminary  encounter 
of  vibrations.  It  is  like  beginning  to  play  the  piano  with 
-cold  hands.  You  don’t  really  play  until  they  are  warm  and 
relaxed  so  that  you  may  use  them.  Or,  like  waking  up  each 
morning  in  a different  environment  not  of  your  own  making. 
It  literally  takes  time  to  adjust. 
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Secondly,  appropriate  settings  suggest  to  the  actor  new 
and  further  developments  of  his  character.  For  imagina- 
tive use  of  setting  take  the  bedroom  scene  of  the  old  Sheik. 
The  stealing  out  of  the  bed,  from  behind  the  deep  long  re- 
cesses of  the  overhang,  suggested  the  long  high  knee  and  arm 
motion  of  that  memorable  scene.  The  movement  was  full  of 
the  deception,  stealth,  conspiracy,  that  that  silent  guard  of 
long  white  folds  might  tell  through  motion.  You  can  read- 
ily see  how  that  would  never  have  suggested  itself  in  an 
ordinary  four  poster. 

I hope  that  I have  conveyed  to  you  the  close  relation- 
ship between  settings  and  actor  and  that,  knowing  some 
of  the  relations,  you  have  some  sympathies  with  us. 

M.  deK. 


Art  in  the  Brooklyn  High  Schools 

UCH  interest  has  been  evinced  in  the  exhibition  of 


student  work  trom  the  various  high  schools  of  Brook- 
lyn which  was  exhibited  in  June  in  the  central  section  of  the 
Museum  building.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Museum,  which  is  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  art,  and  to 
educate  the  young,  a cordial  welcome  was  given  to  this  sum- 
mary, this  culling  of  the  fruit  of  the  year’s  endeavor.  The 
opportunity  to  have  their  work  displayed  amid  artistic  sur- 
roundings where  works  of  art  along  similar  and  different 
lines  may  challenge  comparison  or  create  a foil  and  where 
friends  and  interested  fellow-students  may  commend  and 
admire  must  prove  a great  incentive  to  the  young  people  in 
the  classroom.  More  and  more  each  year  the  art  depart- 
ments of  our  high  schools  are  not  so  much  teaching  the  mak- 
ing of  pictures — to  most  students  the  unattainable — as 
endeavoring  to  apply  to  the  beautifying  of  the  daily  lives 
of  their  pupils  the  fundamental  principles  of  art.  The 
pleasure  of  doing  something,  of  producing  something  tan- 
gible is  known  to  every  one  of  us,  and  the  import  of  the 
effort  does  not  stop  with  the  mere  achievement.  Every  per- 
son who  has  ever  made  a scarf,  a lamp-shade,  a bit  of  lace, 
or  a gown,  looks  upon  productions  of  the  same  kind  with  an 
initiated  eye,  a clearer  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  article. 

Several  years  ago  a man  and  a woman  were  standing 
on  the  deck  of  an  in-coming  steamer  watching  the  landing  of 
steerage  passengers  from  a near-by  liner.  The  man  re- 
marked: “What  an  outrage  that  our  Government  should 
permit  all  this  rabble  to  pour  into  our  land,  this  rubbish  and 
scourings  of  Europe!”  A man  near-by  replied:  “Pardon 
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me.  sir,  ten  years  ago  I landed  in  America  in  just  such  a 
crowd  as  this,  and  I am  to-day  returning  a prosperous  man 
from  a visit  to  my  native  land.  You  do  not  see  in  that  crowd 
what  I see,  because  to  me  it  means,  if  properly  handled,  hope 
for  these  people  themselves  and  for  your  country.”  A large 

percentage 
of  the  children  in 
the  Brooklyn 
schools  are  of  for- 
eign birth  or  par- 
entage, some  of 
them,  perhaps, 
even  lately  steer- 
age passengers  on 
some  of  our  liners, 
and  in  many 
homes  the  mothers 
have  been  trained 
in  girlhood  to  use 
the  needle  and  the 
bobbin  in  making 
lace,  c u t-w  ork, 
crewel  embroidery 
and  clothing,  and 
the  fathers  in  some 
instances  have  had 
training  in  the 
crafts.  We  some- 
times make  the 
mistake  of  underestimating  the  immigrant,  who,  poor  and 
illiterate,  and  speaking  a foreign  tongue,  often  brings  with 
him  a vestige  of  his  native  art  which  he  knows  and  under- 
stands, and  which  ought  to  be  made  of  profit  to  himself  and 
to  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Too  often,  alas!  under  the 
stress  of  administering  to  the  needs  of  existence  of  a large 
family  of  children  and  under  the  stultifying  influence  of 
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machine-made  products  the  parents  in  time  lose  their  deftness 
of  touch,  and  the  children  consequently  know  none  of  these 
parental  accomplishments — indeed,  are  oftentimes  unaware 
of  the  power  of  the  parents  to  create  anything  worthy  of  note. 
In  some  of  our  cities  where  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  capabilities  of  this  foreign  population,  the  respect  of  chil- 
dren for  their  parents  has  been  known  visibly  to  increase  on 
having  their  handiwork  commended  and  displayed  by  the 
women  in  charge  of  the  movement.  Though  hard  work  may 
crowd  out  the  creation  of  beautiful  things,  the  parent  in  the 
measure  in  which  he  or  she  misses  these  pleasant  occupations 
hails  with  pride  and  pleasure  evidences  of  talent  or  ability  in  a 
child.  Sometimes  even  the  output  of  woeful  mediocrity  may 
be  displayed  with  much  satisfaction  by  a parent  who  has  no 
high  standards  for  himself.  In  case,  however,  he  is  skilled 
and  trained,  he  may  be  helpful  to  his  child  by  criticising  his 
effort  and  elevating  his  standards  of  workmanship.  Years 
of  toil  and  agonizing  labor  would  never  make  a painter  or 
sculptor  out  of  the  vast  majority  of  children,  and  just  here 
is  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  art  work  in  the  schools.  Every 
girl  likes  to  carry  a pretty  bag,  and  how  much  more  it  means 
to  herself  and  to  the  community  if  she  can  design  and  make 
it!  Every  boy  likes  a box  for  his  pencils  and  his  papers,  it 
may  be  for  his  collars,  and  how  much  more  respect  he  has  for 
himself  if  he  can  create  it  out  of  a log  or  plank.  The  apti- 
tude which  children  sometimes  display  often  comes  out  of  this 
native  art  fostered  by  their  forbears,  some  rusty  skill,  some 
lost  facility,  or  a neglected  talent.  To-day  we  are  seeking 
to  treasure  in  our  Museums  bits  of  native  work  and  hand- 
craft done  by  the  peasant  folk  of  all  lands,  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  people  themselves,  and  to  us  Americans 
whose  traditions  are  so  mixed,  whose  standards  are  so  con- 
fused, and  whose  art  has  been  so  largely  exotic,  these  bits  of 
art  of  a pronounced  and  genuine  flavor  grow  more  precious 
as  they  grow  more  scarce.  How  carefully  we  hoard  them! 
This  movement  in  the  public  schools  places  the  children  in  a 
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position  to  accomplish  the  small  things  within  their  reach, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  widen  their  scope  so  as  to  be  able  in 
the  future  to  brighten  and  gladden  their  own  homes,  make 
and  adorn  their  own  nests,  or,  if  sufficiently  talented,  to  pass 
on  to  the  higher  forms  of  art  expression. 

Looking  at  this  exhibition  as  a whole  we  cannot  but 
recognize  the  Neue-kunst  or  peasant  art  which  seems  to  have 
centered  first  at  Vienna,  and  later  spread  as  a movement 
throughout  Germany.  The  exhibition  of  Austro-Hun- 
garian peasant  art  which  was  shown  three  or  four  years  ago 
in  many  of  our  Museums  showed  the  taste  for  brilliant  colors 
of  the  peasants  of  that  land  where  Magyar  and  Saxon,  Bul- 
garian and  Armenian,  Jew  and  Gipsy,  Croat  and  Serbe, 
Slav  and  German,  are  mixed  rather  than  blended.  The 
German  manifestation  of  this  Neue-kunst  has  less  of  the 
barbaric,  less  of  the  wild  Hungarian  element,  but  is  of  the 
same  general  character.  The  foremost  instructors  of  our 
day  have  been  quick  to  perceive  the  practicability  of  this  art 
which,  having  emanated  from  the  simple  mind  of  the  peasant 
folk,  comes  close  to  nature  and  being  like  all  things  good 
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founded  upon  correct  principles  and  therefore  convincing 
in  its  import,  is  practicable  to  the  student,  and  appealing  to 
the  public.  In  all  normal  courses  this  kind  of  design  is 
taught  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  teacher’s  equipment. 

The  great  work  in  the  New  York  public  schools  received 
fresh  impetus  from  the  visit  to  Germany  of  Dr.  Haney,  Art 
Director,  who  went  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  system  of 
art  and  industrial  training  in  that  country.  In  the  absence 
of  the  great  industrial  schools  for  the  training  of  our  youth, 
schools  which  should  be  dotting  the  map  of  America,  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth,  Dr.  Haney  is  endeavoring  to 
adapt  to  the  training  of  that  vast  army  of  children  contained 
in  Greater  New  York  such  ideas  as  are  of  use  to  us  of  a dif- 
ferent nationality.  His  great  endeavor  is  to  create  a system 
of  training  which  shall  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  student,  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  admit  of  special  appli- 
cation by  different  teachers,  and  to  bring  out  the  latent  ideas 
of  the  child.  In  the  grades  the  children  are  given  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  and  the  use  of  color,  and  when  they  enter 
the  high  school  are  taught  applied  design,  not  on  paper,  but 
on  the  object  to  be  decorated.  Certain  problems  are  posed, 
such  as  hat-pin  holders,  a bag  for  gymnasium  shoes,  a top  for 
a sofa  pillow,  stencil  borders,  bags,  applique  work,  candle  and 
lamp  shades,  book  covers,  hats,  dresses,  trays,  picture  frames, 
leather  work,  fans,  modeling  and  pottery,  and  the  solution 
of  these  problems  is  left  to  the  student.  Designs  are  to  be 
worked  out  for  example  in  units,  surface  patterns,  borders, 
Tepeats,  medallions,  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical,  and  the 
manner  of  their  application  rests  with  the  student ; hence  the 
variety  displayed.  The  simplicity  of  the  first  year’s  work 
advances  to  the  complexity  of  the  fourth  year,  and  all  along 
the  line  we  see  promise.  An  interesting  piece  of  first  year 
work,  a community  luncheon  set,  came  from  the  Bush  wick 
High  School.  The  white  linen  is  moderately  heavy,  and  the 
ornament  consists  of  two  colored  threads,  one  of  lighter  and 
one  of  darker  delft  blue,  with  a bit  of  yellow  silk.  Inside 
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the  hemstitched  border,  substituted  for  four  threads  drawn 
at  regular  intervals,  are  two  light  and  two  dark  blue  threads 
run  in  under  the  warp  or  weft  threads.  The  corners  of  the 
centerpiece  are  defined  by  squares  buttonholed  and  deco- 
rated within  their  confines  by  the  same  four  light  and  dark 
blue  threads,  with  the  squares  of  the  intersections  forming 
the  corners,  filled  in  with  tiny  patterns  of  blue  centered  with 
yellow.  These  square  corners  of  the  centerpiece  indicate  the 
patterns  of  the  doilies  in  three  sizes.  For  good  effect  with 
small  means,  for  maximum  result  with  minimum  effort,  this 
little  set  is  worthy  of  comment.  A small  table  cover  of  wood- 
toned  poplin,  with  border  of  stencil  repeat  pattern,  darned 
in  bright  colored  silks,  showed  a fine  color  sense.  For  girls 
to  feel  that  in  making  garments  or  trimming  hats  or  for 
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boys  to  realize  that  in  shaping  lanterns,  or  constructing 
lamp-shades  they  are  working  out  art  problems,  the  same  in 
kind  though  differing  in  degree  from  great  easel  pictures,  is 
as  illuminating  and  inspiring  as  the  revelation  made  to 
Moliere’s  M.  Jourdain  that  he  had  been  talking  prose  all 
his  life  and  didn’t  know  it.  The  photographs  which  accom- 
pany this  article  speak  for  the  general  merit  of  the  entire 
exhibition.  Many  objects 
along  various  lines  are 
worthy  of  special  mention, 
which  within  our  limits  can- 
not be  vouchsafed  them. 

Individual  taste  would  nat- 
urally play  a pronounced 
part  in  instances  where  sev- 
eral objects  of  the  same  kind 
were  equal  in  technique  and 
in  general  artistic  qualities. 

Again,  persons  might  judge 
according  to  the  query  not 
“What  is  best?”  but  “What 
do  I like  best?” 

Every  person  in  the  com- 
munity who  is  not  a pro- 
ducer is  a consumer,  and 
every  one  is  a consumer  of 
the  products  of  others.  Ob- 
viously, then,  if  the  vast 
army  of  students  who  are 
trained  in  the  schools  to  understand  and  appreciate  beau- 
tiful things — if  not  to  create  them  for  others  and  themselves 
— are  sufficiently  knowing  to  demand  good  products,  then 
the  manufacturers  of  the  present  and  the  future  must  modify 
their  wares  to  accord  with  the  taste  of  the  new  generation. 
It  is  from  the  schools  that  the  manufacturers  must  not  only 
look  for  their  future  consumers,  but  from  that  source  also 
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that  they  must  draw  fresh  workers  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old,  thus  affording  the  boy  or  girl  of  talent  a demand  at  the 
outset  for  his  ability.  It  is  in  the  schools  that  the  soil  of 
art  appreciation  is  prepared  in  which  shall  thrive  the  great 
art  works  created  by  men  of  genius  and  in  which  the  dec- 
orative arts  shall  blossom  and  adorn  our  civilization.  Art 
instruction  in  the  schools,  therefore,  is  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic importance,  a factor  with  which  the  state  has  to  reckon. 
In  view  of  the  terrible  war  abroad  our  country  faces  a grave 
situation  because  through  the  destruction  of  commerce  and 
the  slaughter  of  men  trained  in  the  various  industries,  as  well 
as  the  financial  stringency  in  Europe,  from  which  it  may  take 
the  leading  countries  two  or  more  generations  to  recover, 
America  will  be  obliged  for  a time  to  supply  the  world  with 
products  and  later  on  to  hold  her  own  with  her  fast  over- 
taking competitors — competitors  with  whom  she  formerly 
had  scarcely  even  vied. 

The  task  set  for  itself  by  the  art  department  is  manifold. 
It  seeks  to  train  and  test  all  students,  a small  fraction  of 
whom  may  display  talent  worthy  of  higher  cultivation,  but 
all  of  whom  will  be  esthetically  alive  to  their  surroundings 
and  will  be  able  not  only  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  but  also  to  remedy  defects.  It  places  students 
where  they  may  have  every  outside  advantage  which  can  be 
given,  such  as  lectures,  exhibitions,  loans  for  museums, 
docent  work  in  museums,  and  talks  by  practical  designers. 
Sifting  out  those  of  superior  ability,  it  offers  classes  in  ad- 
vanced design  which  give  special  instruction  upon  which 
they  may  fix  their  attention  for  a year.  Each  high  school 
teacher  is  asked  to  plan  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  particular  community  in  which  the  school  is  situated, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  different  kinds  of  pupils,  the  work 
of  girls  having  a bearing  directly  upon  the  home,  and  that 
of  boys  leaning  toward  metal  work,  wood  construction 
and  mechanics.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  in  his  work,  he  is  taught  to  recognize  that  it  is  prac- 
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ticable  and  marketable.  Endeavor  is  made  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  all  civic  and  private  organizations  which  are 
founded  upon  art,  esthetic  or  applied,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  stimulate  the  students  by  displaying  an  interest  in  their 
endeavors,  by  offering  criticism  of  their  work,  and  prizes 
therefor,  and  giving  employment  to  the  deserving.  By 
means  of  plays,  books,  poster  work,  loan  exhibitions  and 
other  agencies,  attention  is  turned  to  the  backgrounds,  cos- 
tumes and  other  accessories  of  the  stage,  and  a better  under- 
standing induced  of  the  niceties  of  dramatic  art.  School 
buildings  must  not  only  be  good  architecturally,  but  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  advancement  of  the  student’s  life.  They 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  garnished  with  good  pictures,  and 
statues  or  casts  and  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  mural  paint- 
ings. The  last  and  greatest  effort,  the  most  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment, is  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
art  school  in  Greater  New  York  which  shall  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  young  along  all  lines,  affording  them  training  of  a 
practical  nature,  such  as  will  fit  them  for  the  business  of  life 
and  make  them  efficient  workers  in  their  chosen  avocations. 
As  an  outpost  announcing  the  advance  of  the  great  move- 
ment, a scholarship  is  offered  for  one  year  for  the  best  design 
produced  by  a student.  Well  may  the  teachers  of  Brooklyn 
point  to  this  work  and  say  “What  are  you,  the  people  of 
Greater  New  York,  going  to  do  with  this  talent  we  have 
awakened  and  fostered?”  Well  may  the  people  of  every  city 
in  America  in  the  face  of  the  good  done  by  the  faithful  and 
enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers  in  their  midst  ask  themselves 
seriously,  “What  are  we  also  going  to  do  about  it?” 

E.  M.  N. 
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Winckelmann’s  Place  In  Modern  History* 


0 province  of  Germany  is  so  utterly  unknown  to  the 


tourist  as  the  one  surrounding  the  city  of  Berlin.  No 
tourist  leaves  Germany  in  our  times  without  seeing  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Germanic  Empire ; but  what  tourist  thinks  of  mak- 
ing halts  at  any  of  the  surrounding  towns?  The  deepest 
wilds  of  the  Hartz  and  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Tyrol  are 
trodden  ground  for  the  traveller  as  compared  with  the  plains 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  Altmark.  No  province  of  Ger- 
many is  so  utterly  destitute  of  landscape  beauty,  or  of  roman- 
tic impressions  and  poetic  associations.  The  wealth  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  in  these  respects  lies  in  their  conquests  and 
not  in  their  patrimony.  Beyond  its  southern  border  lie  the 
grandeur  of  the  Hartz  and  the  wild  beauties  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  and  beyond  its  northern  border  is  at  least  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean;  here  we  have  a landscape  which  pre- 
sents only  the  monotony  of  the  prairie  without  its  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  and  only  the  monotony  of  the  desert,  without 
its  grandeur  and  without  its  compensating  loneliness. 

The  people  of  this  province  are  as  uninteresting  as  their 
scenery ; they  were  in  older  days  both  dull  and  unthrifty,  and 
still  in  our  own  time  the  Saxon  peasants,  or  the  petty  trades- 
men of  South  Germany  are  infinitely  better  worth  acquaint- 
ance than  their  Prussian  brethren  of  an  equally  humble  rank. 

But  genius  conquers  nature  and  in  the  role  of  Ger- 
many’s greatest  names  its  barren  Altmark  has  not  been  for- 

* Editorial  Note — This  lecture,  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
Nov.  22,  1913,  is  an  appreciation  based  on  the  exhaustive  and  authorita- 
tive German  biography  by  Professor  Carl  Justi,  Das  Leben  Winckel- 
manns.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  work.  The  earliest,  pub- 
lished 1866-1872  (Vogel,  Leipsic),  is  probably  the  best,  as  later  editions 
have  been  slightly  abridged  in  some  portions. 
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gotten.  Of  the  four  first  and  greatest  German  men  of  let- 
ters, Schiller  was  a Suabian;  Goethe  was  a Rhinelander: 
Lessing,  the  greatest  modern  critic  (according  to  Macau 
lay),  was  a Saxon;  and  Winckelmann,  who  taught  these 
three,  not  all  they  knew,  but  who  taught  them  that  without 
which  they  had  known  nothing ; Winckelmann,  the  rediscov- 
erer of  ancient  Greece  and  the  adopted  citizen  of  modern 
Italy — was  a Prussian.  And  the  contrast  between  the  lovely 
scenery  of  his  later  southern  home  and  the  dismal  sand-wastes 
of  his  Prussian  fatherland  is  not  more  striking  than  that 
which  exists  between  Winckelmann  the  modern  Columbus 
of  ancient  art,  President  of  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  and 
Winckelmann  the  miserable  bookworm  drudge,  the  shabby 
school  teacher,  the  starving  tutor,  the  wandering  beggar,  and 
the  cobbler’s  son  of  Stendal. 

It  was  an  English  poet  (Wordsworth)  who  said,  that, 
wherever  the  ship  of  Antiquity  sails  it  will  draw  the  name  of 
Winckelmann  like  a boat  after  it,  and  to  all  of  us  his  name 
is  inseparably  associated  with  ancient  art,  but  this  name  has 
also  great  historical  significance.  Its  significance  for  the 
history  of  modern  culture  can  scarcely  be  over  emphasized. 
In  the  opening  of  the  latest  period  of  modern  history,  when 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte apparently  control  the  history  of  Europe,  they  were  in 
reality  only  one  external  phase  of  a mental  revolution  com- 
mon to  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  the  contemporary  classic  literature  of  Germany. 
Who  will  deny  that  the  poems  of  this  period  have  done  more 
for  humanity  than  its  battles,  that  its  works  of  science  have 
done  more  for  humanity  than  its  diplomacy,  that  its  men  of 
letters  were  its  truest  aristocracy,  and  its  intellectual  giants 
its  most  sovereign  kings?  Now  the  inspiration  of  this  liter- 
ary epoch  was  an  ideal  of  culture  drawn  from  the  study  of 
Greek  antiquity,  and  this  study,  which  can  be  made  rightly 
only  by  the  inclusion  of  Greek  art,  begins  with  Winckel- 
mann. Madame  de  Stael  has  long  since  pointed  out,  in  her 
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book  on  German  literature,  that  Winckelmann’s  great  work, 
“The  History  of  Ancient  Art,”  exerted  an  influence  on  gen- 
eral literature  reaching  far  beyond  the  province  of  art 
criticism;  and  a reference  to  dates  will  indicate,  at  least,  the 
precedence  in  time  of  Winckelmann,  in  relation  to  this 
period.  Of  the  four  leaders  of  this  great  literary  movement, 
Schiller  was  born  in  1759;  Goethe  was  born  in  1749;  Lessing 
was  born  in  1729,  and  Winckelmann  was  born  in  1717. 
When  we  are  concerned  with  great  men  of  whom  we  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  one  is  less  or  greater  than  another,  the  ques- 
tion of  precedence  is  all-important,  because  it  settles  that  of 
influence.  Nor  are  we  obliged  in  this  case  to  rely  simply 
upon  an  inference  which  is  based  on  the  sequence  of  dates. 
We  know  that  Lessing’s  greatest  work,  his  Essay  on 
Laocoon,  which  Lord  Macaulay  pronounced  the  greatest 
critical  work  of  modern  times,  was  inspired  by  Winckel- 
mann’s Essay  on  “The  imitation  of  the  ancient  Greeks,”  that 
it  was  printed  during  his  perusal  of  Winckelmann’s  History 
of  Art,  and  that  it  was  written  to  explain  more  thoroughly 
that  quality  of  repose  in  Greek  art  to  which  Winckelmann 
had  been  the  first  to  call  attention.  During  the  all  important 
period  of  Goethe’s  development,  his  University  career  in 
Leipsic,  we  know  that  his  intimate  personal  friend  and  spir- 
itual guide  was  Oeser,  the  artist  under  whose  roof  and  at 
whose  instigation  Winckelmann  first  put  pen  to  paper  on  an 
art  subject,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  appreciative 
of  his  German  friends. 

I cling  to  this  point  of  the  influence  and  the  precedence 
of  Winckelmann  before  passing  to  the  more  personal  treat- 
ment of  his  biography,  because  it  is  inevitably  the  fate  of 
greatness  to  obscure  itself  by  raising  its  nation  and  its  epoch 
to  the  level  of  its  own  advance.  Since  Germany  stands  as  a 
leader  in  science,  we  forget  that  before  these  men  she  was 
only  superior  to  18th  century  Russia.  Since  it  is  common- 
place to  recognize  Greek  culture  as  the  fountain  of  youth 
and  vigor  for  all  time  after  it,  we  forget,  that,  long  after  the 
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first  of  these  men  appeared,  Voltaire  was  still  declaring  the 
Latin  Aeneid  superior  to  all  the  Greek  authors  put  together, 
and  that  Perrault  was  comparing  the  poems  of  Homer  to  the 
songs  of  the  street  ballad  singers  of  the  Paris  bridges. 

Since  it  is  commonplace  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  great 
Germans  in  admiring  the  beauties  of  Greek  art,  we  forget 
that  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  there  was 
only  one  Englishman,  the  painter  Haydon,  to  defend  the 
sculpture  of  Phidias  from  fashionable  ridicule  and  that  it 
required  the  verdict  of  a Canova  to  rescue  the  Elgin  marbles 
from  fifteen  years’  oblivion  under  lock  and  key  in  a London 
shed. 

And  in  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  great  German 
literary  epoch  to  our  own  time,  we  have  to  appreciate  not 
only  the  step  which  Germany  took  in  advance  of  contempor- 
ary nations,  we  have  to  appreciate  also  the  comparative  bar- 
barism of  Germany  before  the  step  was  taken.  However 
false  may  have  been  the  taste  and  standards  which  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  and  of  Louis  XIV  applied  to  Greek  litera- 
ture and  art;  however  inferior  in  creative  vigor  that  period 
may  have  been  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  which  preceded,  or 
to  the  time  of  Goethe  which  followed;  it  is  impossible  to 
question  the  greatness  of  names  like  those  of  Pope  and  Dry- 
den,  or  of  Corneille  and  Moliere,  and  against  these,  and  doz- 
ens more  only  less  great,  Germany  had  to  offer  in  1717  almost 
none  whatever.  Leibnitz  the  philosopher  is  the  sole  excep- 
tion. Not  only  was  German  culture  French  and  English 
culture  at  second  hand,  but  in  1717  (the  birth  year  of  Winck- 
elmann)  even  this  culture  had  ceased  to  be  productive. 
With  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  in  1715  closes  the  literary 
epoch  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  with  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  in  1712  closes  in  the  main  the  epoch  which  is  named 
from  her.  And  now  begins  upon  tbe  Continent  the  decad- 
ence of  Louis  Quinze,  but  still  all  German  courts  were  mod- 
elled upon  his,  all  German  court  favorites  were  Frenchmen 
or  Italians;  all  German  parks  were  copies  of  Versailles. 
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The  Germans  despised  themselves.  Lessing  said  that  the 
character  of  a German  was  to  have  no  character.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  had  offered  Winckelmann,  at  the  height 
of  his  Roman  glory,  the  post  of  librarian  in  Berlin,  Frederick 
drew  back  from  the  $2,000  salary  first  offered,  with  the 
remark  that  $1,000  “was  enough  for  a German.” 

The  material  condition  of  the  country  was  even  more 
miserable  than  the  intellectual  poverty,  of  which  the  material 
poverty  was  the  primal  cause.  What  foreign  policy  Ger- 
many had  as  a European  power  was  controlled  by  Austria 
for  her  own  private  ends ; the  two  hundred  and  fifty  petty 
German  states  were  so  many  agents  of  the  French  against 
one  another.  In  1648  the  French  had  taken  Alsace  and  the 
Swedes  had  taken  Pomerania;  in  1678  Louis  XIV.  had  taken 
the  Franche  Comte.  Before  1700  he  had  taken  Strasbourg 
and  Metz;  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  laid  waste 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

If  Germany,  in  general,  was  in  a state  of  intellectual 
and  political  stagnation  what  shall  we  say  of  the  embruted 
population  on  the  barren  sand  flats  of  the  Altmark.  So  little 
had  this  province  revived  from  the  desolation  of  the  War  of 
Thirty  Years,  closed  three  quarters  of  a century  before,  that 
in  the  birth  year  of  Winckelmann,  out  of  six  hundred  houses 
in  the  town  of  Stendal,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  were  still 
unoccupied  and  of  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  thatched  dwellings. 

In  this  town  John  Winckelmann  was  born,  the  son  of 
a cobbler  and  a weaver’s  daughter,  in  a room  which  was  at 
once  the  workshop,  kitchen,  parlor  and  bedroom  of  his  par- 
ents. The  inventory  of  its  furniture  has  come  down  to  us; 
a shoemaker’s  bench,  a bedstead,  two  chairs,  a stove  and  table. 
Even  this  only  child  laid  a burden  on  the  parents  which  they 
were  unable  to  support.  The  instruction  of  indigent  chil- 
dren in  the  grammar  school  of  the  town  was  given  in  return 
for  service  in  its  church  choir,  because  school  and  church  were 
under  common  State  direction  all  over  Germany.  This 
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choir  was  employed  in  all  the  Lutheran  services,  including  the 
funerals  of  the  citizens,  and  those  children  of  the  choir  whose 
parents  were  unable  to  feed  them  were  allowed  to  earn  their 
food  and  their  clothes  and  school  books,  by  singing  in  the 
streets  from  house  to  house.  The  difference  between  them 
and  other  beggars  was  that  they  sang  in  Latin. 

Enrolled  in  this  choir  the  boy  was  able  to  maintain  him- 
self and  the  father,  who  had  designed  him  to  become  his 
apprentice  and  assistant,  was  induced,  although  with  diffi- 
culty, to  permit  the  continuance  of  his  studies  beyond  the  age 
customary  for  his  humble  rank,  with  the  view  of  his  entering 
the  church.  In  Winckelmann’s  fifteenth  year,  the  master  of 
the  grammar  school,  becoming  blind,  chose  him  to  be  his 
reader  and  house  companion.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  a 
recommendation  from  this  school-ipaster  secured  the  boy 
a year’s  study  in  the  leading  grammar  school  of  Berlin  and 
maintenance  in  the  rector’s  house  as  tutor  for  his  children. 
A portion  of  the  two  years  following  the  return  to  Stendal, 
where  he  became  leader  of  the  choir,  was  spent  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  a neighboring  town,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Winckelmann  began  the  study  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  He  did  not  owe  to  his  schooling  the  pro- 
ficiency in  Greek  for  which  he  was  already  becoming  remark- 
able, nor  did  this  proficiency  assist  him  in  his  necessities  to 
procure  the  pupils  from  whom  he  got  his  dinners.  This  is 
speaking  literally;  for  that  was  the  payment  he  received.  If 
Greek  studies  were  not  held  in  contempt  in  Germany  it  was 
because  they  were  entirely  ignored.  The  classical  schools 
and  universities  of  Germany  were  then  far  below  the  present 
ones  of  England  and  America. 

As  for  the  University  of  Halle,  it  was  a sort  of  recruit- 
ing station  where  Frederick  William  I.,  the  great  Prussian 
drill  master,  of  whom  we  are  told  in  Carlyle’s  history  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  exercised  his  relays  of  country  parsons 
before  drafting  them  off  for  guard  duty  over  the  flocks  of 
his  dismal  dominions.  This  Prussian  king  forbade  his  son, 


afterward  Frederick  the  Great,  to  take  Latin  lessons  and 
gave  the  tutor  a sound  thrashing  when  he  found  that  the 
order  had  been  disobeyed.  We  may  judge  from  this  fact  of 
the  encouragement  which  was  given  in  his  states  to  letters 
and  the  arts.  Winckelmann  left  Halle  in  1740,  and  this  was 
the  year  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  succeeded  his  father, 
so  that  the  early  chapters  of  Carlyle’s  history  furnish  an 
excellent  background  for  a picture  of  Prussian  civilization, 
or  of  the  want  of  it,  at  this  time.  Winckelmann  took  his  de- 
gree in  theology,  but  owing  to  his  indifference  and  aversion  to 
this  study,  the  degree  was  of  so  ambiguous  a character  as  to 
render  impossible  any  later  advancement  in  the  Lutheran 
church. 

Winckelmann  now  passed  a year  in  Osterburg,  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  Altmark,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
Prussian  officer,  Major  Van  Grollman,  and  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Jena.  This  profes- 
sion had  been  his  original  preference,  for  in  studying  the- 
ology he  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  benefactor  to  whom 
thus  far  in  life  he  had  owed  his  meagre  living.  But  the  atti- 
tude of  independence  proved  untenable,  for  having  no  farther 
claim  on  the  small  charities  which  the  student  of  theology 
frequently  obtains,  not  less  in  Jena  and  in  Halle  than  in 
Princeton  and  New  Haven,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  almost 
his  entire  time  to  giving  lessons;  for  his  own  studies  he  had 
none  to  spare.  He  thus  left  Jena,  within  a year,  without 
taking  a degree. 

With  a small  sum  of  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
books  and  personal  effects  he  now  started,  on  foot,  for  Paris; 
in  order  to  study  the  Greek  MSS.  of  its  library,  the  best  in 
that  department,  in  Northern  Europe.  He  had  purchased 
for  this  journey  a long  gray  coat  and  this  coat  defeated  his 
plan  of  obtaining  charitable  accommodation  from  the  con- 
vents on  his  road;  for  his  professions  of  poverty  were  discred- 
ited on  account  of  his  respectable  attire.  On  this  account  his 
money  gave  out  before  reaching  Frankfort,  and  he  now 
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turned  back,  penniless,  with  the  idea  of  seeking  occupation  in 
Berlin.  As  he  was  preparing  to  shave  himself  in  the  open 
air,  on  the  bridge  leading  into  the  town  of  Fulda,  for  he  had 
no  money  to  take  a room  in  the  inn,  a lady  who  was  driving 
by  saw  the  uplifted  razor  and  suspecting  a suicide  called 
him  to  her  and  gave  him  alms. 

After  reaching  Halle  he  was  offered  a position  as  tutor 
in  Hadmersleben,  a town  of  the  Altmark  near  Magdeburg. 
Here  he  spent  the  next  year  and  a half,  his  own  studies  being 
now  turned  entirely  to  modern  history.  Having  no  money 
to  buy  books  of  his  own,  his  studies  depended  on  chance  loca- 
tion and  acquaintance,  and  the  only  accessible  library  here 
was  a collection  of  French  books  on  this  subject. 

Winckelmann  had  thus  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year 
before  a settled  position  came  within  his  grasp.  An  offer 
which  he  then  refused  may  serve  to  put  the  one  which  he 
accepted  in  a more  favorable  light  than  it  would  otherwise 
appear.  He  refused  a call  from  the  small  town  of  Arne- 
burg,  near  Stendal,  to  a position  in  which  he  was  to  teach  the 
school,  to  play  the  organ,  to  lead  the  singing,  and  to  preach 
the  sermons.  He  accepted  the  direction  of  the  town  school 
of  Seehausen,  on  a salary  of  150  thalers  a year.  Did  we  not 
know  that  many  German  students  to-day  are  glad  to  live  on 
$300  a year,  it  would  appear  incredible  that  he  was  able  from 
this  salary  to  aid  his  parents,  to  buy  a few  books,  and  contin- 
ually to  make  journeys,  on  foot,  to  borrow  others.  Books 
and  filial  affection  were  matters  for  which  he  made  sacrifices 
of  frugality  which  are  incredible  and  which  bordered  so 
nearly  on  starvation  that  they  broke  down  the  health  of  his 
originally  iron  constitution. 

Although  Winckelmann  lived  within  his  means,  as  the 
saying  goes,  the  narrowness  of  those  means  was  a bitter  trial, 
but  it  was  only  one  element  of  his  unhappiness.  He  had  the 
true  student  nature  which  loves  to  teach  only  that  which  it 
loves  to  study.  Thus  the  A.  B.  C.  classes,  and  the  reading 
and  writing  classes  were  a burden  rendered  unbearable  by  a 
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continually  smoldering  revolt,  often  open  rebellion,  of  both 
parents  and  children,  against  the  study  of  Greek,  which  he 
added  to  the  curriculum.  His  official  superior,  the  rector  of 
the  town  (his  own  titular  position  was  that  of  a co-rector  or 
curate)  made  a standing  grievance  of  Winckelmann’s  indis- 
position to  relieve  him  of  the  funeral  sermons,  catechising, 
and  other  trivial  church  functions,  and  his  superior  was  con- 
verted into  a deadly  enemy  by  an  incautious  preference 
exhibited  for  the  poems  of  Homer  which  Winckelmann’s: 
lack  of  time  for  study,  rather  than  intentional  disrespect,  led 
him  to  peruse  during  the  delivery  of  his  colleague’s  sermons. 

Such,  indeed,  was  Winckelmann’s  economy  of  time  that 
during  the  severest  winter  nights  this  slave  of  the  lamp,  with- 
out other  warmth  than  that  of  his  fur-lined  overcoat,  habitu- 
ally studied  till  twelve  o’clock,  then  sleeping  in  his  chair, 
awoke  at  four  to  study  again  till  six,  when  teaching  duties 
began. 

Vexatious  surroundings,  combined  with  material  priva- 
tions, could  not  but  result  in  nervous  and  fretful  mental  con- 
ditions which  uncontrollably  impelled  to  change.  Thus  at 
each  new  vacancy  of  a teacher’s  position  in  the  province, 
Winckelmann  made  one  of  the  pitiable  throng,  waiting,  tes- 
timonials in  hand,  for  the  decision  of  the  School  Inspector, 
and  always  to  be  rejected.  Appeals  to  higher  seminaries, 
presumably  more  able  to  appreciate  his  qualifications,  were 
equally  in  vain.  After  his  rejection  by  the  Philologic  Sem- 
inary in  Gottingen  he  had  not  even  a distant  prospect  of  a 
university  career,  for  Gottingen  was  in  those  days  the  only 
university  in  Germany  where  Greek  had  a special  professor- 
ship and  there  was  no  other  specialty  in  which  he  could  have 
passed  examination  for  a professorship.  From  a journey 
of  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  Brunswick,  in  order  to  apply  for  the 
vacant  place  in  its  new  seminary,  he  was  turned  back  with- 
out even  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the  rector. 

Five  years  of  misery  in  Seehausen  thus  passed  away 
before  Winckelmann,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  bade  an  eter- 
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nal  farewell  to  his  Prussian  fatherland.  The  strongest  tie, 
his  mother,  no  longer  held  him  in  the  Altmark;  she  had  died 
one  year  before.  Chance  had  at  last  procured  the  first  wish 
of  his  life,  the  use  of  a library.  He  sought  and  obtained  the 
post  of  librarian  to  the  Count  Von  Biinau,  a nobleman  who 
had  held  high  office  in  the  Saxon  court,  but  who  was  then 
living  in  retirement  in  the  outskirts  of  Dresden.  The  salary 
was  only  eighty  dollars  a year,  besides  board  and  lodging,  but 
the  library  was  the  most  splendid  private  collection  in  North- 
ern Europe,  and  Dresden  was  the  outpost  of  Italian  culture 
and  of  French  polish  in  Germany.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
had  been  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Poland  since  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1738.  The  year  1748  was  the  first  of 
Winckelmann’s  stay  in  Dresden.  With  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  this  year,  closing  the  first  period  of  F rederick  the 
Great’s  wars,  Saxony,  then  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
German  States,  excepting  Austria,  entered  on  its  short  era 
of  highest  splendor.  From  the  eight  years  following  dates 
the  acquisition  of  all  the  most  important  pictures  of  the  Dres- 
den Gallery,  of  the  great  Holbein  and  the  great  Raphael, 
and  of  most  of  the  jewels  of  the  Green  Vault’s  dazzling 
splendors. 

But  Winckelmann’s  place  was  no  sinecure  and  his  use 
of  Biinau’s  library  turned  out  scarcely  to  his  liking.  The 
Count’s  librarian  was  to  minister  to  the  Count’s  ambitions, 
not  his  own,  and  these  were  centered  in  a giant  task,  a history 
of  the  German  Empire.  Four  ponderous  octavos  had  ap- 
peared already,  reaching,  so  far,  only  to  the  year  A.  D.  918. 
The  work  was  a pyramid  of  erudition.  Winckelmann’s  task 
was  to  gather  the  materials  for  its  construction  from  the 
monkish  chronicles  and,  for  six  long  years,  all  the  working 
hours  which  the  servant  gives  the  master  were  devoted  to  Von 
Biinau’s  Reichsgeschicte.  The  completed  manuscript  for 
the  reigns  of  Otho  Second  and  Otho  Third  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Dresden,  is  entirely  in  Winckelmann’s  handwrit- 
ing; and  for  these  reigns,  at  least,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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compilation  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  search  for  mate- 
rials, were  laid  upon  his  shoulders. 

Thus,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  the  father  of  the  study 
of  Antiquity,  through  its  monuments  of  art,  had  studied 
everything  excepting  the  monuments  of  art.  In  Halle  he 
had  given  six  months  to  law  after  finishing  theology.  In 
Jena  he  had  studied  medicine  for  half  a year,  and  he  had 
studied  the  higher  mathematics  for  half  a year.  At  Von 
Grollman’s  he  had  studied  French  literature,  and  at  Had- 
mersleben  he  had  studied  modern  history.  In  Seehausen  he 
had  studied  English  and  Italian.  In  Dresden  he  had  studied 
monk’s  Latin  and  the  history  of  the  German  migrations.  In 
his  still  extant  and  voluminous  notebooks  are  found  ponder- 
ous quotations  on  every  subject  excepting  archaeology. 
There  were  a few  antique  statues  in  Dresden,  but  he  had  not 
seen  them.  He  could  not  draw.  After  three  visits  to  the 
Sistine  Madonna  he  begged  his  friend  Oeser  to  tell  him  what 
to  admire  in  the  picture.  He  had  never  put  pen  to  paper  for 
the  press  on  any  subject  whatever. 

For  some  months  he  had  been  agitated  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  His  most  appreciative  friends  were  Catholics,  and 
these  had  strong  influence  upon  him,  and  the  indiscretion  of  a 
Lutheran  pastor  brought  about  his  ultimate  decision  to  join 
the  Catholic  Church.  His  idea  of  a change  of  religion  had 
been  abandoned  and  his  Lutheran  confessor  urged  him  to 
silence  the  reports  of  a secret  conversion  by  presence  at  the 
Lutheran  communion.  Winckelmann  agreed,  on  the  assur- 
ance that  no  notice  of  his  presence  should  be  taken  from  the 
pulpit.  But  on  the  Sunday  following,  as  he  was  about  to  ad- 
vance to  the  altar,  the  pastor  summoned  him  by  name  as  an 
erring  sheep  brought  back  to  the  fold.  He  left  the  church 
abruptly  and  the  next  day  he  became  a Catholic. 

Now  he  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  and  leaving  the  service  of  Von  Biinau,  he  took 
lodgings  in  Dresden.  A few  weeks  exhausted  his  meagre 
savings ; he  was  starving.  In  this  extremity  he  had  recourse 
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to  his  friend,  the  artist  Oeser,  and  without  recompense  or 
hope  of  it,  this  friend  in  need  took  Winckelmann  into  his  own 
home  and  added  to  this  charity  instruction  in  drawing  and  in 
the  principles  of  art. 

As  an  artist  Oeser  was  a man  of  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion and  had  been  commissioned  to  decorate  in  fresco  the 
country  seat  of  Yon  Biinau,  at  which  place  the  acquaintance 
had  begun.  As  we  find  Oeser  ten  years  later  in  Leipsic,  in 
Goethe’s  Autobiography,  surrounded  by  a band  of  scholars, 
so  in  Dresden  at  this  time  he  was  an  instructor  of  reputation. 
Judged  by  the  standards  of  to-day  Oeser’s  pictures  are  weak, 
and  only  significant  as  making  a break  with  the  traditions 
of  his  own  time.  But  in  the  theory  of  art,  his  perceptions  of 
the  true  standards  amounted  to  inspiration.  The  senti- 
mental ecstasies,  cheap  prettiness,  and  gilded  vulgarity,  of 
the  seventeenth  century  eclectics  and  imitators  were  the 
rage  in  art.  The  Director  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  Heinecke, 
writes  of  the  Si stine  Madonna  as  a picture  “not  entirely  with- 
out merits.”  Startling  effect  and  naturalistic  detail  were 
the  standards  of  excellence.  In  spite  of  its  bombast  and  taw- 
dry claptrap,  the  superiority  of  the  eighteenth  century 
sculpture  to  the  antique  was  held  to  be  axiomatic.  The 
ancient  statues  were  highly  prized  as  relics,  but  it  was  held 
to  be  a matter  beyond  discussion  that  they  were  inferior  to 
the  minute  detail  and  startling  effects  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sculpture.  In  opposition  to  this  prevailing  taste, 
Oeser’s  admiration  for  Baphael  and  the  Antique  was  un- 
bounded, for  works  whose  highest  art  lay  in  simplicity  and 
whose  most  potent  evidence  of  passion  was  reserve. 

The  standards  which  Winckelmann  had  drawn  from 
the  Greek  authors  and  his  instinctive  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  ideals,  which  had  led  him  from  boyhood  to  study  their 
literature,  furnished  a fertile  soil  for  this  instruction.  That 
the  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  art  had  a common  basis 
in  the  general  culture  of  the  Greeks  was  instantly  apparent 
to  him.  Oeser  pushed  him  on  to  the  literary  labor  which 
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he  had  never  yet  attempted.  The  result  was  a small  pam- 
phlet, published  in  fifty  copies,  on  “The  Imitation  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks.”  The  frontispiece  was  taken  from  ancient 
accounts  of  the  painting  by  Timanthes,  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  in  which  the  father  was  represented  with  the  face 
averted,  and  the  expressions  of  horror  or  of  grief  were  only 
seen  in  the  gestures  and  faces  of  the  attendant  spectators — 
thus  symbolizing  the  Greek  repugnance  to  violent  and  start- 
ling effect.  The  essay  was  upon  the  noble  simplicity  and 
quiet  grandeur  of  the  Antique  art,  the  ideal  of  repose.*  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Saxony  by  his  permission  and 
the  king’s  Jesuit  confessor  was  Winckelmann’s  sincere 
friend  and  earnest  advocate.  The  royal  acceptance  of  the 
essay  was  in  these  words:  “This  fish  shall  be  put  into  the 

right  water.”  (It  was  the  same  August  the  Strong,  appar- 
ently a man  of  selfish  pleasure  and  brainless  luxury,  who  had 
pushed  away  his  own  throne  that  the  Sistine  Madonna  might 
be  hung  in  a conspicuous  position  with  the  words,  “place  for 
the  great  Raphael.” ) A small  pension  was  accorded  Winck- 
elmann  of  200  thalers  a year. 

The  month  of  November,  1755,  found  Winckelmann  in 
Rome.  His  first  acquaintances  were  naturally  the  foreign 
artists.  Among  them  Raphael  Mengs,  the  court  painter  of 
Saxony,  and  Wiedewelt,  afterwards  director  of  the  school 
in  which  Thorwaldsen  was  educated,  were  his  most  intimate 
associates.  Although  the  very  name  of  Raphael  Mengs  is 
now  sufficient  to  draw  a sneer  from  the  art  critic,  his  influence 
upon  the  taste  which  the  art  critic  has  accepted  from  Winck- 
elmann was  immense.  It  was  Raphael  Mengs  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  glories  of  the  Belvedere  Collection,  the 
Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Antinous,  who  finished  what  Oeser 
had  begun,  his  artistic  initiation. 

Winckelmann’s  entire  time  was  now  devoted  to  the  stat- 
ues— at  that  time  crowding  the  villas,  palaces,  and  gardens. 


* Die  edle  Einfalt  und  stille  Grosse. 
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rather  than  the  museums  of  Rome;  for  these  were  only  just 
in  their  beginnings.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  culti- 
vated classes,  even  the  collectors,  viewed  these  statues  from 
a picturesque  or  decorative  standpoint ; they  were  considered 
the  appropriate  adornment  of  a Roman  villa,  mainly  because 
it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  dig  them  up  than  to  make  new 
ones,  not  because  the  new  ones,  when  made,  were  not  consid- 
ered artistically  better.  To  the  learned  these  statues  were, 
indeed,  objects  of  enthusiastic  study;  but  because  they  were 
supposed  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  poetry  and  history  of 
the  Roman  soil  from  which  they  had  been  excavated;  that  is, 
the  Latin  literature  and  the  history  of  Rome.  And  they 
were  studied  because  they  thus  administered  to  national  Ital- 
ian vanity  and  patriotic  pride. 

Winckelmann,  on  the  other  hand,  with  true  historic  in- 
sight, saw  only  the  same  error  of  mistaking  copy  for  original 
which  for  the  preceding  two  hundred  years  had  led  to  the  gen- 
eral preference  for  Latin  literature  as  against  the  Greek. 
A field  of  original  studies,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  famil- 
iar Roman  monuments,  thus  opened  out  before  him,  and  he 
turned  his  native  genius  and  plodding  patience  to  the  detail 
studies  in  which  every  connoisseur  in  Rome  surpassed  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  elective  affinities  of  his  temperament  and 
of  his  erudition  drew  him  slowly  but  surely  into  the  Italian 
circles  of  the  Eternal  City.  His  original  purpose  had  been 
to  spend  a year  or  two  in  art  studies,  and  then  return  to  Sax- 
ony as  director  or  librarian  in  some  royal  institution,  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  in  1756,  just  one  year 
after  he  left  Dresden,  cut  off  the  stream  of  German  travellers 
in  Italy  and  interrupted  his  intercourse  with  Germans.  It 
also  interrupted,  and  even  threatened  to  break  off  entirely, 
the  receipt  of  his  small  pension.  After  the  sack  of  Dresden 
by  the  Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great,  all  hope  of 
advancement  through  the  Saxon  court  seemed  hopeless. 
Necessity  forced  him,  where  inclination  led  him,  to  seek  Ital- 
ian friends  and  an  Italian  reputation.  It  is  sometimes  said 


that  the  Catholic  Church  has  opposed  the  advance  of  science, 
but  it  is  written  on  the  other  side  of  History’s  ledger  that 
without  the  Catholic  Church  we  should  never  have  had  a 
Winckelmann. 

It  was  in  the  Pontificate  of  that  Benedict  XIY.  to  whom 
even  infidels  bowed  low,  the  pope  to  whom  the  infidel  Voltaire 
had  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  Mahomet.  A chance  acquaint- 
ance of  Winckelmann  with  the  Prelate  Giacomelli  brought 
about  an  acquaintance  with  the  Cardinal  Passionei,  and  these 
two  men  were  the  Greek  scholars  of  all  Rome.  They  wel- 
comed their  new  found  brother  with  open  arms.  He  became 
the  constant  companion  of  the  aged  Passionei,  with  unlim- 
ited privilege  in  a Greek  library  from  which  even  Italian 
authors  of  celebrity  were  excluded.  In  the  Cardinal’s  coun- 
try villa  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  the  dinner  table  in  his 
dressing  gown  and  slippers.  If  Passionei  could  have  had 
his  way,  writes  Winckelmann  to  Germany,  he  would  have 
come  to  dinner  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  an  incident  which  shows 
that  behind  the  pompous  etiquette  and  exacting  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  concealed  the  purest  Bohemian- 
ism  of  intellectual  aristocracy.  Into  this  inner  circle  of  the 
Roman  cardinals  Winckelmann  was  admitted;  as  far  as 
men  of  learning  are  concerned,  the  first  and  the  only  for- 
eigner who  ever  enjoyed  this  unprecedented  privilege.  It 
would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  Catholicism  was  the 
pass,  as  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  passed  without  it. 

Never  was  the  finger  of  destiny  more  apparent  than 
when  it  destined  Winckelmann  for  the  abbe’s  robe.  For  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  treasures  of  the 
future  museums  of  Europe  were  still  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  and  the  science  of  archaeology  was  then  cultivated 
only  by  the  Roman  clergy,  men  whose  profession  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  publish  their  investigations  and  thus 
publicly  devote  themselves  to  its  pursuit.  The  highest  cir- 
cles in  Rome  were  as  enthusiastically  devoted  in  social  inter- 
course to  discussion  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  art  as  they 
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were  averse,  from  the  ambitions  of  church  preferment,  to  step 
outside  the  etiquette  of  church  tradition  as  devotees  of  pagan- 
ism. Thus,  free  from  all  desire  to  shine  as  antiquarians 
before  the  world,  these  ecclesiastics  had  none  of  those  jeal- 
ousies which  are  inseparable  from  the  art  of  printing  and 
from  the  work  of  scholars  who  wish  to  publish.  As  a conse- 
quence the  fruits  of  their  researches  were  imparted  freely  to 
Winckelmann.  In  the  Conversazioni  of  the  Papal  city  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  “History  of  Ancient  Art.” 

By  the  favor  of  the  Cardinal  Archinto,  Winckelmann 
was  given  free  apartments  in  the  Cancelleria  Palace;  he  had 
begun  to  take  root  in  Rome.  In  the  second  year  of  his  Ital- 
ian residence  a visit  to  Naples  was  made  and  three  times 
afterwards  repeated.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii  had  be- 
gun only  seven  years  before  this  time  and  the  most  important 
Herculaneum  antiquities  had  only  just  been  excavated. 
These  Herculaneum  excavations  were  closed  entirely  and  all 
the  most  important  pieces  of  statuary  which  have  been  found 
in  Pompeii  were  excavated  before  the  fourth  and  last  visit 
of  Winckelmann  to  Naples. 

Here  was  not  only  a new  field  for  Winckelmann,  but 
also  new  matter  for  the  students  of  all  Europe.  The  Bour- 
bon government  in  Naples  kept  all  objects  carefully  secluded 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  that  the  Royal  archaeologists 
might  be  the  first  to  publish.  The  government  also  jeal- 
ously guarded  the  excavations  from  inspection,  so  that  the 
Neapolitan  archaeologists  might  alone  make  reports  and 
publications.  Winckelmann  was  admitted  to  the  collections 
as  a special  favor  and  under  police  guard,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  making  notes  and  drawings,  but  this  prohibition  he  man- 
aged to  make  futile  by  his  good  memory.  For  some  years  he 
was  forbidden  even  the  town  of  Naples  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  which  he  sent  to  northern  Europe,  but  the  harm 
(and  the  good)  was  done.  This  narrow  local  pride  of 
Naples  in  supposed  local  relics  laid  the  foundation  for 
Winekelmann’s  archaeologic  reputation,  for  the  first  accurate 
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knowledge  of  the  Pompeian  and  Herculaneum  treasures 
was  given  by  him  to  the  outside  world. 

The  return  to  Rome  marks  a new  link  in  the  fateful 
chain  of  his  career.  There  was  in  Florence  a certain  Baron 
Stosch,  a Prussian,  but  long  resident  in  Italy.  Really  in  the 
service  of  the  British  government,  as  a spy  on  the  movements 
of  the  Stuart  Pretender,  he  was  apparently  devoted  only  to 
the  study  and  purchase  of  antique  gems.  His  collection, 
afterwards  purchased  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  $60,000, 
and  now  in  the  Berlin  museum,  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind.  Winckelmann  had  been  invited  by  the 
Baron,  shortly  before  his  Naples  visit,  to  come  to  Florence 
and  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  a catalogue.  Stosch  had 
since  died  and  his  heir  and  nephew,  whose  interest  in  the 
gems  was  to  sell  them  for  as  high  price  as  possible,  now  sum- 
moned Winckelmann  once  more  to  this  task,  which  was  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  a sale. 

Thus,  for  over  eight  months  in  Florence,  Winckelmann 
was  enabled  to  study  the  most  extensive  antique  gem  collec- 
tion of  Europe,  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  papers  and 
interpretations  of  the  most  experienced  collector  in  Europe 
could  afford.  Before  the  appearance  of  this  catalogue  in 
print,  which  joined  his  own  archaeologic  reputation  with 
that  of  these  celebrated  antiques,  he  returned  to  Rome,  sum- 
moned by  the  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  to  whose  notice 
he  had  been  recommended  by  the  nephew  Stosch. 

The  founder  of  the  Albani  family  was  Pope  Clement 
XI.  With  this  Pope,  who  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  the 
first  year  of  the  18th  century,  begins  the  revival  of  the 
antiquarian  tastes  which  had  laid  dormant  since  the  death  of 
Raphael  in  1520.  With  Clement  XI  ceases  the  barbarous 
use  of  the  ancient  ruins  as  quarries  for  the  modern  buildings. 
From  him  dates  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  of  the  Museum  of  Christian  Antiquities.  He  it 
was  who  first  brought  the  statues  of  the  Belvedere  Collec- 
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tion,  that  is,  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  Vatican  Gallery,  under 
cover  from  their  exposure  to  the  weather  in  the  Papal  gar- 
dens. It  was  he  who  cleaned  out  the  dirt  and  rubbish  from 
the  Stanze  of  Raphael,  who  restored  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
who  set  up  the  obelisk  before  the  Pantheon.  Alexander 
Albani  was  his  nephew  and  his  favorite;  first  a colonel  of 
Papal  Dragoons,  then  an  abbe,  then  an  ambassador,  then 
a cardinal,  and  always  an  antiquarian ; renowned  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  the  most  extravagant  of  excavators  and  col- 
lectors. Compelled  by  this  extravagance,  notwithstanding 
his  enormous  income,  to  part  with  his  first  collection  for  $60,- 
000  to  Pope  Clement  XII  (also  founder  of  the  Corsini  Gal- 
lery), who  founded  therewith  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  he 
had  begun  one  year  before  the  period  of  Winckelmann’s 
career,  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  erection  of  the  Albani 
Villa  and  that  collection  of  antiquities  which  still  adorns  it, 
and  which,  rivalling  the  Borghese  and  excelling  the  Ludovisi, 
to-day  stands  second  only  to  the  collections  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Vatican. 

Winckelmann’s  titular  appointment  from  the  Cardinal 
was  the  charge  of  the  library  founded  by  Clement  XI  and  of 
its  valuable  drawings,  but  his  only  real  connection  with  this 
library  was  to  use  it  at  his  pleasure.  He  was  fed  and  lodged, 
clothed  and  supplied  with  books  and  money  in  order  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  antiquarian  of  the  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  himself,  might  enjoy  his  society  and  profit  from  his 
learning. 

The  Cardinal  Albani  was  at  Winckelmann’s  bedside 
before  he  awoke  and  left  him  only  to  sleep.  The  Cardinal 
Albani  was  the  most  active  man  of  society  and  of  fashion  in 
Rome ; Winckelmann  always  sat  in  his  carriage,  and  always 
attended  him  in  his  visits  to  his  friends.  From  dusty  book 
learning,  hunger,  and  trouble  came  the  one;  from  the  pom- 
pous emptiness  of  a courtier’s  etiquette  came  the  other. 
At  last  they  had  met,  the  cobbler’s  son  of  Stendal  and  the 
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dise on  earth,  were  allotted  Winckelmann. 

The  “History  of  Ancient  Art”  appeared  in  the  Christ- 
mas week  of  1763,  five  years  and  a half  after  the  introduction 
to  the  Cardinal  Albani,  seven  and  a half  years  after  leaving 
Dresden.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is  to-day  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  the  best  book  yet  written  on  the  ancient  stat- 
ues, we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  genius  of  a man 
who  was  able  in  this  short  time,  not  only  to  make  his  own 
archaeologic  and  artistic  studies,  but  also  to  overthrow  all 
those  that  had  been  made  before  him.  And  more  marvellous 
even  than  the  sudden  and  universal  recognition  of  his  book 
is  the  personal  recognition  which  he  achieved  before  its  pub- 
lication, and  which  alone  made  this  stupendous  literary  work 
a possibility.  Eight  months  before  its  publication  he  had 
been  made  an  officer  of  the  Vatican  library,  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world;  nine  months  before  its  publication  he  was  given 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  an  office 
first  created  for  Raphael,  conveying  absolute  control  over  the 
excavations,  the  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  exportation  of 
any  work  of  art,  and  the  duty  of  escorting  all  crowned  heads 
and  titled  persons  of  distinction  through  the  museums  and 
the  ruins.  It  is  in  fact  the  social  distinction  which  Winckel- 
mann enjoyed  among  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  all  the  celebrities  of  Europe,  through 
his  post  of  President  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  which  pro- 
cured for  his  “History  of  Ancient  Art”  such  immediate  repu- 
tation and  success.  This  success  was  made  by  people  of 
fashion. 

Just  as  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  had  pushed 
him  to  acquaintance  with  Italian  circles  by  cutting  short  his 
German  associations  and  his  expectations  of  German  fur- 
therance, so  now  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763  (which 
left  Europe  in  peace  until  the  French  Revolution)  threw  into 
Italy  a swarm  of  celebrities  and  titled  persons  from  every 
European  nation.  Among  the  German  princes  he  counted 
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the  most  influential  as  personal  acquaintances  and  personal 
friends,  not  excepting  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Among  his 
English  intimates  were  Sterne,  John  Wilkes,  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  foster  brother  of  King 
George  III.  In  1767,  his  publication  of  the  “Monumenti 
Inedith”  written  in  Italian  and  for  Italians,  that  is  for  the 
only  archaeologists  of  the  time,  set  the  seal  upon  his  great- 
ness. 

But  he  was  still  the  same  Winckelmann ; writing  letters 
without  end  to  every  humble  acquaintance  of  his  Altmark 
days;  still  hailing  the  rising  sun  as  the  signal  for  the  begin- 
ning of  his  daily  toil,  from  the  roof  of  the  Albani  villa,  as  he 
had  watched  for  it  in  the  grinding  poverty  of  Seehausen. 
Each  day  he  read  his  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  he  had 
always  done  since  the  student  time  at  Halle.  Each  day  he 
allotted  half  an  hour  to  solitary  contemplation  of  his  fortune, 
singing  aloud,  the  while,  from  a Lutheran  song  book  the 
hymns  in  which  he  once  had  led  the  beggar  choir  of  Stendal. 

It  is  this  perfect  simplicity,  the  enthusiastic  friendship 
maintained  with  old-time  humble  acquaintances,  the  over- 
flowing gratitude  for  benefits  received  from  old-time  friends, 
which  make  us  appreciate  and  understand  and  sympathize 
with,  his  unalterable  antipathy  to  Germany,  and  it  was  in  the 
conflict  between  these  two  strongest  passions  of  his  soul — - 
resentment  for  wrongs  endured,  and  gratitude  for  benefits 
received,  that  he  met  his  death.  For  it  is  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  fate  which  drew  him  back  to  Germany  only  to  force 
him  to  mysterious  immediate  return,  from  that  fate  which 
threw  him  against  the  knife  of  his  assassin. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1768,  that  Winckelmann’s 
desire  to  see  his  German  friends  once  more  led  him  to  under- 
take a northern  journey,  in  preference  to  a trip  to  Greece, 
which  was  now  possible,  and  to  accomplish  which  he  had  once 
said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  turn  Mohammedan. 

The  Italian  sculptor,  Cavaceppi,  a celebrated  restorer 
of  the  antique  statues  and  the  most  active  dealer  in  them,  of 
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that  day,  was  his  companion  and  from  him  we  have  the  ac- 
count of  this  northern  journey  and  its  abrupt  ending. 
Scarcely  had  the  two  companions  entered  the  defiles  of  the 
Tyrol  Alps  when  Winckelmann’s  customary  genial  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  and  love  of  change  gave  place  to  fretful  mel- 
ancholy and  moody  sullenness.  The  southerner  was  obliged 
to  become  the  partisan  of  Alpine  sublimity  and  Tyrolese 
chalets  against  the  acrid  criticism  of  his  northern  friend. 
The  crest  of  the  Alps  was  hardly  passed  when  Winckelmann 
began  to  agitate  return.  With  every  stage  of  northern 
progress  he  became  more  importunate  and  at  Munich,  the 
first  German  town  of  importance  which  they  reached,  he 
became  obstinate.  In  vain  did  Cavaceppi,  ignorant  of  the 
German  language  and  dependent  on  Winckelmann’s  intro- 
ductions for  the  furtherance  of  his  business  interests  with 
German  collectors,  appeal  to  his  friendship  and  point  out 
the  injustice  of  this  abandonment.  All  that  he  could  effect 
was  a consent  to  make  the  return  journey  through  Vienna. 

In  Vienna  Winckelmann  was  introduced  to  the  Em- 
press, and  received  from  her  a present  of  some  silver  medals, 
whose  cash  value  was  about  seventeen  dollars.  Here  Cava- 
ceppi and  Winckelmann  parted,  and  Winckelmann  hastened 
to  Trieste,  intending  to  take  sail  thence  for  Venice.  No 
vessel,  however,  was  immediately  sailing  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  lodgings  at  an  inn  with  the  prospect  of  a week’s  delay. 
His  only  fellow  guest  was  an  Italian  of  low  birth  but  good 
address,  by  name  Archangeli.  Archangeli  had  been  a cook. 
He  made  himself  serviceable  in  the  engagement  of  a passage 
for  Venice,  and  as  guide  about  the  town.  Winckelmann’s 
unsuspicious  and  simple  nature  found  distraction  in  this  com- 
panionship and  he  incautiously  displayed  the  silver  medals 
which  he  had  been  given  in  Vienna  by  Maria  Theresa.  The 
Italian  found  a book  in  an  unknown  language  on  the  strang- 
er’s table  (it  was  a copy  of  Homer),  which  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  Winckelmann  was  an  Austrian  spy.  He  had  also 
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been  made  suspicious  of  this  calling  by  Winckelmann’s  re- 
fusal to  mention  his  name  and  occupation. 

Contempt  for  Winckelmann’s  simplicity,  and  hatred  of 
his  supposed  calling,  conspired  to  inflame  the  cupidity  excited 
by  the  silver  medals.  The  murder  was  accomplished  by 
strangling  cord  and  dagger,  but  Winckelmann  struggled  for 
his  life,  and  in  the  struggle  the  inn  was  alarmed  and  the  mur- 
derer was  immediately  arrested.  Within  a week  Archangeli 
was  expiring  on  the  wheel,  while  the  German  friends  in  Leip- 
sic,  Goethe  and  Oeser  at  the  head,  were  still  awaiting  Winck- 
elmann’s arrival  there.* 

We  speak  quite  literally  in  saying  that  the  sudden  re- 
vival, by  mental  place  association,  of  the  sufferings  of  nearly 
forty  years  of  neglect  and  penury,  in  contrast  with  the  thir- 
teen years  of  his  Italian  triumphs,  made  the  continuance  of 
his  German  trip  impossible  and  threw  him  into  the  death  grip 
of  his  assassin. 

And  if  we  And  this  continuity  of  fate  in  the  moments  of 
his  death  struggle  we  shall  not  find  it  less  in  the  contrasts  of 
his  chequered  life.  Great  as  was  the  gulf  between  the  miser- 
able drudge  of  Biinau’s  library  and  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
Cardinal  Albani,  there  is  a link  which  binds  the  two.  That 
link  was  Oeser.  Oeser  lit  the  spark  which  set  the  18th  cen- 
tury ablaze.  From  the  moment  when  Oeser  led  Winckel- 
mann to  the  antiques  of  the  Dresden  museum  dates  the  “His- 
tory of  Ancient  Art.”  Winckelmann  had  then  in  all 
Europe  only  one  peer  in  Greek  scholarship,  and  this  man, 
also  a German,  also  in  Dresden,  afterwards  the  famous  Pro- 
fessor Heyne  of  Gottingen,  was  then  as  poor,  as  shabby,  and 
as  neglected  as  himself. 

Winckelmann’s  passionate  appreciation  for  the  beauties 
of  Greek  literature  left  room  for  only  one  other  passion  in 
his  soul — hatred  of  the  pedants  whose  ignorance  of  the  Greek 

* See  Goethe’s  Autobiography. 
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authors  and  indifference  to  his  Greek  scholarship  had  kept 
him  in  beggary  and  reduced  him  to  starvation.  At  the 
height  of  his  Roman  glory  he  writes  to  ask  if  the  “Inspector 
beast”  Schnakenburg,  the  rector  of  Seehausen,  will  now  dare 
to  assert  that  he  does  not  understand  a single  ancient  poet. 
He  gloats  in  his  letters  over  the  astonishment  which  the 
pedant  school  inspectors  of  the  Altmark  would  express, 
could  they  see  their  foot-sore,  rejected  candidate,  as  the  com- 
panion of  princes  and  the  honored  guest  of  the  Roman  car- 
dinals. His  miseries  had  sunk  deep  into  his  soul;  at  last 
when  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  when  Oeser  showed  him  the 
Dresden  antiques,  he  found  his  weapon  and  he  seized  it.  To 
preach  the  Greek  authors  was  useless;  for  his  hated  school 
pedants  had  never  read  them.  There  had  been  no  Greek 
authors  published  in  Germany  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  him;  no  text  of  Plato  had  been  published  in  any 
country  since  1602.  With  his  own  hand  he  had  written  out 
the  Greek  school  texts  which  made  him  a bed  of  thorns  in 
Seehausen.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  still  mourning  his 
inability  to  borrow  a Sophocles!  But  the  antique  statues 
required  no  new  editions,  they  could  be  seen!  Antiquities 
were  the  fashion,  the  tone  giving  society  of  Europe  was  de- 
voted to  their  acquisition.  The  superiority  of  modern  art 
was  axiomatic,  but  the  standards  of  taste  which  had  accepted 
this  superiority  could  be  shown  to  be  false  by  appealing  to 
the  standards  of  good  breeding  in  behavior  which  were  recog- 
nized then,  as  now,  in  polite  society  (the  ideal  of  repose). 
These  statues  were  valued  as  Roman  relics,  but  it  could  be 
proven  that  the  Romans  had  no  part  in  them  but  to  copy 
them.  That  very  worship  of  Latin  authors  and  Latin  cul- 
ture had  led  to  their  collection  and  that  exclusive  worship 
could  now  by  them  be  overthrown.  That  question  of  prefer- 
ence between  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which,  as  often  as 
mooted,  had  been  settled,  notably  by  Voltaire,  as  mouth-piece 
of  ruling  literary  taste,  against  the  Greeks,  was  now  to  be 
settled  by  a simple  turn  of  argument  for  them.  “Your 
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Latin  authors  are  copies,  like  the  statues,  and  how  can  the 
original  be  inferior  to  the  copy?” 

This  then  was  the  task  of  Winckelmann’s  Italian  career. 
Starting  from  his  literary  intuition  that  Latin  culture  was  in 
every  phase  a borrowed  one,  it  was  his  task  to  overthrow  the 
Roman  titles  and  the  Roman  interpretations  in  ancient  art. 
From  the  first  gem  of  the  Stosch  collection  to  the  last  relief 
dug  up  by  the  Cardinal  Albani,  he  followed  one  simple 
maxim,  a maxim  excepting  only  the  Roman  portraits:  the 
subject  belongs  to  Greek  art  and  if  it  represents  an  event  it 
belongs,  not  to  Greek  history,  but  to  Greek  mythology,  if  it 
represents  an  event  later  than  the  Trojan  war.  Your  Cleo- 
patra is  an  Ariadne,  your  Sardanapalus  is  a Bacchus,  your 
Roman  Barber  listening  to  the  conspiracy  for  Caesar’s  assas- 
sination is  the  Scythian  slave  about  to  flay  Marsyas  at  the 
order  of  Apollo.  Your  Claudius  in  woman’s  disguise  is  a 
Hercules  in  the  dress  of  Omphale;  your  Cincinnatus  is  a 
Jason;  your  Farnese  Flora  is  a Greek  Muse;  your  Dying 
Gladiator  cannot  be  a gladiator  because  the  Greeks  had  no 
gladiators. 

The  simplicity  of  this  maxim  and  its  truth  explain 
Winckelmann’s  fabulous  success  as  an  antiquarian  as  com- 
pared with  his  contemporaries. 

The  study  of  antiquities  had  been  chaotic  because  every 
event  of  Roman  history,  every  novelistic  incident  of  a Latin 
author,  every  invention  of  a Latin  poet  were  sought  for  in 
the  antique  monuments.  With  one  word  the  interpretations 
of  two  hundred  years  of  Italian  study  were  overthrown,  and 
this  was  not  all.  The  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
overthrown  and  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  cre- 
ated. Why  was  it  that  Perrault  ranked  Homer  below  the 
ballad  singers  of  the  Pont  Neuf  ? We  say  it  was  because  the 
Greek  authors  were  not  studied.  But  why  were  they  not 
studied?  Because  an  artificial,  sentimental,  corrupted  taste 
ruled  over  every  style  of  literature  and  every  phase  of  art, 
and  this  is  why  the  re-discovery  of  the  Greek  statues,  leading 


to  the  revived  study  of  the  Greek  authors,  has  such  enormous 
significance  for  us.  Because  Greek  art  rests  on  the  sym- 
metry of  nature,  because  its  simplicity  is  equalled  only  by  its 
depth  of  meaning;  because  the  repose  of  its  ideals  is  equalled 
only  by  the  force  which  inspires  them,  because  its  formal 
beauty  is  equalled  only  by  its  moral  import;  therefore  its 
standards  laid  the  basis,  in  the  concluding  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  our  own  modern  culture  and  began 
a mental  revolution  still  in  progress.  And  here  we  come 
back  once  more  to  the  starting  point  of  Winckelmann’s  artis- 
tic studies,  his  debt  to  Oeser  and  to  Mengs. 

These  men  represented  the  glimmering  here  and  there 
of  that  true  artistic  judgment,  which  only  needs  assertion  to 
secure  its  triumph.  As  artists  they  knew  the  antique  art 
to  be  greater  than  their  own,  without  caring  or  knowing 
whether  it  were  Greek  or  Roman.  But  Winckelmann, 
swayed  by  the  bitterest  suppressed  contempt  for  all  the  crit- 
icism and  all  the  standards  of  his  time,  raised  aloft  his  ideal 
of  antique  repose  as  the  mute  battle  cry  of  his  own  struggles 
and  his  own  despair. 

With  Winckelmann,  at  least,  this  ideal  was  the  symbol 
of  the  volcano  and  its  counterpart.* 

W.  H.  G. 


* Up  to  date  the  only  authorities  in  the  English  language  for  the 
personality,  life  and  work  of  Winckelmann  are  the  Essay  by  Pater  in  his 
Renaissance  (Macmillan,  1890)  and  the  prefatory  life  in  Lodges  trans- 
lation of  Winckelmann’s  History  of  Ancient  Art  (1849,  Riverside  Press). 
Both  of  these  publications  are  supplanted,  or  supplemented  in  very  vital 
particulars,  by  the  biography  of  Justi  which  is  quoted  in  the  prefatory 
note  to  this  essay.  The  brief  notice  of  Winckelmann  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannic  a does  justice  to  his  History  of  Ancient  Art,  but  is  otherwise 
lacking  in  scope  and  perspective,  and  also  contains  serious  errors  as  to 
biographical  matter  of  fact.  Sandy’s  History  of  Classical  Scholarship 
recognizes  the  Greek  scholarship  of  Winckelmann,  but  wholly  ignores 
his  position  of  precedence  and  influence  in  the  Greek  Revival  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  This  point  is  also  neglected  by  Pater,  whose  essay 
is  devoted  to  the  individual  personality  of  Winckelmann  as  regards  his 
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attitude  toward  Greek  art.  The  authorship  of  the  prefatory  biography 
which  was  translated  by  Lodge  and  first  published  in  English  in  1849, 
is  not  specified  by  the  translator,  who  also  omits  to  mention  what  German 
edition  of  Winckelmann’s  History  of  Ancient  Art  he  used  for  his  transla- 
tion. It  can  only  be  said  that  the  biography  translated  is  not  that  by 
Professor  Fernow  which  is  attached  to  the  edition  of  Winckelmann’s  works 
published  by  Walther  of  Dresden,  1808-1820.  (The  first  two  volumes 
were  edited  by  C.  L.  Fernow,  and  the  seven  later  volumes  by  Heinrich 
Meyer  and  Johann  Schulze.)  The  biography  followed  by  Lodge  obviously 
dates  from  the  late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century.  Although 
longer  than  Fernow’s,  it  does  not  equal  it  in  precision  or  in  form. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

In  order  to  obtain  a correct  perspective  on  the  World’s  progress  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  to  study  changing  conditions  comparatively,  there  has  been  an  un- 
written law  observed  among  the  nations,  that  eleven  years  should  elapse  between 
the  great  international  exhibitions  of  art  and  industry. 

The  first  of  importance  was  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851; 
then  followed  the  series  carried  on  by  the  French  beginning  in  1867  and  held  in 
1878,  1889  and  1900;  then  came  the  Italian  exhibition  of  Rome  and  Turin  in  1911, 
celebrating  the  “Risorgimento.”  In  this  country,  however,  the  necessity  of 
synchronizing  the  expositions  with  important  historical  events  prevented  co-opera- 
tion in  the  European  scheme,  yet  we  still  adhered  to  the  continuity  of  eleven  year 
intervals  from  the  Columbia  Exhibition  of  1893  through  the  St.  Louis  in  1904  to 
the  San  Francisco  exhibition  of  1915. 

The  “arts  of  peace” ! At  the  present  moment  that  has  a strange  and  cynical 
'echo,  and  yet  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  ran  its  allotted  period  through  the 
•early  days  of  the  great  war;  at  St.  Louis,  while  the  Russians  and  Japanese  were 
an  conflict,  the  two  nations  amicably  exhibited  their  products  side  by  side.  It  is 
another  interesting  fact  that  when  Italy  embarked  on  the  war  in  Tripoli  in  1911 
it  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  its  great  Exposition  in  the  full  tide  of  its  course. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  1922  there  will  be  such  a readjustment  of  international 
relations  as  will  bring  all  countries  together  again  in  peaceful  competition.  It 
would  be  a pity  if  these  great  periodical  fairs  should  cease  to  be.  No  device  has 
been  invented  that  surpasses  them  as  instrumentalities  of  enlightenment,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  war  to  the  contrary,  as  an  inspiration  towards  the  ideal 
of  human  brotherhood. 

Each  of  these  successive  celebrations  has  been  a development  of  the  one  that 
precedes,  and  the  catalogues  and  reports  are  of  the  highest  value  as  authoritative 
records  of  man’s  achievements  in  applied  knowledge.  Without  them,  these  great 
periodical  expositions  upon  which  have  been  lavished  so  much  money  and  organ- 
izing genius  would  possess  no  more  educational  worth  than  a vaguely  remembered 
dream. 

In  the  later  exhibitions  the  fine  arts  especially  have  been  to  the  public  the 
most  attractive  if  not  the  chief  feature  and  the  records  of  attendance  in  the  fine 
arts  palaces,  as  compared  with  the  attention  paid  by  the  public  to  the  indus- 
trial displays,  strongly  testify  to  this  proportionately  preeminent  interest.  Natur- 
ally, the  official  catalogues  of  these  exhibitions  are  highly  prized.  The  catalogue 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  which  the  modest  lists  of  exhibiting  artists  and 
their  works  were  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  industrial  record,  is  now  a 
great  rarity  and  is  much  sought  after  as  a work  of  reference. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  the  most  complete  and  attractive  of  all  the  official 
art  catalogues  of  international  expositions  is  the  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  comprises  two  fine  volumes  edited  by  John  E.  D.  Trask,  the  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  exposition,  and  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  now  the 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  and  the  work  will  no  doubt 
realize  the  aim  of  its  editors  and  spread  wide  aesthetic  culture  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  superbly  illustrated  with  192  reproductions  of  paintings,  sculp- 
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tures  and  other  exhibits,  and  views  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  archi- 
tectural gem  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  buildings  which  formed  the  background 
of  that  Exhibition.  The  work  lists  over  10,000  art  exhibits  of  most  of  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  and  is  of  universal  and  absorbing  interest.  No  doubt  if 
there  had  been  an  Arts  and  Crafts  section  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  as  was 
the  case  in  St.  Louis,  the  number  of  exhibits  would  have  been  vastly  increased. 
Naturally  the  United  States  comes  first  in  the  extent  of  these  collections.  Ex- 
hibited were  3,108  paintings,  816  examples  of  sculpture  not  including  the  wealth 
of  decorative  and  monumental  plaster  which  adorned  the  grounds  of  the  exposi- 
tion, and  2,222  prints,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  departments  of 
the  general  display. 

It  might  be  said  of  the  United  States  section  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  noted  it  represented  practically  all  of  importance  that  the  United 
States  had  accomplished  in  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  periods  that  had 
intervened  since  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904.  The  war  prevented  the  par- 
ticipation of  some  of  the  great  European  countries,  but  despite  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  present  period  eleven  foreign  governments  joined  the  United 
States  officially  in  the  art  competition  by  appointing  Commissions  and  appro- 
priating money  for  their  national  displays  while  those  countries  that  found  them- 
selves preoccupied  by  the  war  were  fairly  represented  in  a section  entitled  “The 
International  Section”  and  in  the  comprehensive  loan  exhibit  from  among  private 
collections  in  this  country. 

In  arranging  the  Catalogue  de  luxe  each  exhibiting  country  and  many  in- 
dividual leading  artists  received  full  critical  attention  in  the  articles  that  precede 
the  national  lists.  Mr.  Trask  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue 
and  the  article  on  the  Art  of  Argentine;  Mr.  Laurvik  for  the  essays  on  American 
Portrait  and  Figure  Painters,  American  landscape  painters,  American  sculpture, 
some  of  the  leading  American  painters  and  the  contemporary  art  of  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland;  to  which  he  added  an  interesting 
postscript  apropos  of  new  tendencies  in  art.  Prof.  Robert  B.  Harshe,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Exposition,  has  contributed  illuminating  introductions  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Print  Collection  and  the  national  exhibits  of  Portugal,  Cuba  and 
Uruguay;  Florence  Wheeloek  Ayscough,  of  Shanghai,  China,  a survey  of  Chinese 
art;  and  among  the  other  eminent  foreign  contributors  are  Heromich  Shugio,  of 
Tokio,  the  Japanese  Commissioner  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  Art  of  Japan;  Leonce 
Benedite,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg  in  France,  on 
Modern  French  Art;  Umberto  Boccioni,  on  Italian  futurist  painters  and  sculp- 
tors; Dr.  Gyorgy  Boloni  of  Budapest,  on  the  Art  of  Hungary;  and  Dr.  Leon  Ma 
Guerrero  of  Manila,  on  the  Art  of  the  Philippines. 

These  beautiful  volumes,  so  replete  with  interesting  and  authoritative 
matter,  will  be  found  on  the  tables  of  the  Museum  Library  and  visitors  will  owe 
the  privileges  of  consulting  them  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Helen  Foster  Barnett, 
of  Brookljm,  a life  member  of  the  Museum.  This  gift  is  only  one  of  the  many 
proofs  Mrs.  Barnett  has  given  of  her  deep  interest  in  the  Museum  and  her 
patronage  and  interest  in  art  at  large  in  New  York. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF  AT  WORK  IN  THE  MUSEUM  “WAR 

GARDENS” 


Another  view  of  the  Museum  “War  Gardens.”  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  three  acres  were  ploughed  and  made  ready  for 
planting  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff 


MUSEUM  NOTES 


On  April  9,  Mr.  Engelhardt  and  Mr.  Doll  left  Brooklyn  for  an  expedition  to 
southwestern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona.  The  objects  of  the  trip  are  the  col- 
lection of  insects  (especially  Lepidoptera),  small  mammals,  reptiles,  batra- 
chians,  etc.  The  expedition  will  remain  in  the  field  approximately  four  months. 
One-half  of  the  expense's  have  been  provided  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  B. 
Preston  Clark,  of  Boston;  the  remainder  from  the  income  of  the  Woodward  Fund. 

On  April  19,  Mr.  Murphy,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science, 
spoke  on  the  objects  and  administration  of  a borough  museum,  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Installation  and  labeling  of  the  shark  case  were  brought  to  a conclusion  during 
May.  The  exhibit  now  comprises  models  of  two  species  of  Long  Island  sharks, 
a cast  of  a tropical  nurse  shark,  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  several  species,  and  three 
of  Mr.  Tschudy’s  drawings. 

A gigantic  lobster,  38  inches  in  length,  has  been  purchased  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Director  Townsend,  of  the  Aquarium.  It  is  now  being  mounted  for 
exhibition  in  the  invertebrate  hall. 


Mammoth  Radishes  Grown  in  the  “War  Garden”  Plot  of  a Member  of  the 

Museum  Staff 
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During  the  third  week  in  May,  the  American  Association  of  Museums  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Greater  New  York.  The  sessions  were  attended  by  several 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  staff.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  the 
members  of  the  Association,  together  with  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and 
their  friends,  took  part  in  an  inspection  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science, 
including  the  rearranged  Long  Island  Bird  Room,  the  Desert  Life  Group,  and 
other  newly  constructed  exhibits.  A collation  was  served  in  the  Long  Island 
Bird  Room,  after  which  the  guests  repaired  to  the  Auditorium,  where  the  motion 
picture,  “How  Life  Begins,”  a story  of  the  methods  by  which  new  plants  and 
animals  come  into  existence,  was  shown. 

The  keenest  interest  in  the  department’s  exhibits,  methods  of  preparation, 
mechanical  devices,  arrangement,  lighting  effects,  etc.,  was  shown  by  all  of  the 
visiting  Museum  officers.  During  part  of  the  period  of  inspection,  the  modeler’s 
assistant  was  kept  at  work  at  the  glass-blowing  machine  so  that  the  actual  steps 
in  the  reproduction  of  sea-weed  for  the  La  Jolla  group  might  be  observed.  Sev- 
eral of  the  visiting  taxidermists  were  given  also  a demonstration  of  our  new 
method  of  reproducing  large  fishes.  Comments  made  at  the  time,  and  since  by 
letter,  indicate  the  success  of  the  reception. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Museums  Governing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
held  on  May  8th,  1917,  the  appointment  of  Thomas  F.  Casey  as  Business  Manager 
of  the  Museums  was  approved.  On  June  7th,  1917,  Mr.  Casey  received  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  (Bachelor  of  Laws)  from  the  St.  Lawrence  University  (Brooklyn  Law 
School),  and  on  August  20  received  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners of  having  successfully  passed  the  examination  as  Attorney  and  Counsellor 
at  Law.  Mr.  Casey  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Brooklyn,  1894-1897; 
Pratt  Institute,  1898  (Dept,  of  Fine  Arts) ; Assistant,  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
Brooklyn  Museum,  1898-1906,  and  since  1906  has  been  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
at  the  Museums. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  April, 
May  and  June,  1917:  Seventeenth  Century  water  jar,  from  Mr.  A.  Augustus 
Healy;  small  sleigh,  with  decorated  panels,  Dutch,  eighteenth  century,  from  Mrs. 
Lionel  Sutro;  portrait  of  F.  J.  Haydn  by  Alessandro  Longhi,  from  Mr.  A.  Augus- 
tus Healy;  a bronze  medal  commemorating  a century  of  statehood,  the  so-called 
Indiana  Medal,  presented  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Commission,  through  Gov. 
Samuel  M.  Ralston;  the  Hegeman  Family  Bible,  Dutch,  eighteenth  century,  from 
Miss  K.  K.  Fowler,  also  a homespun  linen  towel,  late  eighteenth  or  early  nine- 
teenth century,  from  the  same  donor;  the  sketchbook  of  S.  R.  Gifford,  containing 
numerous  sketches  made  along  the  Hudson  and  in  Italy,  and  six  pieces  of  textiles 
collected  by  Miss  Sophia  B.  Goodrich,  from  Miss  Jennie  B.  Brownscombe;  por- 
trait of  Minnie  Clark,  a drawing  in  charcoal  and  colored  pencils  by  Carroll 
Beckwith,  presented  by  the  artist.  The  following  loans  have  been  received: 
From  Mrs.  George  Silas  Coleman,  portrait  of  George  Washington  by  Rembrandt 
Peale  and  a View  of  Lake  George  by  William  Hart.  From  Mr.  A.  A.  Healy, 
Roman  replica  of  a Greek  marble  head  of  Aphrodite  found  at  Arezzo  in  1902; 
sketch  for  an  altar-piece  by  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo;  a view  of  the  statue  of 
Colleoni  by  Antonio  Canaletto;  a Madonna  and  Child  by  Boccaccio  Boccacino;  a 
St.  Jerome  by  Gentile  Bellini;  a St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens; 
sketch  of  the  Ascension  by  the  same  master;  a Venetian  Scene  with  ruins  of  an 
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old  arch  by  Francesco  Guardi;  four  small  sketches  of  battlescenes  by  Jacques 
Courtois;  a Fisherwoman  Laughing  by  Frans  Hals;  a small  landscape  and  a 
marine,  both  by  Jules  Dupr6;  the  Hunting  Party  by  Adolphe  Monticelli  and 
Matthys  Maris;  landscape  by  Georges  Michel;  an  Autumn  Landscape  by  Theodore 
Rousseau;  Le  Voyageur  by  Fantin-Latour;  Alice  (head  and  shoulders  of  a little 
girl)  by  James  McNeill  Whistler;  Horse  in  Stall  by  Albert  P.  Ryder;  a Roman 
Landscape  by  Arnold  von  Bocklin;  Clearing  after  the  Storm  by  Jacob  Maris; 
Cattle  by  the  Pond  by  Willem  Maris;  The  Danger  Signal  by  Josef  Israels,  and  a 
Dutch  Interior  by  J.  S.  H.  Kever.  A Landscape  by  J.  B.  C.  Corot  was  received 
from  Mr.  Harold  Somers.  Mrs.  Richard  Derby  loaned  the  following  portraits: 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  George  Burroughs  Torrey;  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Derby  by 
John  Singer  Sargent;  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Daughter  by  Cecilia  Beaux;  Elias 
Hasket  Derby  by  John  Trumbull;  portrait  of  a gentleman  by  an  unknown 
eighteenth  century  artist. 

The  following  objects  have  been  added  by  purchase  to  the  Museum  collec- 
tions: An  upholstered  easy  chair,  American,  eighteenth  century,  Batterman  Fund; 
Map  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  1719,  Batterman  Fund;  inlaid 
satin-wood  chest  of  drawers,  American,  ca.  1800,  Batterman  Fund;  maplewood 
table,  American,  late  seventeenth  century,  Batterman  Fund. 

Mrs.  Laura  Frances  Hoppock  Hearn,  widow  of  George  A.  Hearn,  former 
Trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  died  in  April, 
bequeathed  the  Brooklyn  Museum  the  four  following  paintings:  Landscape  by 
Meyndert  Hobbema;  Pond  in  the  Forest  by  John  Crome  the  Elder;  a portrait 
of  Lady  Sheffield  by  Thomas  Gainsborough;  and  a landscape  by  Alexander  H. 
Wyant,  entitled  Moonlight  and  Frost. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Albert  Herzog,  the  Museum  library  has  come  into 
possession  of  nearly  100  books  and  pamphlets  on  philately.  The  books  on  this 
subject  collected  by  the  Department  of  Philately  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Art  building  on  Montague  Street  to  the  Museum  library. 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  library  are  the  following:  Eberlein’s  “Inte- 
riors, Fireplaces  and  Furniture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance”;  Emerson’s  “Archi- 
tecture and  Furniture  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  during  the  17th  and  18th  Cen- 
turies”; Loeb’s  “Artificial  Parthenogenesis  and  Fertilization”;  Mace  & Wimlock’s 
“Tomb  of  Senebtisi”;  Polley’s  “Architecture,  Interiors  and  Furniture  of  the 
American  Colonies  during  the  18th  Century”  and  his  “Gothic  Architecture,  Furni- 
ture and  Ornament  of  England  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  Century”  and  Weber’s 
“Essays  on  Art.” 

A bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  for  many  years  libra- 
rian of  Pratt  Institute  and  director  of  its  School  of  Library  Economy,  has  been 
placed  on  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway  in  that  library  by  the  Library 
School  alumnae  and  a few  friends  associated  with  her  at  Pratt.  The  unveiling 
occurred  on  June  16th  and  Miss  Hutchinson,  the  Museum  librarian,  delivered 
the  presentation  address. 

The  curator  of  prints  visited  the  Library  of  Congress  in  May  to  study  its 
collection  of  prints. 
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THE  desert  life  group  in 


The  Desert  Life  Group,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Museum  Expedition  into  Lower  California 

The  wilderness  and  the  dry  land  shall  be  glad;  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Isaiah  xxxv,  1. 

HE  desert  life  group,  just  opened 
to  the  public  in  the  east  room  of  the 
second  floor,  is  the  Museum’s  larg- 
est single  natural  history  exhibit,  not 
only  with  respect  to  dimensions  but 
also  in  scope,  for  within  its  forty  feet 
of  breadth  it  epitomizes,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  the  life  conditions,  the 
physiography,  and  many  of  the 
typical  vegetal  and  animal  forms,  of  the  arid  regions  in  the 
southwestern  United  States. 

Seldom,  perhaps  never  before,  has  the  preparation  of 
artificial  plants  been  attempted  upon  so  elaborate  a scale  in 
a museum  “habitat  group.”  It  may  be  realized  that  such 
vegetation  as  the  cacti,  in  particular  the  choya  cactus  and  its 
kind,  presented  several  difficult  problems  even  to  the  versatile 
ingenuity  of  a museum  artificer.  Yet  the  reproduction  of 
these  extraordinary  growths  lias  been  accomplished  with  such 
consummate  skill  that  few  visitors  appreciate  that  they  are 
not  “preserved”  plants,  but  facsimiles  built  of  wax,  steel, 
and  textiles. 

The  desert  life  group  reproduces  no  actual  scene  in  its 
entirety,  but  it  shows,  with  only  a negligible  amount  of  con- 
centration, conditions  which  exist  in  numerous  native  garden 
spots  of  the  parched  lands  between  eastern  Arizona  and  the 
Desert  of  the  River  Colorado.  The  plants  of  the  group, 
while  mostly  characteristic  of  a wide  range  in  this  arid  coun- 
try. were  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  and 
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were  all  found  within  a narrowly  confined  area.  The  asso- 
ciated animals  were  collected  in  Lower  California,  Mexico, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  pronghorn  antelope,  which  has 
been  exterminated  about  Tucson,  they  might  have  been  pro- 
cured equally  well  in  the  locality  of  the  plant  specimens.  In 
general,  the  group  represents  what  may  be  termed  the 
optimum  life  conditions  of  the  N orth  American  desert.  The 
spot  shown  is  within  the  radius  of  influence  of  “washes”  from 
the  hills,  as  evidenced  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 
The  season  is  spring — April.  The  average  daily  maximum 
temperature  may  be  considered  as  close  to  1*00°  F.  The 
cacti,  the  scarlet  ocotillas,  the  creosote  bushes,  and  the  desert 
herbs  are  in  full  blossom;  the  desert  quail  are  just  beginning 
their  breeding  season;  the  pronghorn  fawns,  born  in  Feb- 
ruary, have  already  been  weaned,  and  are  able  to  browse  and 
ruminate. 

The  collection  and  reproduction  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
desert  life  group  has  been  described  in  an  article  by 
Mary  B.  Morris,  published  in  the  Quarterly  for  March. 
1914.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  name  for  purposes  of 
identification  the  plants  and  animals  in  the  exhibit,  and  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Museum’s  expedition  into  northeastern 
Lower  California,  where  the  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles 
were  collected,  and  final  studies  for  assembling  the  group 
were  made. 

Most  prominent  among  the  plants  of  the  group  are  the 
cacti,  of  which  half  a dozen  species  are  shown.  A medium- 
sized saguaro  or  giant  cactus  dominates  the  exhibit;  a 
younger  example  stands  at  the  right,  and  others  of  the  largest 
size  appear  in  the  painted  landscape.  Desiccating  on  the 
desert  floor  is  the  fibrous,  heart-bundle  of  a dead  saguaro, 
the  green  pulp  of  which  has  long  since  disappeared.  Of  the 
bisnaga  or  barrel  cactus  there  are  three,  the  largest,  in  the 
left  center,  bearing  a cluster  of  yellow  fruit.  The  bristling, 
tree-like  cactus,  on  top  of  which  a desert  quail  is  perching, 
is  a choya  (Opuntia  spinosa ),  while  the  lower,  more  bushy. 
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THE  LEFT  END  OF  THE  GROUP 

branched  species  in  the  rear  center  is  the  false  choya 
(Opuntia  versicolor).  Two  species  of  “prickly  pear”  oc- 
cupy conspicuous  positions  near  the  middle  of  the  group. 
The  nearer  of  the  two,  with  its  exquisite,  saffron  flowers,  is 
Opuntia  blakeana;  the  other,  in  front  of  the  pronghorn  buck, 
is  distinguished  by  its  more  rounded  lobes  and  is  called 
Opuntia  discat  a.  Differing  markedly  in  appearance  from 
the  other  cacti,  is  the  beautiful  example  of  Echinocereus 
fendlcri , with  its  twenty-three  maroon  blossoms,  in  the  left 
foreground. 

Conspicuous  among  the  other  larger  plants  are  two 
examples  of  a strange,  leguminous  tree,  the  palo  verde,  whose 
trunk,  limbs,  and  leafless  twigs  are  of  a bright  green  color. 
The  equally  extraordinary  ocotilla,  with  its  many-spined, 
wand-like  stalks,  and  slender  panicles  of  scarlet  flowers,  can 
he  seen  both  in  the  foreground  and  in  the  painting  beyond. 
At  the  extreme  left,  moreover,  is  a dead  ocotilla,  brown  and 
leafless,  but  still  holding  up  its  skinny,  prickly  arms.  The 
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creosote  bush,  recognizable  from  its  small  yellow  flowers,  and 
dense,  dark,  waxy  foliage,  is  typical  of  large  areas  of  the 
desert,  sometimes  forming  almost  exclusive  growths,  but  also 
mingling  with  other  vegetation  at  the  borders  of  certain  well- 
marked  plant  “associations.” 

Desert  flowers  are  numerous  in  the  exhibit;  their  names 
and  positions  may  best  be  learned  from  the  accompanying 
illustrations  and  diagram.  How  little  do  most  of  us  realize 
the  literal  truth  of  the  much-quoted  lines  from  Gray’s 
“Elegy.”  The  desert,  at  least  the  desert  of  the  southwestern 
United  States,  is  indeed  a paradise  of  flowers  during  the 
brief  but  abounding  spring.  Among  representatives  chosen 
for  the  desert  life  group,  and  now  standing  in  perpetual  full 
bloom,  are  a purplish  verbena,  a yellow  evening  primrose,  a 
species  of  California  poppy,  a desert  mallow,  a blue  larkspur, 
a pinkish  chickory,  a familiar,  golden,  desert  composite 
(Encelia  farinosa )3  and  several  others.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  many  of  these  plants,  an  account  of  their 


THE  RIGHT  END  OF  THE  GROUP,  SHOWING  ALL  OF  THE  PRONGHORNS 
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FENDLER’S  CACTUS  WITH  TWENTY-THREE  MAROON 
BLOSSOMS;  DETAIL  OF  THE  GROUP 


special  adaptations  to  an  arid  habitat,  and  notes  on  many 
other  interesting  features  of  desert  botany,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Quarterly  article  by  Mary  B.  Morris, 
“Plants  of  the  Desert,”  cited  above. 

The  dominant  faunal  features  of  the  group  are,  of 
course,  the  five  pronghorn  antelopes— two  bucks,  a doe,  and  a 
pair  of  half-grown  fawns.  Of  all  mammals,  the  pronghorn 
is  most  distinctively  North  American,  for  it  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  a family  of  ungulates  found  nowhere  else.  In 
its  anatomical  structure  it  combines  certain  characteristics  of 
the  deer,  the  wild  cattle,  and  the  true  antelopes.  It  is  the  only 
hollow-horned  ungulate  that  periodically  sheds  the  sheaths  of 
its  horns;  another  unique  feature  is  the  absence  of  dew-claws 
on  its  feet.  It  is  a splendid  example  of  a highly-specialized, 
essentially  plains-living  creature,  and  all  observers  agree 
that  in  swiftness  of  foot  it  surpasses  any  other  native  Ameri- 
can mammal.  Pronghorns  formerly  ranged  over  practically 
the  entire  western  half  of  the  United  States,  northward  well 
into  Canada  and  southward  in  Mexico  to  the  edge  of  the 
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tropics.  But  before  the  onslaughts  of  hunters,  they  have 
withered  away,  their  exceedingly  delicate  adjustment  to  a 
rather  limited  environment,  and  consequent  non-adaptabil- 
ity, doubtless  contributing  much  toward  their  rapid  exter- 
mination. Within  the  vastly  reduced  present  range  of  the 
species,  three  geographical  races  are  recognized,  one  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  second  to  the 
Mexican  mainland,  and  the  third  to  the  Lower  Californian 
peninsula  including  the  desert  basins  that  extend  northward 
to  the  United  States  boundary.  The  last  subspecies,  known 
technically  as  Antilocapra  am, eric  ana  peninsularis , is  the 
form  shown  in  the  desert  life  group. 

Other  animals  in  the  exhibit  comprise  a young  jack 
rabbit,  desert  quail,  cactus  wrens,  a phainopepla,  a rattle- 
snake, several  lizards,  and  three  or  four  typical  desert  insects. 
Several  of  these  will  be  mentioned  in  more  detail  in  the 
narrative  which  follows. 
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The  Lower  California  Expedition 


The  desert  that  lies  west 
of  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
River  Colorado,  partly  within 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
State  of  California  and  partly 
in  Mexico,  has  been,  since  Ter- 
tiary times,  the  driest  section 
of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. This  region  extends, 
in  the  form  of  an  arid  depres- 
sion, from  the  San  Jacinto 
and  Chuckawalla  Mountains 
southward  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  eastern  side  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Sonoran  Mesa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  main 
escarpment  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  coastal  ridge  which  comes 
downward  from  the  famous  San  Gorgonio  Pass  as  the  back- 


MAP  OF  THE  COLORADO  DESERT 


bone  of  the  Lower  Californian  peninsula.  Through  the 
southern  part  of  this  dry  expanse  a range  of  mountains, 
called  the  Cocop ahs,  runs  in  a general  northerly  and  south- 
erly direction  and  divides  the  desert  into  two  branches  which 
merge  in  the  south  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  The 
northern  and  eastern  branch  comprises  the  Salton  Basin  and 
the  delta  of  the  Colorado.  The  smaller,  southwesterly 
branch,  lying  between  the  Cocopahs  and  the  Peninsula 
Range,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  Pattie  Basin,  in 
honor  of  an  American  trapper  who  crossed  it  in  the  year 


1828. 


In  these  basins  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  less  than 
three  inches,  and  even  this  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  cloud- 
bursts. Luring  the  last  few  centuries  the  lower  areas,  which 
sink  to  a depth  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
sea-level,  have  been  alternately  submerged  and  desiccated 
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many  times.  In  the  Salton  Basin  the  latter  condition  has 
recently  prevailed  up  to  the  year  1905  when  a winter  flood 
of  the  Colorado  broke  the  barriers  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
irrigation  system,  and  turned  practically  the  whole  volume 
of  the  river  into  the  great  natural  sink.  By  March,  1907, 
when  the  Colorado  had  finally  been  turned  back,  its  former 
bed,  just  west  of  the  Sonoran  Mesa,  had  become  so  choked 
with  vegetation  that  the  river  sought  new  outlets  towards  the 
southwest  and  broke  into  the  channels  of  a maze  of  rivulets 
in  the  delta,  among  which  the  Hardy  River  now  carries  by  far 
the  greatest  bulk  of  water.  This  stream  skirts  the  southern 
end  of  the  Cocopah  Mountains,  and,  when  surcharged  by  the 
spring  freshets,  it  spills  over  the  flood-plain  on  its  western 
bank  into  the  Pattie  Basin,  there  increasing  the  area  of  a 
residual  lake,  the  Laguna  Salada,  which  is  again  reduced, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  river,  by  rapid  evaporation. 

Throughout  the  Salton  and  Pattie  Basins  many  of  the 
physiographic  features,  such  as  treeless  alluvial  plains, 
ancient  lakebeds,  and  sandhills,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  and  the  delta  regions  of  the  Nile.  The  whole 
area,  of  course,  owes  its  origin  to  the  displacement  of  the  sea 
water  by  the  sediment  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  annual 
water-borne  cargo  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  sixty 
million  tons.  Biologically  speaking,  the  Pattie  Basin,  lying 
wholly  within  the  Mexican  State  of  Baja  California,  is  of 
particular  importance  because  of  its  isolation,  and  because 
of  the  wide  range  in  the  character  of  its  desert  vegetation, 
which  seems  to  be  far  more  luxuriant  than  that  of  the  Salton 
Basin.  Here,  too,  owing  to  the  absence  of  man,  there  exists 
a primeval  desert  fauna,  of  which  only  the  pronghorn  ante- 
lopes, mule-deer,  and  mountain  sheep  have  been  appreciably 
reduced  in  numbers  by  the  incursions  of  big  game  hunters. 
It  was  into  this  interesting  country  that  I went,  in  March, 
1915,  for  the  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens  of 
antelopes  and  other  desert-living  creatures  that  were  desired 
for  use  in  the  Museum’s  exhibit. 
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OVER  A SPUR  OF  THE  COCOPAH  MOUNTAINS 


During  the  course  of  a month,  I made  two  trips  across 
the  border,  the  first  taking  me  to  the  far  side  of  the  Pattie 
Basin,  the  second  only  to  Volcano  Lake  and  the  meandering 
track  of  the  upper  Hardy  River.  On  the  first  and  longer 
trip  my  companion  was  Mr.  Robert  H.  Rockwell,  chief 
taxidermist  in  the  Museum.  The  second  trip  was  made  with 
my  wife,  Grace  E.  Bar  stow  Murphy. 

Our  guide  on  the  journey  to  the  Pattie  Basin  was  Cap- 
tain Edward  W.  Funcke,  of  San  Ysidro,  California,  a man 
who  has  conducted  scores  of  hunters  into  the  mountains  and 
hollow  plains  of  northeastern  Lower  California,  and  has 
even  made  the  long  land  pilgrimage  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  great  peninsula.  During  his  scouring  of  the  country, 
he  has  learned  the  watering  places  of  the  native  Indians, 
besides  discovering  several  new  ones,  and  he  possesses  per- 
haps a more  practical  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  half  of  the 
Colorado  Desert  than  any  other  American. 

As  manager  of  the  pack  train,  the  “captain”  employed 
a taciturn  Mexican  called  Paneho,  a ranchman  who  under- 
stood the  mentality  of  mules  and  burros  to  a degree  that 
suggested  close  kinship.  He  was  also  reputed  to  be  a great 
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hunter,  but,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  his  old-time  Win- 
chester must  have  had  a crooked  barrel  or  else  he  was  the 
very  worst  shot  in  all  Baja  California.  A third  member  of 
the  captain’s  party  was  the  camp  cook,  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Mac. 

Colonel  Esteban  Cantu,  Military  Commandant  (now 
Governor)  of  northern  Baja  California,  courteously  granted 
the  necessary  permission  for  our  expedition,  and  on  March 
29,  1915,  the  morning  after  Mr.  Rockwell  and  I had  reached 
Calexico,  California,  all  was  ready  for  us  to  start  into  the 
desert.  Our  cavalcade  comprised  four  horses,  a mule,  a 
hinny,  and  five  burros,  not  counting  one  burro  colt  which 
carried  no  pack  and  which  came  only  because  its  mother 
wouldn’t  go  without  it.  The  horses  hardly  measured  up  to 
the  popular  idea  of  fiery  western  steeds.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  rather  prosaic,  ambulatory  beasts,  whose  virtue  lay 
in  their  ability  to  keep  burros  on  the  move,  and  to  find  their 
own  living  in  a land  of  sparse  vegetation  by  browsing  all 
night  after  they  had  travelled  all  day.  Only  the  mount 
assigned  to  Mac  had  a properly  picturesque  appearance,  for, 
although  a weak-kneed  brute,  this  rangy,  pale-eyed,  yellow 
and  white,  pinto  horse  had  the  look  of  a high-grade  polo 
pony.  Pancho  rode  a stalwart  hinny,  his  own  favorite, 
which  together  with  the  mule  made  up  the  most  valuable  pair 
of  animals  in  the  outfit.  A hinny  has  toughness,  and  power 
of  subsisting  on  little  water  and  less  food,  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  a mule.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two, 
outside  of  appearances,  is  temperamental,  for  the  mule  con- 
siders itself  a horse,  while  the  less  egotistical  hinny  aspires 
only  to  be  a burro.  Thus  is  demonstrated  the  strength  of 
filial  instinct  for  the  mother.  One  has  but  to  lead  a mare, 
and  all  the  mules  will  follow;  in  like  manner,  the  hinnies 
flock  in  the  tracks  of  a she-ass. 

Just  across  the  borderline  from  Calexico,  a sandy- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Mexican,  with  an  automatic  rifle  and  a belt 
full  of  cartridges,  inspected  our  customs  receipts,  and  then 
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passed  us  along  with  salutations.  We  followed  a road  that 
led  through  six  miles  of  reclaimed,  cultivated  fields,  as  fertile 
as  the  country  on  the  American  side  of  the  line,  until  we 
came  to  the  final  artery  of  the  Imperial  irrigation  system,  at 
the  edge  of  the  desert.  Its  muddy  water  was  the  last  supply 
this  side  of  Hardy’s  Colorado,  so  we  camped  for  lunch. 
Meadowlarks,  at  the  outposts  of  their  range,  were  singing  in 
the  alfalfa  fields ; we  were  to  hear  them  no  more  until  we  had 
returned  from  the  wilderness  to  the  agricultural  country  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  a part.  Coots,  scaup  ducks,  and  bald- 
pates  were  feeding  in  neighboring  puddles  of  irrigation 
water,  and  ox-eyes  pattered  around  the  margins. 

When  we  saddled  and  struck  out  southward,  we  crossed 
first  several  miles  of  rather  dense  mesquite,  the  visible  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  mourning  doves,  gnatcatchers,  and  desert 
quail,  with  an  occasional  burrowing  owl.  We  were  ascend- 
ing, by  imperceptible  stages,  the  southerly  slope  of  the  Salton 
Sink.  Presently  the  cracked,  recently  flooded  soil  of  the 
mesquite  groves  gave  way  to  sandy  seolian  areas  in  which  the 
creosote  bush  was  the  dominant  plant,  although  bunchgrass, 
choya  cactus,  prickly  pears,  and  small  ocotillas,  became 
increasingly  common  as  we  approached  the  lone  volcanic 
cone  called  Cerro  Prieto  (Black  Butte) . Vegetation  of  this 
general  character  prevailed  as  far  south  as  a point  east  of  the 
Borrego  (Mountain  Sheep)  Peak  of  the  Cocopahs,  from 
where  the  desert  descended  again  to  the  Colorado  Delta. 

During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bockwell  dismounted  to  kill 
the  identical  rattlesnake  which  has  now  found  a permanent 
habitation  in  the  desert  life  group. 

On  the  morning  of  March  30,  we  started  early  from  the 
dry,  night  camp.  All  through  the  day,  I hunted  on  either 
side  of  our  line  of  march,  my  phlegmatic  black  horse  paying 
no  attention  even  when  I shot  over  its  ears.  Potting  jack- 
rabbits  and  desert  quail  from  the  saddle  was  good  sport, 
especially  as  the  quail  took  wing  much  more  freely  than  I 
had  expected;  hut  the  jack-rabbits  proved  to  he  infested 
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with  the  revolting  larvse  of  a bot-fly,  so  thereafter  we  shot 
no  more  of  them  for  food.  Innumerable  caterpillars,  of 
several  sizes,  covered  the  floor  of  the  desert.  The  crops  of 
the  quail  were  crammed  with  them. 

Buzzards,  ravens,  and  egrets  were  seen  as  we  drew  to- 
wards Hardy’s  Colorado.  Lizards,  too,  became  numerous, 
particularly  little  gray  “gridiron-tails”  ( Callisaurus )s  which 
scuttled  right  and  left  with  marvelous  swiftness,  raising  their 
diminutive  arms  clear  of  the  ground  and  taking  prodigious 
strides  with  their  long  hind  legs. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  site  of  our  noon  camp,  a 
male  vermilion  flycatcher,  the  most  flamboyant  sprite  among 
all  the  birds  that  cross  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States,  darted  high  over  a clump  of  mesquite  and  poised  in 
the  air,  singing  as  if  to  split  his  throat,  and  puffing  out  his 
feathers  until  he  looked  like  a red  ball  on  wings. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  while  we  were  approach- 
ing a watering  place  near  a spur  of  the  Cocopah  range,  we 
saw  a troop  of  horsemen  rounding  a point  half  a mile  away. 
They  apparently  spied  us  at  the  same  moment,  for  they 
immediately  deployed,  spurred  in  advance  of  their  pack 
horses,  and  cantered  towards  us.  We  soon  recognized  them 
as  a band  of  Villista  rurales,  and  when  they  drew  up  we  per- 
ceived that  the  belts  of  all  were  bristling  with  soft-nosed 
bullets.  While  we  halted  our  caravan,  the  Mexicans 
gathered  around  us,  and  each  rider  rested  by  sliding  part 
way  from  his  saddle  and  hanging  by  the  crook  of  one  leg. 
They  had  evidently  been  on  a long  scouting  expedition,  for 
their  mounts  and  pack  horses,  though  good,  looked  almost 
worn-out.  The  leader  of  the  hand,  a one-eyed  old  fellow 
wearing  a gray  and  red  uniform,  brought  up  the  rear.  When 
he  joined  our  group,  a long,  pompous  consultation,  and 
examination  of  our  papers,  ensued.  lie  finally  seemed 
ready  to  pass  us,  when  one  young  horseman,  clad  in  blue 
jeans  and  carrying  around  his  waist  and  chest  enough  rifle 
cartridges  to  supply  a company,  noticed  my  automatic  pistol, 
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which  I had  neglected  to  have  included  in  the  list  of  fire-arms 
named  in  our  permit.  The  Mexican  promptly  asked  me  to 
empty  the  magazine  and  to  pass  the  arm  and  loose  cartridges 
to  the  one-eyed  chief.  The  band  then  rode  on  toward  Mexi- 
cali, where  they  punctiliously  turned  in  the  pistol,  for  I 
subsequently  received  it  from  Colonel  Cantu. 

We  struck  camp  early  beside  a lagoon  of  the  Hardy, 
because  Pancho  said  that  there  was  no  herbage  for  the  horses 
farther  along  the  trail.  While  I wrote  my  journal  by  the 
light  of  a candle  and  the  full  moon,  strange  amphibian  voices 
rang  out  from  the  sunken  marshland,  the  only  other  sounds 
being  the  bell  on  our  white  mare’s  neck  and  sputters  from 
browsing  burros. 

Next  morning  I awoke  before  dawn,  when  the  golden 
moon  was  just  sinking  behind  the  western  crest  of  mountains. 
A very  heavy  dew  had  fallen,  and  the  lagoon  had  risen  sev- 
eral inches  during  the  night.  Killdeers  were  piping,  night- 
hawks  and  bats  were  darting  about,  and  railbirds  skulked 
stealthily  across  the  wet  flats.  While  I was  broiling  a cotton- 
tail rabbit  over  Pancho’s  early  fire,  a great  file  of  cormorants 
passed  against  the  dawn,  and  many  blue  herons  lumbered 
up  from  their  roosts  in  the  brakes. 

During  most  of  this  day  we  crossed  tips  of  the  Cocopahs 
and  the  rough,  stony  gullies  between  them.  In  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  we  reached  the  settlement  of  Papa  Laguna, 
the  grizzled  head  of  a large  Indian  family  which  lived  in 
several  wicker,  mud-plastered  houses,  surrounded  by  well- 
kept  tilled  patches  and  dog-proof  racks  of  jerked  beef. 
Prompted  by  simple  courtesy,  we  made  the  correct  move  of 
shaking  hands  with  old  Laguna,  and  of  asking  his  permission 
before  taking  any  liberties  about  his  camp.  He  therefore 
proved  gracious,  and  after  I had  shown  him  a few  photo- 
graphs, he  consented  to  having  his  picture  taken,  as  well  as 
those  of  several  of  his  grand-children.  First,  however,  he 
growled  to  one  of  the  women  to  find  his  hat,  which  apparentlv 
he  wore  only  on  state  occasions. 
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These  Indians  call  themselves  Cocopahs,  a name  which 
appears  in  other  spellings  on  eighteenth  century  Spanish 
maps.  Together  with  the  Yumas  and  Cahuillas,  they  are 
among  the  last  remnants  of  the  autocthonous  peoples  of 
northern  Baja  California.  The  Cocopahs  dwell  all  along  the 
delta  plains  and  cultivate  considerable  strips  of  the  rich  allu- 
vial soil,  in  which  they  raise  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  onions, 
melons,  and  other  garden  truck.  Many  of  the  young  men  act 
as  cowboys  for  cattle  syndicates,  and  so  earn  their  right  to  a 
certain  amount  of  beef.  The  older  men,  such  as  Laguna, 
obtain  some  of  the  commodities  of  civilization  by  plume- 
hunting, disposing  of  their  illicit  wares  to  border  smugglers. 


LAGUNA’S  HOME,  BETWEEN  HARDY’S  COLORADO 
AND  THE  MOUNTAINS.  A LINE  OF  JERKED 
BEEF  HANGS  AT  THE  LEFT 


A few  of  them  own  dilapidated  shotguns,  against  the  rules 
of  the  Mexican  officials,  but  as  they  can  obtain  ammuni- 
tion only  with  much  difficulty,  they  do  most  of  their  rabbit 
and  bird  hunting  with  bows  and  arrows. 

After  bidding  farewell  to  the  Indians,  we  entered  a 
forest  of  heavy  mesquites,  which  at  this  point  stretched  from 
the  river  bank  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  range.  Our 
burros  made  no  end  of  trouble  by  lying  down  continually, 
and  by  running  off  the  trail.  We  had  to  keep  driving  them 
back,  a task,  however,  to  which  the  horses  were  thoroughly 
trained.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  a desert  burro  is  a 
stolid  aversion  to  wetting  its  dainty  hoofs.  It  prefers  mak- 
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ing  a detour  of  half  a mile  with  a heavy  pack  on  its  back, 
rather  than  to  cross  an  eighteen-inch  strip  of  water  jutting 
across  the  path.  One  of  our  burros  was  lost  altogether,  but 
after  an  exasperating  delay  we  found  it  lying  comfortably 
against  a rocky  wall  of  the  mountain  side.  A surprising 
number  of  burros,  and  even  horses,  escape  from  the  night 
camps  of  travellers,  or  from  Imperial  Valley  ranches,  into 
this  southern  Colorado  Desert,  where  they  lead  feral  lives 
indefinitely,  unless  they  chance  to  be  noosed  by  the  leather 
lariats  of  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion  I saw  three  wild 
bay  horses,  which  ran  away  from  me  like  deer.  Later  in  the 
same  day  I encountered  a pair  of  errant  burros  wandering 
along  affectionately  together.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
I happened  to  flush  a jack-rabbit,  which  accidentally  ran 
plump  into  one  of  the  burros,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
which  was  the  more  startled.  The  burros  stampeded  as 
rapidly  as  their  limited  powers  of  speed  would  permit,  while 
the  rabbit  disappeared  in  seven-league  boots. 

At  noon  we  camped  where  the  rushing  Hardy  ran  so 
close  to  the  granite  hills  that  it  left  scarcely  a beach  between. 
The  afternoon’s  march  was  hot  and  hard.  When  we  made 
camp  below  Mount  Mayor,  of  the  Cocop  ah  Range,  men  and 
beasts  were  thoroughly  tired,  and  the  horses,  mules,  and  asses 
rolled  on  their  backs  in  the  dry  mud  of  the  flood-plain  as  soon 
as  their  pack-saddles  had  been  removed. 

After  an  early  start,  on  April  1,  our  caravan  journeyed 
between  the  Hardy  and  the  mountains  for  about  four  miles, 
until  we  had  rounded  the  southern  end  of  the  Cocopahs. 
Then  began  a portion  of  the  trip  which  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  an  ordeal.  We  struck  out  over  the  flat,  plant- 
less flood-plain  of  the  Pattie  Basin,  a vast  bar  of  alluvium, 
' as  level  as  a table,  that  stretched  from  Hardy’s  Colorado  to 
the  Laguna  Salada,  and  from  the  Cocopahs  to  a chain  of 
mountains  called  the  Pintos,  twenty  miles  to  the  southward. 
In  May,  when  snows  thaw  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Colorado  overleaps  all  bounds,  and  converts  this  desert  into 
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an  inland  sea,  an  enlargement  of  the  Laguna  Salada.  The 
plain  was  now  stark  dry  on  the  surface,  cracked  in  lines  like 
a coarse,  irregular  net,  and  here  and  there  shining  white 
with  crystals  of  alkaline  salts.  Over  great  stretches,  the 
salt  formed  a brittle,  glistening  crust,  which  collapsed  under 
the  horses’  feet,  letting  them  through  into  gluey  mire.  Most 
of  the  time  we  went  afoot,  driving  our  tired  animals  before. 
One  of  the  burros  gave  out,  so  that  we  had  to  distribute  her 
pack  among  the  others,  already  overburdened.  We  had 
endless  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  the  right  direction  over  the 
fifteen  miles  of  trackless  desert. 

In  the  midst  of  the  insufferable  heat,  the  mirage  was 
tantalizingly  perfect.  All  around  us,  at  a distance  of  per- 
haps half  a mile,  seemed  cool  blue  lakes,  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  to  the 
willow-fringed  Hardy.  Off  the  northern  end  of  the  Pintos, 
were  small  dark  buttes  and  clumps  of  mesquite  trees  which 
seemed  rocks  and  islets  extending  from  a promontory  into 
an  ocean.  Southward,  beyond  all  this  vast  sea  of  thirst,  rose 
the  bluish  heights  of  La  Providencia,  the  mightiest  picacho 
of  the  sierra  of  San  Pedro  Martir  (10,000  ft.),  its  crest 
marked  with  gullies  full  of  snow.  In  this  day’s  heat  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  less  than  three  months 
before  several  cattlemen  had  been  frozen  to  death  near  the 
base  of  that  mountain. 

Over  all  the  flat  expanse  of  baked  mud  we  saw  no  sug- 
gestions of  life  save  reddish  desert  flies,  dead  snails,  and  a 
few  bird  bones,  but  when  we  drew  near  the  sand  dunes  of 
the  far  side,  a lean  coyote  sneaked  out  ahead  and  showed  us 
his  heels.  When  we  reached  the  higher  ground,  towards 
the  Tinaja1  foothills,  we  found  the  ground  strewn  with 
honey-combed  pebbles  of  red  and  black  volcanic  rock.  In 


1 A tinaja  is  an  earthen  water-jar,  and  these  mountains  are  so 
called  because  of  the  presence  of  pot-holes,  which  serve  as  natural 
reservoirs  for  rain-water. 
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one  place  the  pebbles  had  been  scraped  aside  in  lines  as  far 
as  we  could  see,  leaving  smooth,  fairly  distinct  trails,  perhaps 
made  and  used  by  the  Indians  long  ago. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  sand  dunes  were  several  low  cairns 
of  the  volcanic  stones.  These,  likewise,  had  no  doubt  been 
built  by  Indians  of  old  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  famous 
Tres  Pozos J the  only  sources  of  fresh  water  for  many  a long 
and  burning  mile.  Although  there  were  formerly  three  of 
these  water-holes,  as  the  name  implies,  two  of  them  have 
become  filled  up  and  nearly  obliterated.  The  remaining  well 
is  exceedingly  hard  to  find.  For  many  years,  it  is  said,  only 
a few  of  the  Indians  have  known  its  whereabouts.  Old 
Laguna,  who  has  lived  within  twenty  miles  of  it  for  most  of 
his  days,  has  never  yet  seen  it.  After  the  development  of  the 
Imperial  Valley,  some  ranchmen,  who  were  accustomed  to 
drive  cattle  northward  over  this  desert,  gave  a mountain 
Indian  twenty-five  dollars  to  show  them  the  well,  for  until 
that  time  their  stock  had  had  to  travel  forty-eight  hours 
without  drinking.  Captain  Funcke  also  learned  its  location 


NOON  CAMP  AT  THE  OASIS  OF  THE  TRES  POZOS 
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from  this  Indian.  He  subsequently  dug  out  the  well  so  as 
to  increase  the  supply  of  water,  and  charted  its  position  so 
accurately  by  permanent  landmarks  as  to  be  able  to  find  it 
with  certainty.  Lately  it  has  become  an  important  watering 
place  on  the  route  leading  southwestward  from  the  Colorado 
Delta,  through  the  Arroyo  Grande,  to  the  Camino  de  la 
Sierra,  the  old  mission  trail  that  runs  along  the  roof -ridge 
of  Baja  California. 

The  Tres  Pozos  oasis  was  our  objective  for  the  noon 
camp.  It  turned  out  to  he  a copse  precisely  like  a thousand 
others  which  dotted  the  plain  in  all  directions.  The  water- 
hole  was  such  as  African  mammals  dig  in  the  sand.  It  was 


about  ten  feet  across  by  seven  deep,  with  a slope  on  one  side, 
and  at  the  bottom  stood  three  feet  of  seepage  water — yellow* 
opaque,  and  slimy.  Its  surface  was  sprinkled  with  dead 
caterpillars,  and  the  edge  of  the  incline  was  lined  with  the 
footprints  of  coyotes.  Our  horses  and  burros  guzzled  their 

fill,  after  which  I made 
an  effort  and  swal- 
lowed a mouthful.  It 
tasted  like  laundry 
suds,  and  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  water 
which  thirsting  Arabs 
take  from  a slaugh- 
tered camel’s  stomach. 
If  the  coyotes  drink 
this  fluid,  one  might 
consider  shooting  them 
as  merely  putting  them 
out  of  their  misery. 
The  desert  antelopes, 
and  mule-deer,  have  no 
such  trial,  for  they 
bringing  a desert  pronghorn  to  camp  drink  not  at  all,  unless 
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it  be  during  early  summer  when  the  Laguna  Salada  is  highest 
and  freshest. 

From  the  Tres  Pozos,  our  distant  hunting  ground,  which 
extended  into  the  arroyos  of  the  Tina j as,  looked  like  a green, 
grassy  slope;  in  reality  it  was  covered  with  ironwood  trees 
( Olneya  tesota )}  mesquite,  palo  verde,  creosote,  smoke-bush 
(Par  os  el  a spinosa ),  huge  ocotillas,  and  many  cacti. 

After  a long  rest  by  the  well,  we  proceeded  up  the  slope 
to  the  heart  of  the  antelope  country,  and  made  our  permanent 
camp  seven  miles  from  water.  A quail  in  a nearby  iron- 
wood  called  its  mournfulest  all  night  long;  at  breakfast  time 
it  still  sat  and  yelped  in  plain  view,  with  its  pretty  black 
tassel  tipped  forward  over  its  bill. 

A great  portion  of  the  western  slopes  of  Pattie  Basin, 
where  we  now  prepared  for  a ten-day  sojourn,  might  well  be 
described  by  the  term  “arboreal  desert”  because  of  the  abun- 
dance and  luxuriance  of  the  half-dozen  species  of  trees,  the 
ocotilla,  larger  shrubs,  and  cacti.  The  lower,  flatter  parts 
of  the  slope,  where  the  altitude  is  only  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  the  Laguna  Salada  and  its  flood-plain,  are  covered 
with  scattering  clumps  of  mesquite  similar  to  the  one  at  the 
Tres  Pozos.  Interspersed  among  the  mesquites  are  patches 
of  quail-brush  (Atiiplecc  lentiformis ),  and  between  the 
clumps  is  a sparse  growth  of  bunch-grass.  Mesquites  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  this  lower  belt,  however,  for  they 
form  rows,  sometimes  veritable  hedges,  along  the  innumer- 
able arroyos  that  reach  for  a distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
up  the  slope  to  the  abrupt  face  of  the  Tina  j as.  Indeed,  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  mesquites  in  this  dry  expanse  make  it 
easy  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  this  tree  sometimes  pene- 
trate to  water-bearing  strata  at  a depth  of  seventy-five  feet. 2 

On  April  2,  Captain  Funcke,  Mr.  Rockwell,  and  I 
started  hunting  by  starlight  and  moonlight,  and  were  off 
towards  the  east  just  as  the  first  faint  streak  of  orange  lined 


2 Lull,  Organic  Evolution,  1917. 
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the  crest  of  the  Pintos.  The  sun  rose  red  and  sparkled  on 
the  heights  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  and  for  a brief  while  the 
desert  was  like  a garden  of  cool,  sweet  odors.  The  perfume 
came  mostly  from  a lavender  “four  o’clock’5  (Abronia 
villosa )J  but  was  mingled  with  the  delicate  scent  of  a small 
white  primrose,  a tall  desert  “Easter  lily,”  and  a score  of 
other  flowers,  yellow,  white,  red,  and  purple.  Mocking- 
birds were  singing  their  best  from  every  mesquite ; a pair  of 
croaking  ravens  circled  over  us;  various  lizards,  just  warm- 
ing into  activity,  scuttled  hither  and  thither.  We  spread  out 
abreast  about  two  hundred  yards  apart,  keeping  a sharp 
lookout  ahead.  The  country  was  fairly  open — with  iron- 
wood  and  mesquite  along  the  washes,  and  groves  of  creosote 
bush  stretching  down  towards  the  basin.  In  most  places 
we  could  see  around  us  for  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
sometimes  even  farther.  Walking  was  difficult,  owing  to 
the  fields  of  volcanic  pebbles  on  the  mesa,  and  the  soft  sand 
in  the  arroyos.  The  heart-shaped  tracks  of  antelopes  were 
visible  everywhere,  but  were  mostly  old.  Finally  we  came 
upon  the  track  of  a single  buck  which  had  apparently  passed 
within  a short  time,  and  a few  minutes  later  I spied  the 
animal  some  distance  in  advance.  I had  scarcely  time  to 
crouch,  before  it  started  off  on  a lope,  and,  after  we  had 
trailed  it  about  two  miles,  we  gave  it  up. 

Antelopes  begin  to  feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  cover 
the  ground  rapidly  while  they  graze;  but  before  the  sun  is 
high  they  almost  invariably  lie  down  to  rest.  If  a band  is 
discovered  while  feeding,  the  animals  do  not  always  run 
away  at  sight.  They  may  instead,  stand  and  watch  with 
curiosity,  or  they  may  even  come  forward  to  investigate  at 
close  range.  The  last  is  what  happened  at  our  second  meet- 
ing. I saw  a troop  of  seven  or  eight  bucks  and  does  in  the 
distance,  and  while  we  were  stalking  them,  a beautiful  buck, 
taking  us  perchance  for  a new  kind  of  pronghorn,  came 
cantering  towards  us,  stiff-legged  and  proud.  He  stopped 
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eighty  or  ninety  yards  away  from  Captain  Funcke,  who,  on 
bended  knee,  was  watching  him  along  his  rifle  barrel. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  we  made  our  way  towards 
camp  through  the  oppressive,  rapidly  increasing  heat,  our 
lips  caking  and  turning  black  from  thirst,  and  our  cottony 
tongues  cleaving  to  the  back  of  our  mouths.  We  had  two 
gallons  of  water  in  our  three  canteens,  but  it  was  the  horrible 
slimy  stuff  from  the  Tres  Pozos.  One  had  not  the  will 
power  to  drink  enough  of  it  to  quench  thirst;  indeed  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  things  far  away  before  swallowing  a 
single  gulp.  Through  the  heat  of  the  day  we  lay  almost 
stripped  of  clothes,  moving  round  a big  mesquite  so  as  to 
keep  in  the  shade,  and  seeking  further  relief  by  perpetually 
changing  the  attitude  of  our  bodies.  Desert  flies  buzzed 
about  us,  but  this  annoyance  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  heat  and  the  blinding  glare.  120°  F.  in  the  shade,  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  temperature  in  parts  of  the  Colorado 
Desert.  The  average  daily  maximum  temperature  at 
Calexico,  during  the  month  of  July,  1906,  was  105°  F.  On 
August  10,  1913,  at  Greenland  Ranch  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley, the  thermometer  reached  134°  F.,  the  highest  shade 
temperature  ever  recorded  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  In  the  San  Felipe  Desert,  Baja  California,  just 
south  of  Pattie  Basin,  114°  F.  has  been  recorded  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  April  4,  Pancho  brought  a pronghorn  fawn  into 
camp.  Coming  from  the  water-hole  with  our  eleven  animals, 
he  had  killed  the  poor  creature  at  noon,  while  it  lay  sleeping, 
or  feigning  sleep,  among  the  creosote  bushes.  In  this  in- 
stance the  fawn,  however,  was  no  more  welcome  than  the 
bulging  water  bags,  for,  until  the  Mexican  arrived,  we  had 
had  just  two  cupfuls  of  the  yellow  fluid  in  our  possession, 
and  we  were  seriously  considering  a weary,  seven-mile  hike 
to  the  Tres  Pozos.  On  April  6,  Captain  Funcke  returned 
from  the  day’s  hunt  with  the  skins  and  meat  of  two  prong- 
horns. He  had  had  to  blindfold,  hobble,  and  tether  his 
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blood-shy  mule  before  he  eould  lash  the  carcasses  upon  her 
back.  That  night,  from  sunset  until  breakfast,  the  coyotes 
howled  and  howled  all  around  our  encampment.  When  we 
answered  them  from  our  blankets,  they  redoubled  their  out- 
cry. 

Our  daily  hunting  was  done  during  the  early  morning — 
four  o’clock  to  ten — and  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 
On  several  occasions  we  covered  a total  of  thirty  miles  of  the 
roughest  kind  of  walking  without  seeing  one  pronghorn  to 
encourage  us.  During  eleven  days  I saw  between  fifty  and 
sixty  of  the  mammals,  most  often  singly,  but  sometimes  in 
groups  of  two  or  three.  Only  once  we  observed  no  fewer 
than  eight  in  one  band,  two  or  more  of  which  were  bucks ; and 
on  another  occasion  Mr.  Rockwell  killed  a doe  that  was  in 
company  with  four  other  animals.  The  adults  that  we  en- 
countered, with  one  exception,  were  hopelessly  wild — as  wary 
and  frightened,  indeed,  as  even  such  shy  ungulates  could 
well  be.  Moreover,  they  seemed  to  absent  themselves  for 
days  together  from  large  tracts  of  country  through  which 
we  had  hunted  but  once  or  twice. 

The  season  was  the  height  of  spring  in  Pattie  Basin. 
The  breeding  of  the  desert  birds  was  just  beginning — that 
is,  most  of  them  had  commenced  to  build  nests,  but  few  had 
laid  their  eggs.  Moths  were  replacing  the  armies  of  cater- 
pillars; other  common  insects  were  wasps,  bees,  flies,  and 
four  or  five  abundant  beetles.  The  latter  were  especially 
in  evidence  about  dusk.  A shiny  black  Carabid,  Calosomct 
parvicollis , was  exceedingly  predaceous,  puncturing  the 
caterpillars  with  its  huge  horizontal  jaws,  and  devouring  the 
custard  within.  When  disturbed,  it  lied  by  running,  and  if 
captured,  it  exuded  a drop  of  offensive  fluid  that  smelled 
like  ink,  only  worse.  A gray,  antique-looking  Tenebrionid, 
Cryptoglossa  verrucosa , more  like  an  armored  fossil  than  a 
creature  of  this  age,  seemed  to  be  a burro wer.  It  was  also 
a sort  of  opossum  among  insects,  for  it  pretended  to  be  dead 
whenever  it  was  discovered.  Still  another  beetle,  a black 
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Meloid,  Phodaga  alticeps,  had  the  habit  of  raising  its  elytra 
straight  up  over  its  back,  so  that  they  might  serve  as  sails 
as  it  scurried  before  the  wind  across  hare  patches  of  the 
desert  floor.  Finally,  a fourth  beetle,  also  a Meloid,  and 
known  to  science  as  Cysteodemus  armatus,  possessed  a. 
round,  hunch-backed  body,  which,  since  its  pitted  surface 
was  always  covered  with  white  dust,  resembled  a bag  of  meal. 
The  most  extraordinary  point  about  this  insect  was  that  in 
calm  weather  one  could  quite  distinctly  hear  its  footfalls  on 
the  sand.  It  used  to  give  me  a strange  sensation  to  crouch 
down  at  the  quiet  hour  of  sunset,  and  listen  to  the  beetles 
scampering  about. 

To  me,  twilight  always  seemed  a mysterious  hour  in  the 
open  desert.  Almost  before  the  afterglow  had  gone,  shoot- 
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in g stars  began  to  streak  the  clear  sky.  Ravens,  suddenly 
grown  silent,  still  circled  about  before  settling  to  roost  among 
the  branches  of  the  largest  dying  mesquites.  Jack-rabbits, 
frightened  by  my  horse,  appeared  in  the  changing  light  to 
glide  prodigiously  over  the  bushes,  like  pale  phantoms. 
Other  eerie  creatures  that  sprang  into  life  at  this  hour  were 
the  nighthawks.  By  day  these  birds  rest  on  the  ground 
under  creosotes  and  mesquites,  coming  forth  in  thousands  at 
about  the  same  moment  just  after  sundown.  The  sound 
produced  by  their  wings,  as  we  often  heard  it  through  the 
night  and  particularly  at  early  dawn,  is  an  obscure  bell-like 
vibration,  as  if  the  very  atmosphere  were  trembling.  Its 
source  is  difficult  to  discover ; sometimes  it  seems  like  a noise 
within  one’s  ears. 

Owing  to  the  delicious  coolness  of  a brief  period  before 
and  after  daybreak,  we  acquired  the  habit,  during  the  last 
few  days  of  our  hunting,  of  setting  our  watches  an  hour 
ahead.  In  this  way  we  deceived  sleepy  Mac,  the  camp  cook, 
and  contrived  to  rout  him  out  before  three  o’clock.  At  that 
hour  of  the  morning  the  desert  appealed  to  every  sense.  The 
clear  air  seemed  to  palpitate  with  the  rumble  of  the  night- 
hawks.  The  stars  were  still  brilliant,  and  the  late  quarter 
moon  held  the  ghost  of  the  full  moon  within  her  horns. 
Shooting  stars  almost  uninterruptedly  blazed  in  the  sky.  By 
the  first  peep  of  the  sun  we  would  be  far  from  our  camp, 
scouring  the  brightening  desert  for  pronghorns,  and  startling 
innumerable  jack-rabbits,  which  bounded  away,  now  and 
again  sitting  on  their  haunches  to  look  back  at  us.  When- 
ever they  ran  between  me  and  the  early  sun,  a blood-red  light 
glowed  through  their  upright  ears. 

One  morning,  Mr.  Rockwell  had  a narrow  escape 
when  he  stepped  on  a horned  rattlesnake,  or  sidewinder 
( Crotalus  cerastes ),  one  of  two  that  lay  apparently  asleep  in 
his  path.  Probably  his  foot  came  down  on  the  snake’s  head, 
and  at  the  buzz  of  the  rattle  he  leaped  to  safety.  We  killed 
the  snake  and  its  mate.  The  latter  made  short  strikes — 
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about  a third  the  length  of  its  body — with  lightning  rapidity. 
While  watching  us,  it  kept  thrusting  its  forked  tongue  alter- 
nately up  over  its  snout  and  down  beneath  its  chin.  This 
was  only  the  first  of  several  experiences  with  these  incon- 
spicuous, backward-gliding  reptiles,  which  were  unpleasantly 
common  among  the  creosotes,  especially  at  the  hour  of  dusk. 
One  evening  Mac,  the  cook,  killed  a sidewinder  in  Captain 
Funcke’s  bedding  just  as  I rolled  up  in  my  own  blankets  too 
fagged  even  to  investigate  closely  for  a similar  bedfellow. 
Less  serious  dangers  in  the  creosote  patches  were  the  little 
homesteads  of  kangaroo  rats,  through  the  roofs  of  which  we 
sometimes  stumbled.  These  tawny,  parched,  thirst-loving 
rodents  dig  good-sized  tunnels  in  low  mounds  of  sandy  soil, 
undermining  the  surface  so  that  the  tired  and  unwary  pedes- 
trian sinks  through  to  the  middle  of  his  shins,  a disconcerting 
accident  for  him,  and  doubtless  also  for  the  rats.  Horses 
schooled  in  the  ways  of  the  desert  learn  well  to  avoid  such 
pitfalls. 

On  April  10,  I decided  that  after  one  more  day’s  work 
I should  start  for  Calexico,  taking  Pancho,  most  of  the  pack 
animals,  all  the  heavy  luggage,  and  the  cases  of  specimens. 
Rockwell  and  the  Captain  would  remain  to  continue  the  hunt. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  we  were  up 
before  the  narrow  crescent  of  the  old  moon.  The  three  of 
us  were  off  early,  the  Captain’s  little  dun  mule  setting  a pace 
that  kept  us  spurring.  We  rode  directly  into  very  rough 
country,  near  a gap  in  the  Tina j as,  evidently  frightening  a 
small  troop  of  antelopes  on  the  way,  for  we  found  their 
scampering  tracks. 

Tethering  the  mounts  in  an  arroyo  where  there  was 
good  feed,  we  started  toward  a butte  called  the  Caparote,  the 
Captain  taking  the  low-ground  route,  Rockwell  the  middle, 
and  I the  higher,  stony  slopes  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. Along  my  way  the  vermilion  ocotillas  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  some  of  them  were  giant  shrubs  indeed,  close  to 
thirty  feet  tall.  The  tiny  leaves  and  yellow  blossoms  of  the 
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palo  verde  were  just  sprouting.  Yellowish  tassels  were  ap- 
pearing on  the  twigs  of  the  mesquites.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  huge  trees,  but  nearly  all  seemed  half  or  two-thirds  dead 
from  their  commensal  struggle  with  the  red-berried  mistletoe 
(Pkoradendron  calif or nicum ). 

If  possible,  the  day  seemed  thirstier  than  any  other. 
After  hunting  in  vain  for  several  miles,  and  nearly  emptying 
my  canteen,  I had  to  return  to  the  base  for  more  water  from 
the  sack.  Larger  game  failing,  I collected  doves,  phaino- 
peplas,  flycatchers,  shrikes,  cottontail  rabbits,  and  a gopher 
snake,  and  then  crawled  under  a shady  mesquite  in  the 
arroyo,  and  ate  lunch,  which  consisted  of  corn  bread  and 
jerked  antelope  meat.  While  I ate,  a mockingbird  sat  on 
the  topmost  dead  bough  of  a neighboring  mesquite,  and  sang 
the  sweetest  song  that  I had  ever  heard.  The  pure  ecstasy 
of  his  singing  must  also  have  carried  him  off  his  feet,  for 
every  few  seconds  he  would  leap  joyously  into  the  air,  only 
to  dive  again  to  his  trembling  perch  and  renew  the  music. 
The  noon-day  mirages  were  wonderful  past  expression.  At 
times  all  the  distant  mountains  seemed  to  be  half  engulfed 
in  a sea  which  reflected  their  inverted  summits,  while  the 
flood-plain  on  the  near  side  of  Hardy’s  Colorado  looked  so 
much  like  water  that  one  could  have  sworn  it  such. 

The  other  hunters  were  no  more  successful  than  I.  In 
the  afternoon  we  worked  together,  but  saw  nothing  to  re- 
ward our  search  except  some  fairly  fresh  tracks.  We 
reached  the  Tres  Pozos  at  sunset.  Our  mounts  each  drank 
about  fifteen  gallons  of  the  alleged  water,  the  horses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  equine  etiquette,  preceding  the  Captain’s  mule. 

Packing  the  entire  outfit  on  the  morning  of  April  12 
took  a long  time,  so  that  it  was  half  past  seven  o’clock  when 
we  reached  the  Tres  Pozos.  The  surface  was  covered  with 
froth,  the  result  of  some  sort  of  fermentation.  We  watered 
our  animals,  and  filled  our  sacks  and  canteens  (for  the  last 
time  with  that  fluid,  I thought  rejoicingly).  The  Captain 
gave  me  Colonel  Cantu’s  permit,  and  we  parted,  he  and 
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Rockwell  up  among  the  creosote  bushes,  Pancho  and  I 
towards  the  suffocating  flood-plain  of  the  Laguna  Salada. 
We  drove  our  pack  animals  hard,  allowing  the  speed  to 
slacken  only  where  the  glistening  alkaline  crust  broke 
through,  and  the  horses’  feet  sank  above  the  hocks.  It  was 
perceptibly  hotter  than  when  we  had  come  on  the  southward 
journey,  but  we  made  good  time  and  reached  the  first  water- 
ing place  on  the  Hardy  at  noon. 

Looking  back  toward  the  beautiful  though  inhospitable 
wilderness  of  our  two  weeks’  sojourn,  I again  had  the  im- 
pression of  a tremendous  grassy  lawn,  sloping  gently  from 
the  rugged  Tina j as  to  the  level  of  the  flood-plain.  Here 
and  there  over  this  region  we  could  see  scores  of  dusty  whirl- 
winds. each  sending  its  thin,  pale  column  up  like  a church 
steeple.  We  had  become  accustomed  to  meeting  these  whirl- 
winds during  our  hunting.  Sometimes  they  had  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  same  place  for  minutes  at  a time;  sometimes 
they  rushed  along  at  great  speed,  shaking  the  bushes  in  their 
path,  and  carrying  a swirl  of  sand  and  dead  leaves  in  their 
bases. 

While  Pancho  was  preparing  lunch,  I enjoyed  a cool 
swim  in  a cove  of  Hardy’s  Colorado.  We  then  packed 
again,  making  a short  noon,  and  rode  along  below  the  jagged 
mountains.  Quail,  now  all  breeding,  called  from  every 
copse.  Bevies  of  them  ran  before  us,  as  did  also  an  occa- 
sional jack-rabbit  and  many  brush  cottontails. 

The  Hardy  was  very  much  higher  than  it  had  been  in 
March.  In  places  we  had  to  make  wide  detours,  while  at 
every  bend  the  muddy  river  went  rushing  along  at  a rate  of 
six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  with  backward-flowing  eddies 
near  the  banks.  During  the  afternoon  we  followed  for  a 
time  an  upper  trail  over  a small  ridge,  from  where  I could 
survey  the  whole  delta  of  the  Colorado,  clear  to  the  mountains 
of  Sonora  many  a long  mile  to  the  eastward.  The  arrow- 
weed,  willows,  and  reeds  of  the  river-bottom  were  as  green 
as  the  flooding  stream  could  make  them.  Along  a sandy 
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bank  beyond,  I could  see  the  turkey  vultures  standing  in  a 
row  with  their  broad  wings  spread  to  the  sun,  like  Roman 
legionaries  with  shields  upon  their  arms.  Great  blue  herons 
were  flying  about  everywhere,  and  sometimes  they  would 
allow  us  to  ride  close  to  them  as  they  stood  among  the  rushes. 
After  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  near-by  crest,  a troop  of 
white  pelicans — hundreds  of  them — soared  past  us  in  the 
glow  that  came  over  the  hill-top.  Despite  their  size  and 
weight,  they  flew  with  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  gulls,  and  far 
more  majestically. 

About  the  time  that  the  nighthawks  began  to  fly, 
we  made  camp.  While  our  simple  supper  was  cooking,  I 
walked  through  the  brush  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  Strange 
cackles,  whistles,  and  splashings  came  from  the  half-sub- 
merged  islands  and  the  tules.  Coots  were  playing  together 
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in  the  twilight,  and  herons,  plovers,  and  unfamiliar  song- 
birds were  making  the  semitropical 
night  resound.  The  birds  were 
succeeded  by  still  more  unfamiliar 
frogs,  which  croaked  and  whistled 
until  after  dark. 

Next  morning  we  passed  for 
several  hours  alternately  through 
jungle-like,  river-bottom  vegeta- 
tion, and  over  bare,  stony  ridges. 
About  nine  o’clock  we  crossed  the 
low  mountain  pass,  leading  our 
steeds  by  the  bridles,  and  came 
presently  to  the  habitation  of 
Papa  Laguna,  who  was  standing 
under  the  porch  of  his  hut  doing 
nothing,  as  usual.  One  hand  was  stretched  to  the  rafters 
overhead  in  order  to  support  comfortably  his  powerful, 
barrel-chested  body.  His  sons  and  grandsons,  in  cow- 
punchers’  garb,  were  leading  horses  hither  and  thither,  or 
standing  around  waiting  for  breakfast.  One  of  them  was 
amusing  himself  by  throwing  bits  of  caked  earth  at  a cat. 
This  animal,  with  some 
pigeons,  chickens,  and 
nine  or  ten  curs  of  all 
sizes,  was  eating  under 
one  of  the  shelters,  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  a 
rather  fine-looking  In- 
dian girl  was  mixing 
dough.  A number  of 
children,  mostly  slight- 
ly cross-eyed,  were  also 
toddling  about,  while 
several  girls  of  ten 
years  or  more  held 
young  babies  in  their  arms. 
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I watched  one  woman  making  griddle-cakes  of  a kind 
of  fine  meal.  First  she  rolled  and  patted  the  unleavened 
dough  into  balls,  then  pinched  and  slapped  these  into  very 
thin  disks,  which  she  cooked  on  a dry  iron  plate,  turning 
them  over  a dozen  times,  and  folding  them  twice  at  the  end. 
All  of  the  Indians  were  either  too  busy  or  too  dignified  to 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  Pancho  and  me,  except  to  say 
“buenos  dias  ” The  little  girl,  whose  picture  I had  taken 
on  the  southward  trip,  began  to  cry  about  something,  and 
old  Laguna  at  once  left  his  orang-utan  position  under  the 
rafters,  and  went  to  comfort  her.  He  seemed  very  grand- 
fatherly. 

We  bought  a few  potatoes,  and  one  large  onion  from 
Laguna,  and  then  went  on,  passing  several  little  cultivated 
patches  belonging  to  the  Indians.  We  also  met  two  or  three 
middle-aged  men  out  hunting  cottontails  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

At  the  point  of  the  Cocopahs,  where  we  had  met  the 
rurales,  the  rising  river  had  flooded  the  whole  region,  so  that 
we  had  to  force  our  animals  to  wade.  The  whole  enswamped 
desert  was  merry  with  birds.  Teals,  ibises,  coots,  avocets, 
killdeers,  and  stilts,  in  vast  numbers,  all  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent toward  our  presence,  were  feeding  along  the  shore- 
line; cormorants,  gulls,  and  terns  were  noisy  and  abundant; 
yellow-headed  blackbirds,  blue  grosbeaks,  swallows,  and 
other  new  arrivals  from  the  tropics,  swarmed  over  the  ver- 
dure on  the  flood-plain.  Further  back  from  the  life-giving 
Hardy,  on  the  thirsty  stretches  towards  the  base  of  the 
Cocopahs,  the  shrivelled  herbage  gave  evidence  that  the 
ephemeral  desert  springtime  was  fast  passing. 

We  lunched  within  sight  of  the  Cerro  Prieto,  and  had 
scarcely  renewed  our  journey  when  a strange,  wild  sound 
of  high-pitched  singing  came  down  the  trail  from  the  north- 
ward. A moment  later  a large  burro,  with  an  Indian  boy 
and  girl  on  its  back,  trotted  into  sight.  Behind  them  came 
another  burro  with  a young  man  seated  far  back  on  its 
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haunches.  The  three  Indians  were  singing  at  the  tops  of 
their  lungs  in  weird,  falsetto  voices,  and  they  were  dressed 
as  if  for  a celebration,  with  red  and  green  cotton  cloths  bound 
round  their  hair,  and  two  red  stripes,  bordered  with  narrow 
lines  of  yellow,  painted  across  their  faces  from  ear  to  ear. 
They  barely  interrupted  their  singing  to  exchange  a buenos 
dias  as  they  trotted  past,  and  for  a long  time  the  wind 
brought  us  snatches  of  their  expressive  music. 

When  we  had  left  the  eastern  point  of  the  Cocopahs  well 
behind,  the  wind  began  to  blow  strongly  from  the  west,  soon 
increasing  to  a gale.  The  sky  remained  clear,  except  that  a 
yellow  circle  of  dust-laden  air  obscured  the  horizon,  and  so 
much  fine  sand  was  flying  that  one  had  to  face  to  leeward  to 
breathe.  Eventually  the  wind  became  so  strong  that  the 
yielding  creosote  bushes  flattened  almost  against  the  ground, 
and  I could  scarcely  sit  upon  my  poor  horse,  who  kept  his 
nose  turned  away  from  the  blast.  All  the  while  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  the  storm  recalled  the  description  of 
the  dry  gale  off  Point  Concepcion  in  “Three  Years  Before 
the  Mast,”  Finally  we  camped  in  as  sheltered  a spot  as 
could  be  found.  The  wind  howled  until  midnight,  after 
which  it  calmed. 

A seven  hours’  march  next  morning  brought  us  to  the 
first  irrigation  ditch,  at  the  edge  of  civilization.  After  wat- 
ering the  animals  here,  we  passed  once  more  through  the 
wonderful  alfalfa  fields,  filled  with  fat  cattle  and  round 
horses  that  were  in  such  strong  contrast  to  our  jaded  brutes. 
Scaup  ducks  and  coots  were  resting  contentedly  on  one  of 
the  ponds,  and  another  was  filled  with  long-legged,  wading 
stilts,  a rare  sight  in  their  white  and  sable  plumage.  Half 
a dozen  roadrunners  scurried  along  the  ruts  of  the  highway 
that  led  us  into  Mexicali,  which  we  reached  at  noon. 

R.  C.  M. 
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Some  Notes  on  Book-Plates  and  on 
Collecting  Them 

THE  alphabetic  use  of  a book-plate  is  of  course  to  indi- 
cate the  ownership  of  the  book  in  which  it  appears. 
The  province  of  the  book  label  is  the  same  but  the  relation 
of  the  two  is  not  unlike  that  existing  between  the  edition  de 
luxe  and  the  ordinary  edition. 

Into  the  book-plate  therefore  may  enter  art,  science,  his- 
tory, personality,  taste  and  psychology,  not  to  expand  the 
list  of  items. 

The  book-plate  of  a one-time  owner  of  a book,  pasted 
neatly  on  the  inside  of  its  front  cover,  may  easily  and  justly 
convert  it  into  an  association  volume  that  would  be  given 
several  lines  in  any  auction  catalogue  in  which  it  chances  to 
become  an  item. 

Prior  to  1438  no  bookplates  are  known  to  have  been 
used  and  the  earliest  one  of  which  collectors  have  present 
knowledge  is  not  older  than  1470.  With  the  advent  of 
printed  books  the  chained  volumes  quickly  passed  and  the 
bookplate  obtained  instant  popularity.  Such  marks  of 
ownership  were  naturally  influenced  if  not  dominated  by 
heraldry.  Persons  unable  to  read  could  nevertheless  easily 
recognize  coats  of  arms  and  the  heraldic  plate  obtained  a 
place  that  it  has  never  entirely  lost,  up  to  the  present  minute. 

The  identification  of  certain  of  the  earlier  book-plates, 
upon  which  the  owners’  names  do  not  appear,  calls  for  some 
knowledge  of  heraldic  emblems,  charges,  nomenclature,  and 
the  like. 

Idealism  in  book-plates  is,  according  to  present  notions, 
at  least  approached  when  they  reflect  the  owner’s  personality. 
The  soul  of  the  owner  ought  to  shine  through  the  plate. 
Attempts  to  introduce  personality  into  bookplates  is  however 
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PICTORIAL  BOOK-PLATE 
Designed  by  WILLIAM  EDGAR 
FISHER 


attended  with  certain  difficulties 
and  too  often  develops  a tendency 
toward  overcrowding  the  design. 
This  fault  is  generally  traceable  to 
the  plate  owner  and  not  to  the  artist 
designer  who  works  under  instruc- 
tions, upon  the  execution  of  which 
depend  approval  and  acceptance. 

John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren 
(Lord  de  Tabley)  in  his  “Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Book  Plates,”  pub- 
lished in  1880,  worked  out  a book- 
plate nomenclature,  that  still  serves 
as  a safe  and  sure  guide  to  book- 
plate enthusiasts.  Early  English, 
Jacobean,  Chippendale,  the  Urn,  Bibbon  and  Wreath,  in- 
fluenced by  the  period  furniture, 
came  in  sequence. 

There  is  to-day  a strong 
tendency  toward  the  crowning  of 
the  purely  pictorial  as  a book- 
plate type,  although  of  course 
the  armorial,  architectural,  the 
portrait,  the  library  interior  or 
corner,  the  landscape  plate,  the 
canting  plate,  and  the  plate  in- 
troducing the  grotesque  and  the 
nude  figure  all  have  devotees  and 
defenders. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Masonic 
book-plates  are  also  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  special  classes. 

The  modern  sentiment 
among  bookish  people  who  are 
authoritative  as  to  book-plates  is 
that  a book-plate  of  the  highest 


THE  ALTON 
LIMITED  &. 


RAIL  ROAD  BOOK-PLATE 
Used  in  the  books  contained  In 
the  library  of  “The  Alton  Limited" 
trains  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis 

Designed  by  FRED.  W.  GOUDY 
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Designed  by  the  TRIPTYCH  DESIGNERS,  N.  Y. 

type  and  one  which  approves  most  closely  to  idealism  whether 
for  an  institutional  or  private  owner  is  one  that  pays  tribute 
to  bookish  things.  It  should  be  so  if  it  is  not  always  so. 

A book-plate  which  depicts  an  artillery  combat  may  of 
course  reflect  the  personality  of  its  owner,  particularly  if  he 
was  a commander  in  the  pictured  combat,  but  lacking  the 
purely  bookish  element  under  the  enumerated  point  of  view  it 
falls  below  the  first  rank  as  an  ex  libris  design. 

The  early  plates  were  cut  on  copper  and  they  vie  with 
the  book  illustrations  of  the  period.  To-day  the  book-plate 
may  be  lithographed,  etched,  done  in  photogravure,  halftone, 
woodcut,  line  cut,  or  photographed. 

Monotint  no  longer  exercises  its  limitations  but  book- 
plates in  polychrome  come  from  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  vari- 
ous processes. 


The  book-plates  of  to-day  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
when  they  were  first  produced  to  confound  the  book  borrower 
who  failed  to  return  the  volume  he  had  borrowed.  Nestling 
unobtrusively  in  its  proper  place  in  the  book  when  closed,  a 
bookplate  nevertheless  stares  accusingly  at  the  man  who 
opens  it  but  who  withholds  it  from  its  proper  place  in  the 
owner’s  library. 

In  1820  a Miss  Jenkins  of  Bath,  England,  became  a 
pioneer  book-plate  collector  and  in  diverting  them  from  their 
places  as  badges  of  ownership,  into  collecting  objects.  The 
rolling  of  the  ball,  once  started  by  her,  she  found  many  imi- 
tators and  the  tribe  of  book-plate  collectors  has  to-day  much 
numerical  strength. 

A small  collection  of  book-plates  is  easily  kept  in  an 
envelope  or  folder,  but  once  it  passes  the  envelope  stage  the 


BOOK-PLATE  USED  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  S.  S.  OCEANIC 
Designed  by  LI N LEY  SAMBOURNE,  one  of  the  Artists  of  Punch.  The  original 

is  in  photogravure. 
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EARLY  COLLEGE  BOOK-PLATE 
Designed  by  DR.  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON 


question  of  arrangement  becomes  vital.  Such  a collection  as 
that  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  late  Augustus 
W.  Franks,  requires  some  proper  method  of  arrangement  to 
be  really  useful,  otherwise  the  finding  of  a desired  plate  in  it 
becomes  painfully  like  unto  the  proverbial  search  for  a needle 
in  a haystack. 

Pasting  the  plates  in  a scrap-book  certainly  secures  per- 
manence but  such  a method  utterly  lacks  flexibility. 

The  individual  mount  of  unobtrusive  color  is  now  re- 
garded as  standard.  By  means  of  it  a newly  acquired  plate 
may  be  instantly  placed  in  any  grouping  and  an  individual 
plate  may  be  removed  for  display  or  examination  and  re- 
turned at  pleasure  without  disturbance  or  mutilation  of  any 
kind. 
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The  individual 
mount  again  of  well 
selected  color,  offers 
a pleasing  setting  for 
the  mounted  plate 
and  on  the  back  of 
the  mount  may  be 
placed  any  desired 
data  as  to  engraver, 
when  and  how  ac- 
quired. Temporary 
grouping  as  to  style, 
period,  engraver,  lo- 
cality or  any  other 
idea  is  thus  easily 
possible  and  a sub- 
sequent return  to 
any  other  classifica- 
tion is  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Henry  Blackwell, 
who  has  long  been 
an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector, has  used  the 
individual  mount  for 
many  years  in  his 
collection  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  group  the  plates  according  to  his  own  sweet  will. 

Much  literature  relating  to  book-plates  has  made  its 
appearance  and  its  bibliography  constantly  grows. 

For  an  all-round  survey  of  the  subject  of  book-plates  of 
this  country  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  American 
Book  Plates  by  Charles  Dexter  Allen.  W.  J.  Hardy  has 
produced  a highly  entertaining  volume  on  Book  Plates  from 
the  English  standpoint,  and  English  Book  Plates,  Ancient 
and  Modern  have  likewise  been  treated  by  Egerton  Castle. 


ENGLISH  STENCILLED  “JOINT"  BOOK-PLATE 
Designed  by  GEORGE  R.  RIGBY 


INSTITUTIONAL  BOOK-PLATE 
Designed  by  PETER  RUSHTON  MAVERICK 


Ex  Libris 

W.  G.  Bowdoin 

ALLEGORIC  BOOK-PLATE 

Introducing  Pan  and  the  youthful  Bacchus  Original  cut  on  copper 


Walter  Hamilton  has  specialized  on  French  Book  Plates, 
and  Karl  Emich  Count  zu  Leiningen-Westerburg  has  writ- 
ten exhaustively  and  with  full  knowledge  upon  German 
Book  Plates.  Norna  Labouchere  has  produced  an  illus- 
trated handbook  for  collectors  and  book-lovers  upon  Ladies* 
Book  Plates,  while  H.  W.  Fincham  devotes  his  large  and 
well  illustrated  volume  to  The  Artists  and  Engravers  of 
British  and  American  Book  Plates. 

Some  of  the  more  recently  published  items  in  the  book- 
plate field  are  as  follows: — Book  Plates  of  Princeton  and 
Princetonians  by  Clifford  Nickels  Carver  of  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  who  also  produced 
a Descriptive  Checklist  of 
Book  Plates  Engraved  by 
A.  N.  Macdonald,  Book 
Plates  by  Winward  Pres- 
cott. Some  American  Col- 
lege Book  Plates,  by  Harry 
Parker  Ward,  Indiana 
Book  Plates,  by  Esther 
Griffin  White,  Concerning 
Book  Plates  by  Zella  Allen 
Dixson,  Some  Book  Plates 
by  William  Kent  Pratt, 
Lincolniana  Book  Plates 
and  Collections  by  H.  Al- 
fred Fowler,  and  Theatrical 
Book  Plates  by  A.  Winthrop  Pope. 

The  charges  of  vandalism  that  have  been  made  against 
book-plate  collectors  may  have  some  warrant  since  “there  is 
no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended  but  one  black  sheep 
is  there”;  but  for  the  most  part  the  collector  is  a book  lover 
and  as  such  is  not  likely  to  mutilate  or  kill  a book  to  obtain 
its  contained  plate.  He  is  far  more  likely  to  sympathize 
with  what  someone  has  written  of  bookplates  as  follows: — 
“They  stand  like  sentinels  who  have  perished  at  the  post  of 
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duty  and  are  to  be  respected  for  their  fidelity  whereon  idle 
curiosity  may  gaze  with  lackluster  eye”  and  to  conserve  and 
preserve  the  book  with  its  plate. 

A deal  of  pathos  enters  into  certain  of  the  inscriptions 
that  find  places  on  book-plates.  One  such  follows: 

“If  any  one  should  borrow  me, 

Pray  keep  me  clean, 

For  I am  not  like  linen  cloth 
That  can  be  washed  again.” 

Many  libraries  have  established  book-plate  collections 
and  any  one  can  understand  the  excuse  for  such  action  if  in- 
deed excuse  is  needed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  artists 
as  Durer,  Holbein,  Hogarth,  Bartolozzi,  William  M.  Thack- 
eray, Bewick,  and  a long  train  of  lesser  lights,  have  designed 
them. 

Among  the  modern  engravers  of  book-plates  may  be 
mentioned  E.  D.  French,  Sidney  L.  Smith,  J.  W.  Spencely, 
Timothy  Cole,  C.  W.  Sherborn,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Gleason 
White,  Edmund  H.  New,  Walter  Crane,  Bertha  Gorst,  Phil 
May,  A.  N.  MacDonald,  Ralph  M.  Pearson,  and  Kate 
Greenaway. 

Among  the  Brooklyn  designers  of  book-plates  are  Wal- 
ter M.  Aikman,  Hugh  and  Margaret  Eaton,  Allen  Lewis, 
Louis  J.  Rhead  and  Wilbur  Macy  Stone  (once  a Brooklyn- 
ite) . 

Brooklynite  owners  of  book-plates  include  Don  C.  Seitz, 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  the  late  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  Frederick 
Willis  Davis,  Clifford  Nickels  Carver,  George  F.  Allison,  A. 
L.  Stearns,  and  Nathan  Thomas  Beers. 

Among  the  Presidential  plates  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  armorial.  William  M.  Taft  uses  a bookplate  of  the  pic- 
torial class.  On  it  appears  Professor  Taft’s  ancestral  home, 
the  seal  of  the  government,  the  seals  of  justice,  a book  of  law, 
and  the  seal  of  Yale  University.  President  Wilson’s  plate 
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is  characterized  by  simplicity.  Amid  a shelf  full  of  used 
books  appears  his  signature  upon  a scroll  and  this  inscription : 
“Counsel  and  Light, 

Knowledge  with  Vision, 

And  Strength  and  Life  and 
Pleasure  withal.” 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  has  a collection  of  these  “dead 
leaves”  of  M.  Henri  Bouchot,  the  “unconsidered  trifles”  of 
another  writer,  but  which  to  those  who  know,  signify 
infinitely  more  than  that.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  this  col- 
lection engraved  and  other  plates  giving  a deserved  place  to 
the  designs  of  American  and  local  artists. 

Plate  owners  who  may  be  willing  to  present  impressions 
of  their  ex  libris  will  find  the  Museum  highly  appreciative 
and  book-plates  thus  presented  will  add  to  the  highly  inter- 
esting as  well  as  academic  museum  collection. 

W.  G.  B. 


ORNAMENTAL  LABEL  BOOK-PLATE 
Discovered  by  WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN,  New  York 


Lessing’s  Essay  on  Laocoon  and  its  Influence  on 
the  Criticism  of  Art  and  Literature1 

IT  was  in  the  year  1506  that  some  Roman  masons  exca- 
vating the  foundations  of  a house  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  uncovered  the  first  group  of  antique  statuary 
which  human  eyes  had  looked  upon  since  the  time  of  the 
German  invasions.  In  that  city  of  Borne,  which  now  counts 
its  antiques  by  the  thousands,  there  had  been,  half  a century 
before  this  date,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
six  statues  above  the  soil. 

The  study  of  the  Antique  might  be  compared  to  a lamp 
which  had  flickered  for  a moment  in  the  thirteenth  century 
about  the  Greco-Roman  sarcophagi  of  Pisa,  but  which  did 
not  begin  to  burn  with  steady  flame  till  a century  and  a half 
after  the  celebrated  pulpit  of  Nicolo,  still  in  the  Baptistery 
of  that  city.  Then,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  in  Padua 
and  Florence,  with  the  names  of  Squarcione  and  Ghiberti. 
The  great  Lorenzo  Medici  founded  in  Florence,  shortly  be- 
fore 1500,  that  Garden  of  St.  Mark’s  for  sculptor’s  studies, 
in  which,  also  just  before  that  date,  the  youthful  Michael 
Angelo  made  his  first  essay  in  the  copy  of  an  ancient  mask 
and  his  first  success  in  the  statue  of  a cupid  sold  as  antique 
work  to  a cardinal  in  Rome.  But  during  this  first  century 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  zeal  in  antiquarian  study  was  not 
accompanied  by  excavations.  These  would  have  given  no 
results  in  Padua  or  Florence.  This  zeal  was  expended  on 
the  few  pieces  which  chance  discovery  in  Northern  and 
Central  Italy  provided. 

Not  till  after  1500,  with  the  accession  in  1503  of  that 
Pope  Julius  II,  who  gave  us  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo 

1 A lecture  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  on  November 
15,  1913. 
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and  of  Raphael,  did  the  antiquarian  studies,  so  mightily 
furthered  by  these  two  artists  take  root  upon  that  soil  where 
every  spade  stroke  might  lay  bare  to  view  a statue.  Rut  the 
first  discovery  of  all  was  also  to  be  the  most  memorable. 

The  son  of  the  sculptor  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo  has  de- 
scribed in  a letter  which  has  come  down  to  us,  how  his  father, 
summoned  from  breakfast  with  Michael  Angelo,  hastened 
with  him  to  the  spot  where  the  group  was  still  lying  embedded 
in  the  earth  and  how  Michael  Angelo  at  the  first  glance  said : 
“That  is  the  Laocoon  of  which  Pliny  speaks.”  The  passage 
in  Pliny  is  one  of  those  which  enumerates  the  celebrated 
works  of  art  in  Rome  and  after  mentioning  a number  goes 
on  as  follows:  “Beyond  these  there  are  not  many  sculptors 

of  high  repute,  for  in  the  case  of  several  works  of  very  great 
excellence  the  number  of  the  artists  engaged  has  proved  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  fame  of  each.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Laocoon,  for  example,  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
Titus,  a work  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  preferable  to  any 
other  production  of  painting  or  of  statuary.  It  is  sculptured 
from  a single  block,  both  the  main  figure  and  the  children 
and  the  serpents  with  their  marvelous  folds.  This  group 
was  made  in  concert  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  Agesander, 
Polydorus  and  Athendorus,  natives  of  Rhodes.”  Thus  the 
testimony  of  Roman  Antiquity  that  the  group  was  even  then 
esteemed  superior  to  all  other  statuary,  was  added  to  the 
surprising  merit  of  the  work  itself,  which  harmonized  more- 
over in  its  forcible  development  of  muscular  and  anatomic 
detail  with  the  well  known  taste  of  Michael  Angelo  who  set 
the  fashions  for  his  time.  And  finally  the  subject  of  the 
group  appealed  in  a remarkable  degree  to  the  ruling  Italian 
enthusiasm  of  the  day  for  the  Latin  literature  and  its  greatest 
poet,  Virgil. 

The  story  of  Laocoon  is  a famous  episode  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  It  occurs  just  before  the  admis- 
sion by  the  Trojans  within  their  city  of  the  wooden  horse, 
which  apparently  left  by  the  Greeks  on  their  pretended 
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abandonment  of  the  siege,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  really 
contained  the  warriors  who  were  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  their  countrymen.  Laocoon,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  for- 
bade his  countrymen  to  admit  the  wooden  horse  within  the 
walls  of  Troy.  He  was  therefore  destroyed  by  the  gods 
who  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  city.  “Two  ser- 
pents with  orbs  immense  bear  along  the  sea  and  with  equal 
motion  shoot  forward  to  the  shore — their  breasts  erect  and 
blood  red  crests  tower  above  the  waves.  A loud  noise  is 
made  by  the  briny  ocean  foaming  and  now  they  reach  the 
shore — their  eyes  suffused  with  fire  and  blood,  and  with 
quivering  tongues  they  lick  their  hissing  mouths.  Straight- 
way they  turn  toward  Laocoon  and  first  with  close  embrace 
twine  around  the  little  bodies  of  his  sons,  and  next  they  seize 
him  also  hastening  with  arms  to  the  relief.  They  bind  him 
fast  in  mighty  folds,  grasping  him  twice  round  the  middle, 
twice  winding  their  scaly  bodies  round  his  neck  and  towering 
high  above  his  head.  He  strains  with  his  hands  to  tear 
asunder  their  knotted  coils,  while  his  fillets  are  stained  with 
venom  and  with  blood — the  while  he  raises  horrid  clamor  to 
the  stars — such  bellowing  as  when  a bull  has  fled  from  the 
altar  and  eluded  with  his  neck  the  missing  axe.”  2 

Now  since  the  year  1300  and  the  time  of  Dante,  Virgil 
had  been  worshipped  in  Italy  almost  as  a Christian  saint. 
He  appears  in  fact  as  Dante’s  leader  in  the  Purgatorio,  and 
it  will  exhibit  at  once  the  importance  attached  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  group  and  the  infancy  of  excavating  discoveries, 
to  note  that  a Papal  bull  still  on  file  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  assigned  to  the  fortunate  discoverer  a life  annuity 
descending  even  to  his  children.  The  Roman  treasury  could 
not  long  have  sustained  a scale  of  rewards  for  excavated 
statues  remotely  approaching  this  generosity. 

Pope  Julius  II  was  then  founding  a studio  garden  for 
sculptors’  studies  in  rivalry  with  that  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Flor- 

2 From  the  translation  by  Buckley. 
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ence,  and  before  his  death  this  garden  of  the  Belvedere,  ad- 
joining the  Vatican,  contained,  besides  the  Laocoon,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Belvedere  Torso  of  Hercules,  be- 
sides other  works  of  lesser  note.  Leo  X added  the  Sleeping 
Ariadne  and  the  colossal  statues  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber.  Paul 
III  added  the  celebrated  so-called  Antinoiis,  really  a Mer- 
cury. This  Pope,  in  whose  pontificate  was  painted  the  “Last 
Judgment”  of  Michael  Angelo,  founded  a rival  collection  in 
the  court  of  the  Farnese  Palace  which  he  built.  Its  treas- 
ures were  mostly  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  them 
the  Farnese  Bull,  the  Farnese  Flora  and  the  Farnese  Hercu- 
les, now  the  leading  pieces  of  the  Naples  Museum.  But 
with  the  Pope’s  death  in  1549,  the  antiquarian  enthusiasm 
which  is  illustrated  by  these  papal  collections  disappeared. 
It  gave  place  to  that  religious  zeal  which  sprang  up  in  the 
Catholic  countries  as  the  counterpart  and  rival  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

As  early  as  1521,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Raphael  and  of  Leo  X,  Pope  Adrian  VI  had  locked  up  the 
garden  of  the  Belvedere  and  threatened  to  tear  down  Michael 
Angelo’s  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  on 
account  of  their  representations  of  the  nude  figure. 
This  Pope  reigned,  however,  only  three  years,  but  thirty 
years  later  these  anti-artistic  tendencies  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  Rome  and  ruled  there  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  accession  of  Clement  XI,  uncle 
of  Cardinal  Albani,  the  patron  of  Winckelmann. 

The  point  to  be  noted  then  is  this,  that  on  account  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  excavations  after  the  death  of  Paul  III 
(1549),  the  Belvedere  Collection  remained  for  250  years 
the  only  one,  excepting  the  Farnese  Collection,  remotely  ap- 
proaching the  conception  of  a modern  museum,  and  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Laocoon  was  still 
the  most  celebrated  antique  in  the  world;  more  dramatic 
than  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  which  it  so  far  surpassed  in  exe- 
cution, and  not  less  learned  than  the  Torso  Belvedere,  which 
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it  so  far  surpassed  in  preservation.  Neither  the  museums  of 
Paris,  London,  Munich,  Florence  or  Naples  had  been  even 
dreamed  of.  The  Elgin  marbles  were  still  unknown  and 
still  hidden  on  the  then  unknown  Parthenon.  The  Milo 
Venus  was  still  sleeping  on  her  native  island. 

Moreover  each  succeeding  century  had  found  in  the 
Laocoon  the  reflex  of  its  peculiar  tastes.  With  the  sixteenth 
century  and  Michael  Angelo  it  had  found  favor  for  its 
muscular  development.  With  the  seventeenth  century  and 
Bernini,  it  had  found  favor  for  its  dramatic  violence  of  action. 
With  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  found  favor  for  its 
pathetic  character  and  minuteness  of  realistic  detail;  and 
now  by  a singular  union  of  different  tendencies  it  became 
the  most  renowned  example  of  Winckelmann’s  ideal  of  re- 
pose. 

This  first  and  greatest  of  Europe’s  antiquarians  made 
his  first  appearance  in  letters  just  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century — in  the  year  1755.  In  Winckelmann’s 
maiden  effort,  the  Dresden  pamphlet  on  “The  Imitation  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks,”  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  served 
throughout  as  the  standard  of  appeal,  it  was  indeed  the  first 
antique  work  which  Winckelmann  ever  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. I quote  from  this  pamphlet  as  follows:  “The  self- 

contained  and  noble  soul  which  the  figures  of  the  Greeks 
exhibit  shows  itself  in  the  face  of  Laocoon  and  not  only 
there.  The  agony  which  we  discover  in  all  the  muscles  and 
sinews  of  the  figure  and  which  we  might  perceive,  even  with- 
out other  indications,  simply  by  the  painful  contraction  of 
the  body,  is,  notwithstanding,  expressed  without  violence 
either  of  facial  expression  or  of  attitude.  Laocoon  raises  no 
horrid  clamor  as  Virgil  makes  him  in  the  poem.  The  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  does  not  allow  it ; scarcely  even  do  we  hear 
his  stifled  sighs.  The  agony  of  the  body  and  greatness  of 
the  soul  are  in  equilibrium  throughout  the  composition. 
Laocoon  suffers,  his  misery  enters  into  our  very  soul;  but 
we  wish  to  endure  our  misery  as  he  endures  his.  The  treat- 
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ment  of  so  grand  a subject  far  surpasses  the  capacities  of 
purely  naturalistic  studies.  The  artist  must  have  himself 
possessed  the  strength  of  spirit  which  he  stamped  upon  his 
marble.  Greek  artists  were  philosophers  as  well.  Wisdom 
reached  out  her  hand  to  art  and  breathed  into  her  figures  a 
soul  beyond  the  common  clay.  In  Laocoon  more  lies  con- 
cealed than  the  eye  discovers,  and  the  mind  of  the  master  was 
far  greater  even  than  his  work.” 

Thus,  on  a sudden,  the  work  which  had  been  celebrated 
for  the  force  of  its  expression  became  celebrated  for  its  self- 
restraint;  the  work  which  had  attracted  by  its  pathetic  ten- 
dencies became  attractive  for  its  heroic  grandeur.  Re- 
nowned for  its  fidelity  of  realistic  detail  it  became  renowned 
for  its  triumph  over  nature.  Famous  for  its  action,  it  be- 
came famous  for  its  repose.  Always  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  antique  works  it  had  become  united  with  the  name  and 
the  fame  of  Winckelmann;  and  now  once  more  it  was 
destined  to  be  the  starting  point  of  still  farther  art  dis- 
coveries; the  symbol  in  life  and  the  tombstone  in  death  (for 
he  had  no  other)  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing. 

Lessing  was  born  in  1729  at  Kamenz  in  Saxony,  and  was 
descended  from  a line  of  worthy  and  hard-studying  Lutheran 
pastors.  He  lived  from  boyhood  in  the  atmosphere  of  seri- 
ous intellectual  interests  and  of  trained  intellectual  effort. 
Saxony  had  been  a garden  when  the  Prussians  plains,  where 
Winckelmann  was  born,  were  a wilderness;  Saxony  had 
given  emperors  to  Germany,  when  those  plains  of  Prussia, 
the  home  of  Winckelmann,  were  still  inhabited  by  barbaric 
Slavs.  Saxony  had  not  yet  yielded  to  other  portions  of  Ger- 
many that  advantage  which  natural  endowments  and  historic 
precedence  bestowed.  Such  as  it  was,  the  culture  of  the  time 
at  its  best  was  the  culture  of  the  youthful  Lessing.  He 
passed  a studious  boyhood  under  the  direction  of  his  learned 
father  in  Kamenz,  and  a studious  youth  under  the  sternly 
organized  and  highly  trained  instructors  of  the  “Prince’s 
School”  in  Meissen,  which  had  been  the  best  grammar  school 
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in  Germany  since  the  time  of  Luther  and  of  the  Reformation. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  written  a play,  received  with 
storms  of  applause  on  the  stage  of  his  University  town  of 
Leipsic.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  an  active  press 
writer  in  Berlin.  From  the  year  1748,  when  he  began  living 
in  the  Prussian  capital,  dates,  with  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  time  when  Frederick  the  Great  was  without 
dispute  the  leading  sovereign  of  Germany.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  Lessing  was  mainly  in  Berlin  and  after  this 
twelve  years,  for  the  following  five  years,  he  was  in  Breslau, 
the  capital  of  Silesia,  as  private  secretary  to  General  Tauen- 
zien,  the  military  Governor  of  Silesia,  the  province  just  con- 
quered by  Frederick.  In  this  office  it  was  his  duty  in  1763 
to  proclaim  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  closing  the  Seven 
Years  War,  by  which  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  viz.,  Rus- 
sia, France,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  acknowledged  themselves 
unable  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Prussian  power. 

This  connection  of  Lessing  with  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great  enables  us  to  picture  the  culture  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  and  which  he  overthrew,  for  no  trait  of  this 
German  sovereign  is  so  well  known  as  his  contempt  for  the 
German  language  and  the  German  literature.  So  entirely 
was  the  French  language  and  literature  in  the  ascendant  that 
Voltaire  wrote  from  Berlin  shortly  after  Lessing  came  there: 
“ I find  myself  here  in  France,  the  German  language  is  spoken 
only  by  soldiers  and  by  horses.”  This  attitude  of  Frederick 
toward  French  culture  needs  no  apology,  for  there  had  been 
in  Germany  no  other.  He  himself  said:  “We  shall  yet 

have  our  classic  authors.  Our  neighbors  will  yet  learn  Ger- 
man. The  German  nation  is  not  wanting  in  genius,  but 
was  kept  back  by  circumstances  from  soaring  upwards  at  the 
same  time  with  its  neighbors.”  But  all  unknown  to  Fred- 
erick, while  the  grenadiers  of  Prussia  were  trampling 
through  tears  and  blood  and  over  ashes  to  the  foundation  of 
modern  Germany,  this  prophecy  was  already  in  fulfillment 
by  the  pen  of  Lessing. 
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In  Berlin  he  had  produced  in  his  play  of  Miss  Sarah 
Sampson,  and  in  Breslau  with  his  play  of  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm,  the  first  tragedy  and  the  first  comedy  founded  on 
contemporary  domestic  life  ever  written  by  a German,  and 
one  year  after  returning  from  Breslau  to  Berlin,  that  is  in 
1766,  appeared  the  Essay  on  Laocoon,  which  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his  Essay  upon  Addison,  has  pronounced  the 
greatest  critical  production  of  all  modern  literature. 

Lessing’s  Laocoon  appeared  two  years  after  Winkel- 
mann’s  History  of  Ancient  Art,  but  had  been  finished  in  the 
main  before  its  publication.  Its  conception  dated  from 
Winckelmann’s  Dresden  pamphlet  on  the  “Imitation  of  the 
Greeks,”  and  was  based  upon  that  very  passage  of  the 
pamphlet  which  has  been  quoted.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  passage  contains  a reference  to  Virgil,  implying  that 
his  conception  of  Laocoon’s  sufferings  was  inferior  in  heroism 
to  that  of  the  sculptors  of  the  group.  “Laocoon  raises  no 
horrid  clamor  to  the  stars  as  Virgil  makes  him  in  the  poem.” 
On  this  sentence  Lessing  hinged  his  essay. 

The  essay  begins  by  proving  that  in  Greek  poetry  and 
tragedy  free  vent  is  given  to  cries  of  woe  and  agony.  In 
Homer  the  warriors,  and  even  Mars,  cry  aloud  when  they  are 
wounded.  In  one  tragedy  of  Sophocles  an  entire  act  is  taken 
up  with  the  cries  of  the  hero,  abandoned  on  a lonely  island 
and  suffering  from  a wounded  foot.  Therefore,  says  Les- 
sing, Laocoon’s  great  soul  is  not  the  reason  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  cries,  for  the  Greeks  had  no  unnatural  and  impos- 
sible ideals  of  heroism.  But  in  art  they  had  an  ideal  of 
beauty.  The  Thebans,  for  instance,  had  a law  forbidding 
caricature  and  commanding  the  artists  to  make  their  statues 
more  beautiful  than  the  model.  Although  a breach  in  the 
walls  of  the  city  was  made  to  admit  the  victor  in  the  Olympic 
Games  at  the  first  triumph ; only  after  three  victories,  that  is 
after  twelve  years,  was  he  allowed  a portrait  statue.  The  ob- 
jection to  portraiture  was  thus  marked  because  it  subordi- 
nates beauty  to  reality.  Because  passion  or  violence  distort 
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the  features  and  the  flow  of  curving  lines  in  the  body,  there- 
fore they  are  suppressed  in  Greek  statues.  With  the  poets 
J upiter  casts  his  thunderbolt  in  anger,  with  the  sculptors  he 
holds  the  bolt  with  serious  and  earnest  mien.  Timanthes,  a 
Greek  painter,  in  his  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  turned  the  face 
of  the  father  away  from  the  spectators  because  his  grief  must 
have  otherwise  made  it  a disagreeable  object.  And  so  in 
Laocoon,  the  open  mouth  would  be  displeasing  and  therefore 
it  is  nearly  closed.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  no  unreal  ideal  of 
heroism  in  suffering  but  they  refused  in  statuary  to  depart 
from  beauty. 

The  essay  next  takes  up  the  objection  naturally  raised 
by  modern  feeling  that  truth  and  natural  expression  may  be 
an  artistic  merit  without  reference  to  beauty. 

The  realm  of  art  in  modern  times  has  greatly  enlarged, 
it  may  be  said.  Its  imitations  now  extend  over  the  whole 
field  of  visible  nature,  of  which  beauty  forms  the  smallest 
part.  Truth  and  faithful  expression  are  the  highest  laws 
of  art.  As  nature  always  sacrifices  beauty  to  higher  ends, 
so  should  the  artist  subordinate  beauty  to  his  general  purpose 
and  pursue  it  no  further  than  truthful  expression  may  allow. 

But,  says  Lessing,  “The  sculptor  and  painter  can  rep- 
resent only  a single  moment  of  an  action  or  story,  unlike 
the  poet,  who  can  follow  it  throughout.  Therefore  the  arts  of 
design  must  choose  the  most  fertile,  that  is  the  most  effective 
moment  of  the  action,  and  this  moment  will  not  be  the  highest 
stage  or  the  final  stage  of  the  action,  will  not  be  its  supreme 
moment,  because  then  our  imagination  finds  nothing  it  can 
feed  upon.  If  we  see  Laocoon  sighing  we  imagine  that  he 
will  shriek,  but  if  we  see  him  shriek  we  can  only  imagine  a 
moment  following  of  lesser  sympathetic  power,  for  instance 
that  he  will  be  groaning  or  be  dead.  Since  the  effect  on 
our  imagination  is  what  the  work  of  art  attempts,  it  must 
not  cripple  the  imagination  by  leaving  nothing  to  its 
peculiarly  intensifying  powers.  Here  then  is  the  first  de- 
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cisive  blow  against  the  modem  craze  for  truth  to  nature  as 
the  sole  condition  of  success  in  art ; another  follows. 

Since  the  sculptor  represents  only  a single  moment,  a 
moment  must  not  be  chosen  of  which  the  continuance  would 
do  violence  to  our  sympathies  and  our  natural  instincts  of 
the  fitting.  Thus  although  heroism  does  not  forbid  the 
cries  of  Laocoon,  it  does  forbid  cries  without  intermission;  to 
represent  an  unintermitted  crying  out  would  degrade  the 
work  by  an  appearance  of  childish  peevishness ; therefore  the 
moment  is  chosen  when  Laocoon  sighs,  which  we  may 
imagine  to  continue  without  despising  him.  All  phenomena 
whose  nature  it  is  suddenly  to  break  out  and  suddenly  to 
disappear,  which  can  remain  as  they  are  but  for  a moment — 
all  such  phenomena,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
acquire  through  the  perpetuity  conferred  on  them  by  art 
such  an  unnatural  appearance  that  the  impression  they 
produce  becomes  weaker  with  each  observation,  until  the 
whole  subject  at  length  wearies  or  disgusts  us. 

This  choice  of  the  fertile,  and  non-transitory  moment 
finds  illustration,  for  instance,  outside  of  Laocoon,  in  the 
pictures  by  the  Greek  Timomachus  of  the  raging  Ajax 
and  the  child  murdering  Medea.  Medea  was  represented 
by  Timomachus,  not  as  murdering  her  children,  but  in  the 
moment  when  jealousy  and  maternal  love  are  still  in  conflict 
in  her  soul.  Ajax  does  not  rage  among  the  herds,  but  the 
moment  has  been  chosen  in  the  picture,  when  sated  with 
slaughter,  and  exhausted  with  fury,  he  meditates  self-de- 
struction. 

Lessing  next  contrasts  the  description  of  the  poet,  and 
finds  that  he  is  bound  by  none  of  the  considerations  which 
have  controlled  the  sculptor.  Beauty  is  not  of  itself  an 
object  to  the  poet  because  we  cannot  see  it  in  the  poem  and 
therefore  cannot  be  offended  by  its  absence.  Or  he  may 
so  interest  us  in  his  hero  that  we  entirely  forget  the  lack  of 
beauty;  least  of  all  in  matters  where  sight  is  only  indirectly 
concerned,  need  he  give  attention  to  appearance.  Who  will 
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stop  to  think,  when  Virgil  describes  the  clamorous  shrieks 
of  Laocoon,  that  an  ugly  open  mouth  gives  vent  to  them; 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  line  “he  raises  horrid  clamor  to  the  stars” 
makes  a fine  impression  on  the  ear.  Even  supposing  the 
impression  of  any  single  trait  be  disagreeable,  this  disagree- 
able feeling  is  modified  by  that  which  comes  before  or  is 
weakened  by  what  comes  after;  since  the  poet  continually 
passes  from  one  moment  to  another,  unlike  the  sculptor  who 
represents  a single  moment.  We  know  Laocoon,  not  only 
as  the  clamorous  sufferer,  we  know  him  also  as  the  loving 
father,  the  prudent  patriot.  His  outcries  do  not  reveal  his 
character  but  his  suffering.  Thus  the  deviations  of  the  poet 
from  the  statuary  group  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  his  art, 
which,  in  fact,  requires  him  to  depict  Laocoon’s  suffering 
by  relating  that  he  cries.  So  too  with  other  deviations  of  the 
sculptor  from  the  poet,  we  find  them  involved  in  the  respec- 
tive limitations  of  their  respective  arts.  With  Virgil  the 
serpents  raise  their  heads  high  above  the  father  and  the  sons, 
which  in  marble  sculpture  would  be  inadmissible.  With 
Virgil  the  priest  Laocoon  is  clothed  in  his  official  robes,  with 
the  sculptor  only  the  muscles  of  the  body  can  show  the  suf- 
ferings which  the  serpents  cause.  Even  the  priestly  fillet  of 
the  brow  must  be  left  away  that  this  most  expressive  por- 
tion of  the  face  may  have  effect  upon  the  eye.  With  Virgil 
the  serpents  wind  twice  around  the  body  and  twice  around 
the  neck  of  Laocoon ; with  the  sculptor  the  serpents  must  con- 
fine only  the  lower  limbs  of  the  father  and  the  sons,  in  order 
that  the  arms  and  body  muscles  may  have  room  for  play. 

I close  this  analysis  of  the  essay  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  Laocoon  group  to  illustrate  the  existence  of  the 
same  mutually  exclusive  limitations  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  literary  and  formative  art. 

The  literary  scope  of  Lessing’s  essay  is  best  described 
by  its  influence  on  contemporary  writers.  In  the  auto- 
biography which  Goethe  wrote  at  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
describes  through  thirty  pages  the  chaos  of  poetic  theories 
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by  which,  as  youthful  poet,  he  found  himself  oppressed  in 
Leipzig,  and  the  light  falling  suddenly  upon  his  groping 
footsteps  as  the  Laocodn  of  Lessing  fell  into  his  hands. 
Lessing  felled  with  one  blow  the  whole  descriptive  poetry  of 
his  time,  of  which  Thomson’s  “Seasons”  is  the  most  illus- 
trious example.  The  argument  that  literary  art,  because  it 
describes  consecutively,  must  therefore  represent  by  transi- 
tory action,  was  a two-edged  sword  directed  at  once  against 
painting  in  literature  and  against  literature  in  painting. 
Painting  we  understand  in  the  sense  in  which  Lessing  uses 
throughout  his  essay  the  word  Malerei , as  including  both  arts 
of  design,  painting  and  sculpture,  in  opposition  to  literary 
art.  Thus  the  subordination  of  the  antique  monuments  to 
the  Latin  poets,  and  the  use  of  the  monuments  to  explain 
these  poets  was  proven  to  be  erroneous  by  still  another  path 
from  that  which  Winckelmann  had  chosen. 

In  1747,  an  English  author,  Spence,  had  published  a 
work,  called  “Polymetis”  using  the  antique  monuments  as 
explanations  of  the  Latin  authors.  Lessing  refuted  these 
examples  in  detail  from  the  standpoint  that  literature  and 
art  must  follow  different  paths.  About  the  same  date  a 
celebrated  French  author,  Count  Caylus,  had  proposed  a 
series  of  pictures  based  upon  episodes  from  Homer.  Les- 
sing exhibited  in  detail  the  unfitness  for  each  episode  chosen 
for  pictorial  representation  and  demonstrated  that  this 
unfitness  was  proof  of  the  artistic  greatness  of  the  poet. 
Caylus  proposed  for  instance,  as  subject  for  a picture,  the 
astonishment  of  the  Trojan  greybeards  over  Helen’s  beauty. 
Lessing  showed  that  the  artist  was  bound  on  the  one  hand 
to  depict  this  beauty  itself,  without  detracting  from  its  effect 
by  laying  the  stress  of  his  art  on  the  subordinate  figures  of 
the  old  men,  but  that  Homer  on  the  other  hand  was  bound 
to  represent  this  beauty  by  its  effect  and  not  by  word  de- 
scription falling  idly  on  the  ear. 

The  Laocoon  essay  was  thus  the  first  critical  defense  of 
Homer  from  the  ruling  misconceptions  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  the  first  critical  proclamation  of  Homer’s  artistic 
greatness  and  superiority,  now  on  all  hands  recognized,  and 
recognized  in  consequence  of  Lessing’s  essay. 

Not  only  did  Lessing  thus  demonstrate  the  emptiness 
and  ignorance  of  the  ruling  French  criticism  of  the  time,  he 
also  overthrew  in  this  essay  the  ruling  admiration  for  the 
French  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  creative  artists. 
As  against  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  the  Greek  Sophocles 
was  held  up  as  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  Voltaire’s 
faults  and  it  was  Sophocles  who  had  been  habitually  used  by 
French  criticism  as  a foil  for  what  the  eighteenth  century  had 
considered  its  superior  poetic  art. 

From  a literary  point  of  view  the  essay  was  therefore 
in  two  ways  of  epoch-making  significance.  First,  it  marked 
out  the  path  by  which  the  great  German  writers,  Goethe  and 
Schiller  at  the  head,  were  to  reach  their  fame.  Second,  it 
raised  the  Greek  literature  to  its  due  appreciation  by  critical 
demonstration  of  its  superior  art. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  essay  was  also  doubly 
significant.  First,  it  gave  a critical  reason  why  the  eigh- 
teenth century  art  was  inferior  in  its  passionate  extravagance 
and  literary  sentimentality  to  the  Greek  repose;  thus  it  laid 
bare  the  path  for  modern  art,  on  which  few  modern  artists 
yet  have  trodden,  to  apply  the  eternal  principles  of  ancient 
art  without  external  imitation.  Second,  it  vindicated  for 
the  reflexion  and  the  reason  of  the  ancient  artists  that  which 
Winckelmann  had  explained  solely  from  their  exaltation  and 
their  ideality. 

And  now  in  narrowing  once  more  our  point  of  view  to 
the  essay  as  it  affects  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
ancient  art,  we  must  seize  upon  Lessing’s  conception  of  the 
fertile  moment,  that  is  of  the  retarded  action  and  suppressed 
emotion,  as  being  that  of  overwhelming  importance.  This 
point  is  the  key  of  the  essay.  For  the  argument  that  the 
Greek  ideal  of  beauty  forbade  violent  emotion  in  the  statues 
might  be  considered  only  another  formula  for  what  Winckel- 


mann  called  the  ideal  of  repose.  At  all  events  it  expresses 
the  same  fact.  So  too,  the  arguments  based  upon  the  special 
differences  of  the  Laocoon  Group  from  the  description  of 
the  poet,  demonstrate  the  independence  of  sculpture  and 
painting  from  literary  conceptions  and  literary  traits,  but 
they  are  not  positive  in  their  results.  They  state  what 
should  not  be,  and  not  what  should  be.  But  the  conception 
of  the  fertile  moment  has  a universality  of  application  and 
validity,  beyond  that  of  any  other  canon  which  the  critic  can 
apply  in  art. 

The  conception  of  repose  as  an  ideal  of  itself  must 
always  remain  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  but  the  conception  of 
repose  as  basis  of  the  fertile  moment,  has  no  reference  to  the 
peculiar  culture  of  the  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
culture  of  other  epochs.  It  will  explain  the  basis  of 
Raphael’s  art  as  well  as  that  of  Phidias  and  will  serve  as  a 
critical  standard  against  much  of  nineteenth  century  paint- 
ing no  less  than  against  eighteenth  century  sculpture.  And 
it  is  finally  the  meeting  point  of  that  separation  between 
pictorial  and  literary  art,  which  it  was  the  mission  of  the 
essay  to  establish.  It  is  the  conception  of  the  fertile  moment 
which  require  both  the  sculptor  and  the  poet,  both  the  painter 
and  the  novelist,  to  suggest  rather  than  to  depict,  to  imply 
rather  than  describe,  to  involve  conclusions  rather  than  to 
state  them ; and  in  either  art  only  the  means  of  effecting  this 
are  different,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Virgil,  for 
instance,  does  not  describe  the  sufferings  of  Laocoon;  he 
leaves  our  imagination  to  conceive  them  from  the  description 
of  the  cries,  thus  the  capacity  of  our  own  imagination  be- 
comes the  measure  of  the  poet’s  greatness  and  the  measure  of 
an  effect  which  no  word  painting  could  achieve,  and  which 
word  painting  would  immeasurably  weaken;  while  Laocoon 
in  sculpture  presents  suffering  to  the  eye,  therefore  the 
sculptor  must  present  it  only  in  such  degree  that  we  can 
imagine  ourselves  an  infinity  beyond  that  which  he  repre- 
sents. 
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In  his  own  essay  Lessing  has  given  a most  remarkable 
example  of  the  principle  of  reticence  and  of  repression ; not  a 
single  sentence  does  it  contain  on  the  inner  meaning  of 
Laocoon.  This  is  a matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  spec- 
tator ; words  cannot  give  it,  scarcely  should  words  suggest  it ; 
but  words  may  show  how  Lessing’s  own  life  was  a horrid 
counterpart  to  its  suggestion,  that  Lessing  was  himself 
Laocoon. 

In  the  year  1766,  when  the  essay  appeared,  Lessing  was 
thirty-seven  years  of  age ; he  had  proved  himself  the  critical 
equal  and  rival  of  Wickelmann,  the  leading  antiquarian  of 
Europe,  and  had  added  an  essential  element  lacking  to  his 
conception  of  ancient  art.  He  was  confessedly  the  critical 
superior  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  He,  a German,  had 
written  a play  received  with  such  applause  in  Paris  that  it 
returned  to  Germany  in  French  translation. 

So  far  his  life  had  been  a struggle  with  the  adverse 
fortune  which  struggling  genius  must  expect  to  meet  and 
which  struggling  genius  is  expected,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  overcome.  In  Leipzig  he  had  been  summoned  as  a youth 
of  eighteen  from  the  success  of  his  first  play  to  penal  solitude 
at  home  for  association  with  the  theater.  On  returning  to 
his  University  after  six  months  of  this  penance,  he  was  in- 
volved in  debt  by  the  failure  of  friends  to  meet  obligations 
for  which  he  had  become  security.  The  creditors  drove  him 
to  secret  flight,  first  from  Leipzig,  then  from  Wittenberg, 
and  thus  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  Berlin,  in  such 
poverty  that  he  had  not  even  presentable  clothes  in  which 
to  seek  an  employment.  A poor  Bohemian  shared  his  food 
and  shelter  with  him  and  for  this  association  with  a reputed 
free-thinker,  his  parents  refused  him  clothes  in  which  he 
might  make  application  for  employment.  When  these  were 
obtained,  they  disgraced  him  with  his  employers  by  letters 
of  inquiry  as  to  supposed  disreputable  associates.  Having 
in  due  time  satisfied  themselves  as  to  their  son’s  moral  char- 
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acter,  they  absorbed  bis  small  savings  for  the  schooling  of 
nine  younger  and  commonplace  brothers. 

The  criticisms  which  started  the  German  literature  on 
the  path  to  greatness  appeared  in  newspapers  which  paid 
just  enough  for  them  to  keep  him  alive  for  writing  more,  and 
thus  it  came  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  accepted  the 
post  in  Breslau  under  Tauenzien  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Five  years  of  this  precious  life  were  thus  spent  in 
the  turmoil  of  camp  life  and  the  monotonous  distractions  of 
business  details,  when  the  prospects  of  a salaried  position  was 
offered.  The  Boyal  Librarian  of  Berlin  died  in  1765,  and 
Lessing  returned  thither  on  this  account,  since  influential 
friends,  and  among  them  the  most  intimate  associates  of 
Frederick,  endeavored  to  procure  him  the  position.  Fred- 
erick offered  it  however  to  Winckelmann,  who  accepted  it 
in  August,  but  refused  it  again  in  October,  when  the  King 
drew  back  from  the  offer  of  two  thousand  dollars  he  had  at 
first  held  out. 

Now,  in  the  spring  of  1766,  Lessing  published  his  great 
essay  with  the  view  of  securing  by  it  this  position.  The 
duties  of  Antiquarian  and  charge  of  the  Royal  Collections 
were  combined  with  those  of  Librarian ; and  in  both  respects 
he  was  the  fittest  man  in  Germany.  But  Frederick  again  re- 
jected him,  choosing  a Frenchman  who  was  notoriously  unfit 
for  the  position.  Some  fourteen  years  before,  Lessing  had 
been  charged  by  Voltaire  with  stealing  his  MS.  of  the  “Life 
of  Louis  XIV,”  which  had  been  loaned  to  Lessing  by  Vol- 
taire’s secretary,  and  which  on  leaving  Berlin  for  a visit  to 
Wittenberg,  Lessing  had  forgotten  to  return.  Voltaire  had 
accused  him  to  Frederick  of  theft  with  the  purpose  of  selling 
a German  translation  and  publishing  the  French  MS.  for  his 
own  emolument.  The  lack  of  copyright  among  the  German 
states  would  have  made  such  action  on  Lessing’s  part  a pos- 
sibility, but  neither  his  probity  nor  his  direct  return  of  the 
book  could  secure  him  with  the  King  from  the  reputation  of 
being  a doubtful  character  and  this  ruined  the  later  career 
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of  Lessing.  F ourteen  years  later  the  memory  of  the  accusa- 
tion remained  in  Frederick’s  mind. 

Lessing  left  Berlin  almost  broken  hearted.  He  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  library,  the  only  wealth  he  had  acquired 
in  Breslau,  in  order  to  assume  a position  offered  him  in  Ham- 
burg, that  of  dramatic  critic.  From  Lessing's  Hamburg 
Dramaturgy , (Die  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie ) dates  the 
introduction  of  Shakespeare  studies  into  Germany . But  the 
salary  promised  wras  not  paid  and  he  was  involved  in  debt 
by  a publishing  enterprise  through  which  he  endeavored  to 
repair  this  deficiency.  After  three  years  of  pecuniary 
struggle,  which  brings  us  to  the  year  1770,  he  accepted  from 
Charles  of  Brunswick  the  post  of  librarian  in  Wolfenbiittel 
near  Brunswick.  The  salary  of  $600  was  insufficient  to 
relieve  him  from  the  debts  incurred  in  Hamburg,  or  rather 
he  was  obliged  to  make  new  ones  in  order  to  repay  them.  To 
this  burden  was  added  the  debts  of  his  father,  which  he 
assumed  on  his  father’s  death  in  1771. 

In  this  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  was  betrothed  to 
a widow  lady  of  Hamburg  named  Eva  Konig,  but  for  six 
years  he  waited  for  an  addition  to  his  salary,  promised  at 
the  beginning  of  his  betrothal,  which  would  enable  him  to 
marry.  His  tragedy  of  Emilia  Galotti,  which  was  published 
shortly  after  coming  to  Wolfenbiittel,  was  a bitter  though 
disguised  attack  on  the  petty  despotic  governments  of  Ger- 
many, for  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  never  forgave  him, 
and  thus  took  his  revenge.  Meanwhile  malaria,  solitude, 
heart-ache,  hope  deferred,  and  debt,  broke  down  the  health 
of  Lessing.  The  author  of  Laocoon  was  indeed  enabled  be- 
fore he  died,  to  behold  the  group  he  had  learned  to  under- 
stand so  well,  but  only  at  the  moment  when  after  five  years 
of  separation  from  his  intended  bride  he  had  made  the 
journey  to  Vienna  in  order  to  take  her  to  his  home.  He  met 
here  the  youngest  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  who 
insisted  that  Lessing  should  accompany  him  on  a trip  to 
Italy.  Lessing  was  obliged  to  comply  and  leave  his  intended 
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bride,  lest  his  standing  with  the  Brunswick  court  and  there- 
with his  support  should  be  endangered.  But  the  eight 
months  in  Italy  which  the  antiquarian  should  have  spent  in 
quiet  studies,  were  dissipated  in  the  fitful  pleasure  excursions 
and  reception  ceremonies  of  the  Prince.  Lessing  returned 
to  Germany  to  seek  in  a congenial  marriage  the  domestic 
happiness  thus  far  in  life  denied  him,  only  to  become  husband 
and  widower  within  the  year. 

His  greatest  play,  “Nathan  the  Wise,”  written  after 
this  bereavement  was  received  with  a storm  of  theologian 
abuse.  Three  years  more  of  broken  spirit,  and  painful 
disease,  closed  the  struggle  with  the  coiling  serpents  of  his 
destiny. 

“Thus  in  Laocoon,  the  horror  of  a moment  grew  to  be 
the  fate  of  interminable  ,ages;  a type  of  the  long  fierce  strug- 
gle of  man  involved  in  the  knotty  entanglements  of  error 
and  of  evil;  and  the  strange  calmness  of  the  sculptor’s  art 
diffused  throughout  this  bitter  strife  reminds  us  of  the  raging 
sea  made  calm  by  its  immensity,  or  the  tumult  of  Niagara 
which  ceases  to  be  tumult  because  it  lasts  forever.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  they 
are  quoted  from  the  “Marble  Faun,”  but  words  like  these 
never  found  expression  in  the  simple  antique  nature  of 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing;  they  express  the  inner  meaning 
of  Laocoon,  but  its  spirit  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Antique  Art. 

The  sentiment  of  Laocoon,  which  Hawthorne  has  so 
ably  characterized,  is  not  the  sentiment  of  Greek  Art.  It 
is  the  very  antipodes  of  Greek  feeling  which  found  expres- 
sion here.  Works  there  are,  even  these  dating  after  the  close 
of  Greek  History  and  from  the  period  of  art  decadence, 
which  deal  with  human  suffering  but  not  one  other  in  a spirit 
even  remotely  approaching  this  terrific  symbolism. 

It  was  reserved  for  Antiquity  to  demonstrate  by  the 
contrast  of  this  one  unique  creation,  the  deeply  moral  pur- 
pose of  its  ideals  in  general  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  chose 
them  consciously. 
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For  in  Laocoon  the  suppression  of  violence  and  of 
emotion,  are  merely  technical  and  external  and  Lessing 
struck  the  right  note  in  refusing  to  find  here  the  heroic  nobil- 
ity which  Winckelmann’s  enthusiasm  for  this  quality  in 
Greek  art  in  general  led  him  to  discover  also  in  Laocoon. 

If  Laocoon  does  not  raise  his  horrid  clamors  to  the  stars 
it  is  simply  because  he  is  about  to,  and  because  our  imagina- 
tion can  seize  upon  them  in  advance  with  ten-fold  power  of 
reality.  But  through  this  very  violence  of  purpose,  so  for- 
eign to  the  nature  of  the  Greek  art  in  general,  Lessing  was 
able  to  demonstrate  the  artistic  value  of  “the  fertile  moment” 
as  he  never  could  have  done  from  a reposeful  subject.  With 
the  antique  ideals  in  general  the  repose  of  treatment  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  repose  of  ideal  as  regards  the 
subject  matter,  that  it  is  impossible  sharply  and  distinctly 
to  separate  the  two.  In  the  conception  of  the  Bacchus  or 
Apollo,  the  most  analytic  minds  can  scarcely  separate  the 
mythic  ideal  from  the  artist’s  treatment.  Therefore,  in  the 
group  nearest  of  all  antiques  to  modern  feeling,  Lessing  was 
best  able  to  define  the  element  in  which  it  still  remained  an- 
tique— and  to  add  to  the  standpoint  of  Winckelmann,  that  of 
the  noble  simplicity  and  quiet  grandeur  of  the  antique — an 
appreciation  of  that  artistic  and  technical  motive  of  repose 
which  also  inspires  every  antique  work.  3 
W.  H.  G. 

3 This  lecture  on  Lessing  probably  needs  no  appendix  aside  from 
a tribute  to  Stahr’s  “Life  of  Lessing”  as  to  personal  details,  and 
possibly  some  reference  to  the  rather  inadequate  or  deficient  quality 
of  Stahr’s  work  as  regards  the  particular  object  of  the  Laocoon 
essay. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 

The  Desert  Life  Group,  described  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  was  the 
last  exhibit  conceived  and  carried  part  way  towards  completion  by  the  late 
Edward  L.  Morris,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  until  his  death 
in  1913.  During  his  field  work  in  Arizona,  Mr.  Morris  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Morris,  and  by  Antonio  Miranda  who  also  prepared  and  installed  all  of  the 
groundwork  and  vegetation  in  the  exhibit.  H.  B.  Tschudy  is  responsible  for  the 
painted  background,  and  in  part  for  the  composition  of  the  group.  The  animals 
were  collected  by  R.  C.  Murphy,  Curator  of  Natural  Science,  and  R.  H.  Rock- 
well, Taxidermist.  Mr.  Rockwell  mounted  the  antelopes,  birds,  and  other 
creatures,  and  the  entire  group  was  assembled  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
in  substantial  accordance  with  Mr.  Morris’s  original  plan. 

THE  TOMB  OF  NAKHT  AT  THEBES 

The  Museum  Quarterly  of  March,  1914,  contained  an  article  on  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  Egyptian  collections  which  was  prefaced  by  a general  account  of  the 
literature  of  Egyptology.  This  account  might  serve  as  a useful  introduction  to 
the  volume  under  review,  as  explaining  the  sequence  and  evolution  of  Egyptologi- 
cal studies  in  general.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  monumental  folios  of 
Champollion,  Rosellini,  Lepsius  and  Mariette,  and  the  exhaustive  works  of  Wilkin- 
son, Brugsch,  Maspero  and  their  later  followers,  have  been  succeeded  in  more 
recent  years  by  a vast  number  of  special  publications  devoted  in  many  cases  to 
the  individual  excavations  of  a single  year  or  of  a special  expedition,  and  de- 
voted in  other  cases,  like  the  one  before  us,  to  a single  monument  or  a single 
tomb. 

It  is  apparently  the  inevitable  destiny  of  such  later  publications  to  appeal 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  specialist,  and  to  be  limited  in  matter  and  scope 
accordingly.  To  describe  Egyptian  religion  in  such  a way  as  to  appeal  to 
popular  comprehension,  or  to  explain  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  death  and  immortal- 
ity, would  appear  to  be  foreign  to  the  character  and  purpose  of  such  a specialist 
publication,  and  wholly  impossible  in  view  both  of  its  necessarily  limited  scope 
and  its  naturally  limited  dimensions.  In  spite  of  such  difficulties  the  remarkable 
genius,  and  the  genial  outlook  of  Norman  De  Garis  Davies  have  enabled  him  to 
achieve  the  astonishing  feat  of  writing  a learned  and  competent  text  for  specialists 
on  the  Tomb  of  Nakht  at  Thebes,  and  to  adorn  this  text  with  the  most  touching, 
pathetic  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian’s  ideas  of  immortality 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  print.  Neither  in  the  pages  of  Maspero,  Ermann, 
Petrie,  or  even  of  Breasted,  has  its  like  appeared.  Many  will  be  charmed  with 
the  splendid  color  plates,  the  careful  and  exact  descriptions,  the  hieroglyphic 
learning,  and  the  complete  equipment  of  this  sumptuous  publication.  All  these 
have  been  seen  before,  all  will  be  seen  again;  although  rarely  in  the  same  per- 
fection; but  the  simple  eloquence  and  heartfelt  pathos  of  Mr.  Davies’  chapter  on 
the  Necropolis  of  Thebes  and  its  creative  ideas,  are  a masterpiece  of  literature, 
surpassing  the  limitations  of  Egyptology,  and  far  transcending  the  capacities  of 
the  excavator  and  the  man  of  special  learning. 

The  Tomb  of  Nakht  at  Thebes  was  opened  up  to  the  public  in  1889  by  the 
Service  des  Antiquites  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Since  that  time  every  visitor 
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to  Thebes  has  been  fascinated  by  its  brilliant  coloring,  and  by  the  number  of 
charming  vignettes  of  daily  life  offered  in  the  compass  of  a single  chamber.  “It 
may  be  true  that  the  popularity  of  the  tomb  has  been  due  as  much  to  its  acces- 
sibility and  good  preservation  as  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  But  by  presenting  the 
average  mural  art  and  the  typical  scenes  of  the  period  without  any  serious  de- 
terioration either  in  color  or  line,  it  deserves  very  careful  publication  and  study.” 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  the  Tytus  Memorial  Series  to  be  issued  under  the  Robb 
de  Peyster  Tytus  Memorial  Fund,  given  for  the  purpose  by  Charlotte  M.  Tytus 
in  1914.  It  is  a folio,  printed  by  Walter  Gilliss,  New  York,  measuring  14y2  x 19% 
inches,  of  XXV  (1),  79  (1)  pages,  with  a frontispiece  and  9 plates  in  color,  by 
Albert  Frisch,  of  Berlin,  15  photogravure  plates,  5 line  drawings  or  key  plates, 
and  12  illustrations  in  the  text.  The  magnificent  plates  in  color  were  prepared 
by  L.  Crane,  Norman  de  G.  Davies,  and  F.  S.  Unwin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Egyptian  Expedition  and  Nina  de  Garis  Davies.  The  copy  here  reviewed  is  a 
much  appreciated  gift  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  1917:  “Sifting  Shadows,”  oil  painting  by  Bolton  Coit 
Brown,  from  Mr.  Quill- Jones;  “The  Finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus”  oil  painting 
by  an  unknown  artist  of  the  School  of  Poussin,  French  seventeenth  century,  from 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Batdorf;  two  landscapes  in  oil  by  D.  W.  Tryon,  from  Mrs.  George 
Langdon  Jewett,  in  memory  of  her  husband;  two  tortoise-shell  combs  of 
Spanish  make  and  dating  about  1825,  one  of  these  combs  is  12  inches  in  height 
and  24  inches  in  width,  the  other  is  I334  inches  high  and  13i/2  inches  wide,  five 
fans  of  French  and  Spanish  manufacture,  early  nineteenth  century;  two  fans  of 
Chinese  make,  one  of  ivory  and  the  other  of  mother-of-pearl;  two  fans  from  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  other  miscellaneous  objects,  all  presented  by  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Quackenbush.  Mrs.  Quackenbush  also  gave  in  memory  of  her  father  who  was 
Rear  Admiral  William  Alexander  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  a Japanese  print  repre- 
senting the  meeting  of  Commodore  Perry  and  Shogun  Tokugawa  Ieyoshi,  in  1853. 
The  following  loans  have  been  received:  from  Mr.  John  Hill  Morgan,  the  portrait 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis;  portrait  of  Mary  Chester  Sully  by 
Thomas  Sully;  portrait  of  Samuel  Myers,  by  Gilbert  Stuart;  portrait  of  Gus- 
tavus  Myers  of  Virginia,  by  Thomas  Sully;  physionotrace  drawings  of  Theodore 
Gourdin  and  a Mr.  Smith,  both  by  Charles  Balthazar  Julien  Fevret  de  Saint- 
Memin.  From  Mr.  A.  Augustus  Healy:  two  Castel-Durante  majolica  jars  and  one 
Castel-Durante  bowl  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  god  of  Longevity  enshrined 
among  the  eight  Immortals,  nine  pottery  figures,  Chinese,  Yuan  Dynasty;  a 
celadon  bowl,  celadon  flower  pot  and  celadon  vase,  Chinese,  Ming  Dynasty; 
minature  pig  stye,  small  pottery  water  bucket  and  flower  pot,  Chinese  glazed 
pottery,  Tang  and  Ming  Dynasties.  From  Mr.  Quill- Jones:  five  celadon  plates, 
Chinese,  Ming  Dynasty;  three  oil  jars,  one  cup  and  one  bowl,  Persian  glazed  and 
decorated  pottery,  fifteenth-seventeenth  centuries;  one  twelfth  century  Turkestan 
bronze  mortar;  Egyptian  alabaster  oil  jar,  probably  Ptolemaic  period. 


The  following  objects  have  been  added  by  purchase  to  the  Museum  Collec- 
tions: “Danae  in  the  Tower”  oil  painting  by  Bryson  Burroughs;  seventeenth 
century  American  oak  chest  with  painted  panels;  seventeenth  century  American 
walnut  mirror;  collection  of  thirty  early  American  designs  for  wall  papers. 
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Miss  Hutchinson,  the  librarian,  attended  a meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  August  14th.  Librarians  and  trustees  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  present  to  consider  plans  for  raising  one  million 
dollars  for  the  organization,  erection  and  maintenance  of  libraries  in  the  various 
cantonments  and  military  training  camps  of  this  country,  as  well  as  for  soldiers 
over  seas.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  amount  has  been  more  than  realized.  Dr.  George 
W.  Brush  acted  as  district  leader  for  the  museum  libraries  and  organized  a 
working  unit  which  proved  to  be  the  banner  unit  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
its  collections  amounting  to  $1,744.86.  This  sum  came  from  varied  sources  ranging 
from  hundred  dollar  checks  to  coppers  contributed  by  the  children  through  the 
Children’s  Museum  and  various  public  schools.  She  also  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  (State)  Library  Association  held  at  Roscoe,  Sullivan 
County,  New  York,  September  17th-2ist,  where  she  was  a member  of  the  Hospi- 
tality Committee.  She  has  been  appointed  to  the  Art  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club  for  the  season  of  1917-1918. 

The  Museum  Library  is  collecting  books  and  magazines  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  soldiers. 

A set  of  Loys  Delteil’s  “Le  Peintre-graveur  illustr£,”  7 volumes,  has  been 
added  to  the  Library.  This  set  contains  monographs  on  and  definitive  catalogues 
of  the  works  of  important  makers  of  prints,  including  Millet,  Rousseau,  Meryon, 
Ingres,  Delacroix,  Zorn,  Corot,  Rodin  and  Huet.  The  set  is  quite  indispensable 
for  the  identification  of  many  important  etchings  and  some  of  the  volumes  are 
out  of  print. 

Mrs.  Henry  Esberg  has  donated  to  the  Library  the  following:  de  La  Fizeliere, 
Champfleury,  & Henriet’s  “La  Vie  et  l’Oeuvre  de  Chintreuil,”  Gaston  Migeon’s 
“Treasures  and  Masterpieces  of  Art  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1900,” 
10  vols.,  and  Warner  and  Bergh’s  “The  World’s  Great  Manuscripts.” 

The  Print  Department  held  an  exhibition  of  Japanese  prints  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  Department  is  making  a collection  of  posters  and  has  received 
16  “War  Posters”  by  Canadian  artists  from  Miss  E.  L.  Snelling  of  the  National 
Gallery  at  Ottawa. 

The  Museum’s  expedition  to  southern  Utah,  conducted  by  George  P.  Engel- 
hardt  and  Jacob  Doll,  returned  to  Brooklyn  early  in  August,  after  an  absence  in 
the  field  of  nearly  four  months. 

Headquarters  for  zoological  work  were  established  at  Gregorson’s  Ranch, 
a small  Mormon  settlement  situated  in  a semi-arid  region  at  an  altitude  of  about 
4,000  feet,  near  the  borders  of  Arizona  and  Nevada.  From  this  base  the  lower 
deserts  toward  the  south,  and  the  plateaus  and  mountain  ranges  toward  the 
west,  north,  and  east  were  readily  accessible.  The  entire  region  afforded  an 
interesting  and  important  field  for  the  various  activities  of  the  expedition. 
Critical  studies  are  now  being  made  on  the  collections,  which  comprise  four 
hundred  specimens  of  vertebrates,  five  thousand  insects,  a hundred  mollusks, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  photographs.  Among  the  vertebrate  collections,  the 
many  species  of  lizards  prove  to  be  of  special  interest. 

A detail  account  of  the  Utah  Expedition  will  be  published  in  a subsequent 
number  of  the  Quarterly. 
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